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Since the War 


we have made 


Marked Improvements 


in the 
Manufacture of Colors 


and above all in 


REDS 


Equal or surpass 
Pre-war Standards 


* 


Sigmund Ullman Company 
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HE fact that a paper contains all rags, 

or a percentage of ras, means little. It 

is the quality of the rags, toZether with the 

way they are manipulated and the time jiven 

for the processes, ete., that counts. If you 

were to visit the mill where Brother Jonathan 

Bond is made, your eyes would take in a 

ax series of pictures that would not leave the 

. shadow of a doubt that we are tryin, our best 

1S SO rs OO and using the best to make Brother Jonathan 
Bond the best business man’s paper made. 

There are all kinds of rags, and they are all used in paper-makin3, but there is only one 
kind that %0es into Brother Jonathan Bond—it’s pure white, brand new, finest quality clippings 
and nothing, else. This not only forms the foundation but the entire structure of the paper. 
We want you to examine specimens of these rags and also the rag fiber after it is semi-reduced in the 
process that prepares the fiber for the paper machines. We want you to feel this material, examine it 
carefully and decide i in your own mind what makes Brother Jonathan Bond so 300d. We will send these rap, 
and fiber specimens in a neat little box, as shown above, and will include a vest pocket manual on the manu- 
facture of Brother Jonathan Bond. After inspecting the actual stuff that Brother Jonathan Bond is made of, you 
will readily understand why Brother Jonathan Bond is so stron}, so characterful in appearance and so generally 


featured by discriminating printers, lithopraphers and engravers. We will gladly send you one these specimen 
boxes upon receipt of a letter or postal request. 





Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard PaperCompany_. . . Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mutual PaperCo.. . . «. =. ~ . Seattle, Washington 
Missouri-Interstate PaperCo. . : Kansas City, Missouri Endicott Paper Co. Portland, ay 


Mississippi — — Co. ‘ ; . St. Louis, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. (Latin America) New Y ity 
Southwestern Paper - . ‘ Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co. . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. : ; Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. : ; : San Francisco, California National Paper & Type Co. Mexico City, Mexico 
Sierra Paper Co. . ‘ . ; . Los Angeles, California National Paper & Type Co. 3 - - _ Monterey, Mexico 
ay Company Detroit, Michigan National Paper & Type Co. ‘ ; . Guadalajara, Mexico 
J. W. Butler Paper Company (Foreign Trade) New York City National Paper & Type Co. - : .  Guaymas, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co. . « Grand Rapids, Michigan National Paper & Type Co. ; ; é .  « Lima, Peru 
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TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Quality 
COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
MACHINE FINISH 
TICONDEROGA FINISH 


Uniformity 


MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 
ANTIQUE LAID 
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CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 
Stitcher- 
Feeding 
Machine 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 
former machines as 
this is a new design. 


Many in operation. 

Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 

It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


GEO, R. SWART & CO., Eastern Agents, Marbridge Building, New York City. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Canadian Agents, 
Toronto, Canada, 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
8 Bouverie St., London, E. C, 
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Only 


Answer is— 
Automatic 


Feeders 


Without automatic feeders 
in these times of rising costs 
and close figuring it is a 
question whether hand-fed 
cylinders are assets or lia- 
bilities. 

Since you can cut cylinder 


Re 
Less 
¥ 


‘The Dexter Pile Feeding Machines which 
you have supplied to us, and particularly 
those of the Combing Type which have 
last been installed, have given us exception- 
ally satisfactory service, as well as most 
; profitable investments.” 


[ Name on Request ] 





press costs only through 
increasing outputs, automatic feeders are 
the answer. With more than 4200 auto- 
matic cylinder feeders running today you 
cannot afford to compete unless you oper- 
ate on the same basis. 


To prove the merits of automatic feeding 
we offer a demonstration test by a trial 
machine. This offer merits an investiga. 
tion. The trial installation causes no con- 
fusion in your plant. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY - 200 FirruH AVE., NEw YORK 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Re-Loading Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


DETROIT BOSTON 





DALLAS ATLANTA TORONTO 
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The Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association 
has a membership of 149 
daily newspapers. These 





1 4 Newspapers AI ? 
Now Use 
Monotype Type-&-Rule Casters 


THE MONOTYPE NON- 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 
is especially adapted to the 
small newspaper, because it 
makes possible handling more 
ads with the regular force— 
and it saves all the money 
you now pay for type, bor- 
ders, leads, slugs, and rules. 





vew york Lanston Monotype CHICAGO 


poston Machine Company ‘toronto 
PHILADELPHIA 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 














This advertisement is composed in Monotype No. 150 Series and Monotype Rule 




















[SINE DUBIO | 


UPLIFTING AN INDUSTRY 


R raised the Electrotype to a parity with the engraver’s 





original. For years the Electrotype was accepted as a 

poor substitute—especially on process color-work. Then 
came The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal 
covers—printed from Royal Electrotypes. Unbelievable results 
were obtained. Other electrotypers took heart, installed lead- 
moulding presses and gave up their allegiance to wax moulding. 
So the whole industry was benefited by Royal’s leadership and 
the Royal Plant to-day represents for its fellow electrotypers, its 
employees and its customers, ¢he very best the craft affords in 
equipment, in systematic production and in the class of work done. 


Royal customers have a right to be fussy 


Royal Electrotype Company, Philadelphia 
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PLANT OF THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN. 


The small illustration shows the first factory erected in 1881, 
since which time there has been a steady growth to the present 
extensive plant illustrated. 


The Hamilton Factories represent a lifetime devoted to the 
production of printers’ materials. The present president of the 
Company was its founder, and many of the workmen, foremen 
and other employees have been with the Company since it was 
started, or since their boyhood. Many of the workmen who 
started with this Company thirty-five or more years ago as boys 
are now working side by side with their own sons, who have 
taken up the production of printers’ furniture as their life work. 


It is because of such things as these that Hamilton furniture has 
attained a world-wide reputation and is demanded by thought- 
ful printers wherever the art of modern printing is practiced. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 





Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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The Incomparable Cleveland Folder 


INCOMPARABLE 


Because it is so different in principle and construction, the Cleveland Folder cannot 
be compared with any other folding machine. 


From the standpoint of versatility, the “Cleveland” makes 191 different folds—151 more 
than can be made on any combination of all other folders. 


The “Cleveland” may be changed from one form to another in not to exceed twenty 
minutes—a very important feature. 


It has less working parts and requires less attention than any other folding machine. 


Check the features and work of a “Cleveland” with other machines and you will find 
the “Cleveland” is in a class by itself. 


[HE [jeveranofeoine Nacrine[a 


NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND, OHIO PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Pressroom Profits 


are derived from the money saved as well as from the money made in 
the operation of the presses. Whether type presses or offset, no presses 
built produce more work or better work than 


The PREMIER 


TWO-REVOLUTION 4-ROLLER PRESS 


The WHITLOCK PONY 


TWO-REVOLUTION 2-ROLLER PRESS 


The POTTER OFFSET 
The POTTER TIN PRINTING PRESS 


Every mechanical device that makes for the production 
of work of the finest quality in the greatest quantity at 
the lowest operative cost is incorporated in these presses. 


Every printer should know about them 





PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


NEW YORK: 1102 AgoLiAN BLpe., 33 West 42d Street 





CHICAGO: 506 Fisuer Bipe., 343 S. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipce., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 1337 Ottver Buipa., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. ScHRoeTER & Bro., 133 Central Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: SHatruck & Bicxrorp, Inc., 345 Battery Street 

CANADA WEST CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 

Messrs. Manton Bros. Geo. M. Stewart, Esq. Printers’ Supplies, Ltd. 
105 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill St., Montreal, P. Q. 27 Bedford Row, Halifax, N.S. 
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GREAT WESIE 
SUPERIOR merars 


PUBLIC OPINION is the greatest force 
in the world. Our share in the achieve- 
ments of the press and the printed word 
a x has been the production and distribution 
33) GREAT WESTERN GREAT WESTERN GD : 
R=el-)=-lhe) te | Stl -= lle) of reliable type metals. 
See Ae We have been makin? type metals since 
1889. We have kept pace step by step 
with the advances and improvements that 
have been made in the alloying of good 
type metals, and we stand today as leaders 
in our line. 
A modern plant, a complete line of type 
metals for every requirement, an organi- 
zation keen to excel in its chosen work, a 
distribution at once adequate and effective 
and a desire to be remembered by our 
patrons as disciples of 300d workmanship 
and the square deal—these are our funda- 
mentals—these constitute our license for 
soliciting, a share of your patronage. 


GREAT WESTERN SMELTING 
& REFINING COMPANY 


41st and Wallace Sts. and Lowe Ave. 
CHICAGO 














Kies SMELTING 
wes aRIINING?COMPANY 
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STEWARDSHIP 


E wish that everyone who uses printing presses 
could come to visit us and go through our plant, 
so that we might show them, and it would be an 
easy matter, that no money that is paid us for 
Miehle Presses is wasted in inefficient methods or 


by lack of intelligent foresight. 


On the contrary, every operation, every piece of 
material, has been considered as part of one great 
plan which has for its object the nearest possible 
approach to perfection in quality and, at the same 
time, the realization of every legitimate economy. 
Every press that we turn out is built as though 
our whole reputation depended upon its individual 
excellence. 
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Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., Commonwealth Trust Bldg. BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2840 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 411 Juanita Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 401 Williams Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED. 
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PRINTERS’ FURNITURE 


of the Better Quality 




















Unit Galley Storage Cabinet K-212, Wood. S-4000, Steel. 





HEN you buy printers’ furniture from the 
Kramer Factories you are guaranteed both 
superiority in design and quality of manufacture. 
Our furniture is all uniform—the very best. 


Kramer’s Unit Galley 
Storage Cabinet 


(as per illustration), K-212, is the ideal storage system. 
Capacity, go pressed steel galleys, 834"x13” inside, with metal 
number plates. Size of cabinet, 4314” high, 34” long, 1434” 
deep. Price, in wood with steel angle runs and go galleys, 
$76.40; in steel (S-4000) with go galleys, $101.40. Olive green 
finish. Immediate delivery of either wood or steel. 





Pictorial Review Co.’s 
Stupendous 
New Plant 


In addition to their present large quarters, 
the Pictorial Review will occupy the entire 
new building of twelve floors as a manu- 
facturing plant. The Kramer Woodwork- 
ing Co. has been awarded the contract 
to supply the complete furniture equip- 
ment, which was designed and is being 
manufactured especially to meet their 
requirements. The work of designing and 
preparing floor plans was made by the 
Kramer engineering department. Other 
extensive contracts of a similar nature just 
secured are the Holmes Press, Philadel- 
phia; the Chilton Co., Philadelphia; 
the Edward Stern Co., Philadelphia; the 
Berkeley Press, New York City; the 
Hibbert Printing Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Illustration shows present twelve-story building of 
Pictorial Review Co., with large addition under con- 
struction, at Seventh Avenue and 39th Street, New 
York City, to be equipped with Kramer’s Furniture. 











KRAMER WOODWORKING CO. 


FOURTH AND LEHIGH AVENUE 


CONTINUOUSLY 
SINCE 1797 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Pronouncement 


Autopress Owners 
Foreign Autopress Agents 
and U. S. Printers 








In a published cxplanation which appeared in the Inland Printer several 
months ago, the manufacturers of “THE BABY” CYLINDER announced 
that upon the release of their plant facilities from the war-time govern- 
ment work in which they had been engaged—it was their plan and inten- 
tion to bend their unrestrained energies in the direction of meeting the 
large and insistent demand for ‘“THE BABY” CYLINDER. 


It was hoped that by a spur in production methods “BABY” CYLINDERS 
in sufficient numbers would be built to take care of the needs of the trade. 


Due, however, to the growing popularity of ““THE BABY” CYLINDER 
as print-shop equipment and the extraordinary activity in the printing 
industry, an unprecedented flood of orders for ‘THE BABY” CYL- 
INDER has resulted—so that a period of approximately six months will 
be required to complete and deliver “THE BABY” CYLINDERS on 
orders presently on hand. 








Appreciable additions to our manufacturing facilities are now well under 
way—when completed, a larger output of AUTOPRESS products will 
be afforded. 


For the present—rather regrettably—no further “BABY” CYLINDER 
orders for earlier than six months delivery will be accepted until our plant 
and production facilities have been expanded. 


In the matter of furnishing repair parts and accessories for the hundreds 
of “BABY” CYLINDERS and AUTOPRESSES now in operation, we 
offer complete assurance of prompt and adequate service. 











As soon as we are again in position to offer earlier delivery of “THE BABY” 
CYLINDER, prospective purchasers will find our home offices, our 
domestic representatives, as well as our numerous foreign agents, ever 
ready to lend their enthusiastic and whole-hearted co-operation—a policy 
that has won phenomenal success and world-wide popularity for ‘THE 
BABY” CYLINDER and the allied AUTOPRESS products. 


THE FASTPRESS COMPANY, Inc. 


2638-2640 Park Avenue, New York City 


CABLE ADDRESS: AUTOPRESS PHONES: MELROSE 362-363 


















































No. 1100 
Pamphlet and Edition Folder 


Made by 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex. Toronto, Can. 
343 South Dearborn Street 1102 Commerce Street 114 Adelaide Street, W. 


Atlanta, Ga. New York City San Francisco 
J. H. Schroeter and Bro. 38 Park Row 312 Clay Street 


England —Wm. Dawson and Sons, Otley © 
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BABCOCK 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT 


The Shortest Endorsement Letter on Record 


A successful Advertising Printer using five OPTIMUS presses recently received this 
inquiry :— 








“Will you kindly tell us how you manage to print your half- 
tone work on bond paper on an ordinary cylinder press?” 


Below is a reproduction of his reply. 





—— 
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The Center aes 
shaft» "+e th box. The cylinder is lifted Winf* mt o' 
»wn. When the cylinder is on ffie impression, there 


« i>2 as the eccentric is turned pas’ the centre. 
-n trip the ¢ 





The catalogue from which this page was torn is unique, in that it is the only flat bed 
cylinder press catalogue issued, in which individual mechanical advantages are detailed. 


If you have a copy, read it; if not, write for one. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed; THEY PRINT! 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
New London, Conn. New York Office, 38 Park Row 
BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 


JCHN HADDON & CO., Agents, London, E. C, 
MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada: Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 








The demand for BABCOCK PRESSES is double that of any previous year 
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IT IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND 


S a ere 
SERRE aerN a e 


DAYTON and OSWEGO 


CUTTING MACHINES 


Are known in this country and abroad as extraordinarily 


good Cutters. The reason is simply their ability to remain 
at their best for years without the need for expert atten- 
tion. This unusual quality means faithful service from the 
machines themselves. They can be trusted in any country 


under any conditions to do their work. 





DAYTON and OSWEGO CUTTERS and DIE PRESSES 


Are Both Made and Sold by 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Branches: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
PARIS LONDON STOCKHOLM and Principal World Cities 
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A HIGHLY PERFECTED AND VERY EFFICIENT MACHINE 











tre Hartford 


New Series 4-Roller 
Printing Press 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Automatic Platen Guard, 
Roller Adjustments, Roller 
Separators, Roller Locks, 
Graduated Ink Fountain 
Feed, Sliding Cam Blocks, 
Instantaneous Adjuster 
Bar, Reset Counter 

and scientifically 
designed Ink Dis- 
tributing System, in- 
cluding mechanism 

for tripping the two 
lower form rollers, 
thereby double roll- 

ing the form at each 
operation of the 

roller carriage. 


The ink distribution is 
superb and equal to that of 
any high price two-revolu- 
tion cylinder press. 


The scope of work on this 
machine may, at a small 
additional cost for extra 
equipment, be extended to 
include Hot Embossing and 
light Cutting and Creasing. 


MADE IN ONE SIZE ONLY: 14x22 inches, 
or 35.56x55.88 centimeters 
inside the chase. 
For all kinds of Fine Printing with Half-Tones, 
Color Plates, Type and Cut Forms. 


OLLER SEPARATORS 
ROLLER LOCKS 


ADJUSTING SCRE 
Lock NUT 

JOURNAL ——— 
ADJUSTING SCREW ——__ 
Lock NUT 

VIBRATOR SHAFT 


’, 
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Roller adjustments for regulating pressure of Rollers and Vibrators; 
Roller Separators instantly separating all rollers and cylinders when 
the press is left standing; Roller Locks for quickly locking or releasing 
Distributor Rollers and Vibrators; Graduated Ink Fountain Feed for 
accurately, automatically and uniformly feeding to the distributing 
system at the instant the form rollers start on their downward motion 
the exact amount of ink required; Mechanism for tripping two of the 
form rollers, thereby double rolling the form at each operation of the 
Roller Carriage; Covered Ink Fountain with tension spring to hold 
the adjustments of screws; Extra heavy non-breaking steel crescents 
in vibrators; Automatic Platen Guard; Gear Guard; Sliding Cam 
Blocks in large gear in lieu of old-style friction roller; Adjustable 
Pinion Shaft Boxes with bronze bushings; Drive on right-hand side 
of the press, insuring more even balance; Horton Variable Speed 
Pulley for both steam and electric drive; Automatic Counter; Throw- 
off handle enameled; Adjustable Feed Gages attached to platen; 
Adjustable Roller Tracks on the carriage ways for regulating the 
pressure of the form rollers on the form. 


Designed and Manufactured by 


NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 


111-133 Sheldon Street. HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 





SOLD THROUGH LEADING DEALERS IN PRINTING MACHINERY EVERYWHERE 
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10x15—Miuller Feeders—12x18 


—Increase Production 
—Deliver Hair-Line Register 
»>——_ —Eliminate Finger-Marks A li 
—Minimize Spoilage 
—Reduce Operating Cost 





The production obtained in one 
year from a hand-fed press, as 
compared with a Miller-fed 
press, always shows a loss of 
profit in excess of the cost of a 


Miller Feeder. 


With a Miller Feeder maximum 
profits are guaranteed, owing 
to its universally recognized 
superiority over hand feeding 
in economy, efficiency, register, 
production, reliability and 
durability. 


Millers will successfully and 
economically handle runs as low linaaciiiahi ties 
as 200 in all weights of stock 
—onion skin to heavy card- 
board —at double the speed of the slow and expensive method of 
hand feeding, with perfect register on all colorwork. 


Like Miller Saw-Trimmers They Pay 
Their Way Every Day 


The continued and increasing demand for Miller Machines—now in use in the smallest 
as well as in the largest plants— is conclusive proof that they have made good. 














Write or wire for representative in your district. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


Factory and General Offices, Pittsburgh 


Permanent Branch Offices in 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Diamond Power Paper Cutters 


Possess the Five Important Requirements looked for 
when purchasing a Power Paper Cutter, which are 


Speed, Accuracy, Power, Durability and 
Convenience in Operating 


Meet Every Possible 
Production Requirement 


Diamond Power 
Cutters have the 
‘“‘double-shear’”’ or 
‘‘dip-cut,’? making 
the cut smoothly, 
quickly and without 
drawing the stock. 


Knives stay sharp | 
longer on ‘‘Chal- 
lenge-made’’cutters. 


Note the strong, un- 
yielding one-piece 
base, the massive 
side-frames and 
rigid knife-bar with 
its three adjusting 
SCrews. 


Diamond Power 
Cutters do not 
‘‘stall’’ or spring on 
the heaviest cuts. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalog giving full 
description and why ‘‘Diamond 


Fly-Wheel has * 4 
Users are Diamond Boosters.’’ 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 





Diamond Power Cutters, Advance Lever Cutters and many other famous 
‘Challenge Creations’’ are sold by all typefounders and supply dealers 





The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven,Mich.,U.S.A. 


CHICAGO, 124 South Wells Street NEW YORK, 71 West 23d Street 
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San Francisco 


This company uses eight Chandler & Price Gordon presses. 
They are known for thoroughly businesslike methods; lost motion 
is an unknown quantity in this plant. The best equipment possible, 
together with the policy of keeping fully abreast of the times, has 
brought to this firm a most satisfying success. 

The fact that the Schwabacher-Frey Company has purchased 
these presses at different times and has always installed Chandler 
& Price presses and no other shows how well these presses have 
stood the test. 

Chandler & Price presses are recognized by close students of 
pressroom costs as providing the maximum of output at the 
minimum of outlay. 


Write for book ‘*The Profit in Printing.’’ 


Platen-Press Sh aoe Z . oe 
department in the ™ Te a, J : i 
plant of Schwabacher-Frey A ay ome | /, 
Stationery Company, CEN f \ 
San Francisco, ce : 

e 
Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co. 


Chandler: &! Price 
BB —PressestiGs 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


a 
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LANK BOOKS ) ia) 


HERE are National 

Loose-Leaf Books 
and Ring Binders in suit- 
able sizes and qualities 
for every possible purpose. 
These Ring Books are the 
strongest, most service- 
able Ring Books made for 
the price. By always sup- 
plying National Ring 
Binders your trade will 
be assured of complete 
satisfaction. Ring Book 
parts are sold separately 
and special sizes made to 
order on short notice. 






































Send for folders with complete 
prices and information. 























Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor Drive for 
Typesetting Machines 


Westinghouse Motors can be found in 
every industry where reliable drive is an 
essential factor. There is a reason for this. 

WESTINGHOUSE motors stand for the 
most dependable, durable and efficient 
motors obtainable. 


The illustration shows a motor drive for 
typesetting machines as furnished by the 
Cline Electric Mfg. Company of 

Chicago and New York. Here 

again a Westinghouse Motor is 

selected as the medium of drive. 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all Large American Cities. 


Westinghouse 
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Cfhe 
Mill Price List 
> 


CVelvo-En ame l 
- Marquette Fnamel 
Sterling Enamel. 
“Westm mae mel 
‘Finnacleg » 
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There is a Westvaco Brand for 
every form of direct advertis- 
ing—catalogs of the highest 
grades, large edition booklets 
where price is a factor, circulars, 
form letters, postcards and in- 
dex printing. 


Know THE MILL PRICE 
LIST lines. 









dl 
Make THE MILL PRICE LIST Your Paper Buying Guide 


THE WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO 





—) concernant? 


See the MILL PRICE LIST 





The West Virginia Pulp and Pafer Co. 
are the Largest Manufacturers of Book 
Paper in the world. 


VELVO-ENAMEL 


MARQUETTE ENAMEL 25 JR 





STERLING FNAMEIL 


WEST VALCO IDE ul LITHO. ¢ 
PINNACLE EX TRA-STRONE 
PINNACLE EXNTRA-STRONG. ES BOSSIN 


WESTMONT PNAMEL INDIA 


WESTVACE? ST PER 


WES 4 





Extra copies of this Folder for your customers will be supplied by the 
following distributors: 


DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 

BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. . 
NORFOLK, VA. 

YORK, PA. 

NEW YORK & CHICAGO 





for Sizes, Weights and Prices 





Our output of over 1000 tons daily of pulp 
and paper are factors indetermining the prices 


and qualities of these standardized papers. 





Spades = nding 


__PINK 17x 2216 
BLUE 17 « 2@--16 

CANARY 17x9—16 
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WESTVACO IN DEX BRISTOL 
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WESTVACO POSTCARD _ 




















The Union Paper & Twine Co. 

The Union Paper & Twine Co. 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 





This paper is not a sample of any of the papers advertised 




















ATISFACTION 


FOR BOTH 


CUSTOMER 
and PRINTER 














Based on en) 
Costs of Production 


Write at once for 


SELLING PRINTING 
FROM A PRICE LIST 





and the names of printers who are get- 
ting more business and better business 
through the use of this National Price 
List. 


| 
— FRANKLIN 
2 CLUB 
£ Re: SALT LAKE CITY 





UTAH 
R. T. PORTE, Secretary 


NOTE.— Mr. Porte is the author of ‘The Costs 


of Job-Printing,” appearing in The Inland Printer. 
= Se Pa 




















For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 


Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to ‘‘kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 

3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 


oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 


4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKhy Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 


















What’s behind 


this 70% increase ? 


Whew, that’s some advance! 
It's almost unbelievable! 
70% increase in twelve months. 


Mark Well the Mark 







When a big international association can increase its membership 70% in one year, it’s 
setting a record. 


And yet this growth of the United Typothetae of American can be traced to the desire 
master printers had of getting U. T. A. Service for their business. 







Dividend-paying Service like the following: 










INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU 





ADVERTISING BUREAU 









Advertising Advisory Service Employment 

Sales Analysis Dispute Adjustments 
Printers’ Campaign Plans Labor Policies 
Direct-Advertising Suggestions for Printers’ Customers Shop Practices 
Preparation of Copy Wage Negotiations 

Design of Layouts Working Conditions 
Typographic Design Apprenticeship Agreements 
Production of Drawings Arbitration Plans 
Advertising Photographs Shop Committees 
Typothetz Bulletin Conference Councils 





Sanitation Regulations 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





RESEARCH AND SERVICE BUREAU 
Hour-Costs 










Selling Prices Standard Estimating Course for Printers 
Production Output Standard Salesmanship Course for Printers 
New and Special Production Methods Standard Accounting Course for Printers 
New Machinery Standard Cost Finding Course for Printers 
Special Equipment Standard Cost Finding System 

Estimates on Printing Standard Accounting System 

Cost and Accounting Information U. T. A. Typographic Library 






Sources of Supply on Regular and Special Commodities Standard Price List 








This service is available to other worthy master printers through membership. Write for 
the folder ‘‘Advantages of Membership in the U. T. A.” 














The U. T. A. Advertising Bureau is providing advertising folders, mailing cards, 
blotters and even house-organs as part of the Preferred Service for U. T. A. members. 
Want to know more about THIS ? 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


(INTERNATIONAL AssOCIATION OF MasTER PRINTERS) 
“Not Conducted for Profit” 


General Offices, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Look Them Over 


Don’t jump at conclusions 
because “Some Wesel Prod- 
ucts” might not mention a 
particular item in which you 
are interested. It is a partial 
list only. 


We are in business to serve 
Printers, Photo-Engravers, 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers 
with everything they require. 

Can more be said? Bear in 
mind, Wesel Service is at your 
service in any way we can 
serve you. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co. 


72-80 Cranberry Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


= Caen S 
Qos 
Ta ST » 


Some Wesel Products 


THE WESEL FINAL System OF Bases AND Hooks for holding printing- 
plates on printing-presses. The really best method extant. 

Etectric Proor-PresseEs for clear proofs and quick action, other 
styles also. 

ELECTRIC-WELDED CHASES, original with Wesel and never surpassed 
for accuracy and strength. 

GALLEYS, Brass RULE in its variety, and the numerous other mis- 
cellany for the Printing-Plant Equipment. 

LENSES, Prisms, CAMERAS, STANDS, ETCHING OuTFITS, BALL-BEARING 
Routers for flat or curved work and combined. 

AUTOMATIC DRILLING AND NAILING MACHINES. 

WESEL WASHINGTON HAND-PRrEssEs and the other needfuls for the 
Photo-Engraver. 

Hypravutic Presses for lead, wax, or combined processes, 2,000 tons 
and smaller. 

CAsE-MAKING REQUISITES, DEPOSITING EQUIPMENTS complete in every 
detail. 

WESEL WATER-COOLED BACKING-UP APPARATUS. 


Electrotype Foundry. 

MAtrix-MAKING Macutnery for wet or dry processes. 

PNEUMATIC DryING TABLES, singly or in multiple, making uniform, 
sharp, clean-cut mats. 

FurRNACES, FLAT AND CurvED AuTo-LockinG CastINnc-BoxeEs, TAIL- 
CuTTERS, SHAVING-MACHINES and other accessories that go to 
make complete installations for the largest Newspaper, and for 
Job Stereotype Foundries. 


When writing, kindly mention this advertisement. 

















You Get Dependable Machinery 
When You Buy Monitors 


ONITOR MACHINES are built to endure. Designed 

right, built from the best material and with the highest 
grade of workmanship, they can always be depended upon to 
produce the work most efficiently. 





MONITOR 
MACHINERY 


Wire Stitchers 
All Sizes 


Perforators 
Various Sizes and Styles 


Punching Machines 
Multiplex and Duplex 


Numbering and Paging 
Creasing and Scoring 
Embossers 











Changing design shows uncertain standards—the change is 
usually made to bring about a quick, productive selling cam- 
paign or to produce something at low manufacturing cost 
without any regard to durability. When quality is secondary, 
up-keep is high, efficiency low and resale almost impossible. 


MONITOR MACHINERY 


Delivers more work; loses less time through breakdowns: 
costs less to operate and maintain; lasts longer, depre- 
ciates less and commands a higher trade and resale value. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Standardize 


PROF IT! 


bea can not ignore 

the advantages of 
standardization and 
realize the maximum 
possible profit in the 
conduct of your print- 
ing business. 


‘THE Old-Time Theory 

of a different size of press 
for every job does not coin- 
cide with facts and reason. 


If your job-presses are all of one size and 
make, any form will go into the first open 
press. That saves idle time, and means that 
fewer presses will be required; hence, a less 
investment for a given volume of business, 


which in turn produces greater profits. 
Multicolor jobs can be doubled up. All 
equipment is interchangeable from one 
press to another. Your labor problem 
becomes greatly simplified. 


The Next Step is the Standard Press 


In the selection of the press to be standardized, experience dictates that it 
shall be the one having the greatest range, which means that it shall be the 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS 


With a 14 by 22 inch John Thomson Press you 
can print anything from a visiting-card toa heavy 
plate form up to the capacity of the press, and you 
can produce the small forms as well and the large 
forms better than with any other platen-press. 
Double rolling of heavy forms is eliminated, and 


many forms ordinarily printed on cylinder presses 
may be divided and run more economically on 
the John Thomson Press. You are in business 
to make a profit—by standardizing your equip- 
ment you will realize a greater and surer profit. 
Write us today. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Best Recommendation Awarded 
Ideal Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 


is the increasing patronage given them since 
the commencement of manufacturing, over 
seventy-five years ago. 
This fact spells but one thing SATISFACTION TO THE PRINTER. 


This achievement is worthy of every printer’s attention who wants to run a 
gummed paper, that will go through his press with the same ease and despatch 








as ungummed stock. 











GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


Remember the Name. 


GUMMED PAPER 














Insist on this Label. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 














FOR PROMPT SERVICE 





PRINTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 








“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” 








THE NEWEST LINE 


HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR 
PRINTING PLANTS 


ARE TIMESAVERS 


American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 





Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
Metal Leads & Slugs 
Brass Rule & Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 
American Plate Brushes 
Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 
Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
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THE SCOTT 


High Speed Cutting and Creasing Press 


Class ES No. 5 


This machine has demonstrated 
its ability to turn out cartons at 
a high rate of speed. The users 
are delighted with it for it 
enables them to turn work out 
at a profit, something they were 
not able to do with slow running 
machines. The No. 5 machine 
takes a sheet 30x 40 inches and 
runs at a speed of 2500 per hour. 





Note the Substantial Construction 


of the machine. Particularly 
would we draw your atten- 
tion to the four wide face 
steel shod tracks, the two 
connecting air chambers on 
each end of the machine and 
the heavy side frames. This 
enables you to run the 
lightest or heaviest cartons, 
for the machine has an 
unyielding impression and 
registers to a hair. 











The Center Drive Direct Bed Movement 


is admitted by all who have seen it to be the finest bed movement ever placed on a 
press. It is now used on all modern two-revolution presses and enables you to run 
press at highest speed without any vibration. If you want the best, BUY THE SCOTT. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d Street CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 
CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CODES USED: ABC (sth Edition) and our own 
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IT’S IN THE 
EDGE ana the life 


of that edge tells the 
story of a Knife 
The edge of a DOWD 
Paper-Cutting Knife is 


long lived. DOWD 
KNIVES take a keen 


edge. In the toughest 
stock they dull slowly. 


Printers who appreciate best 
tools —the most productive 


tools— like DOWD KNIVES. 


You will like them too. Specify 
DOWD KNIVES next time. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives sincel@47 
Beloit * Wis. 
























































A Challenge 


If any other electric pot is represented 
to you as being as good as the Fort-ified 
Electric Pot Heater we will gladly place 
one at your disposal without charge for 
a comparative test with any other elec- 
tric pot in your own plant. 
Mr. S., who has two electric pots of another make and one 
Fort-ified, said, ‘‘How is it your concern can make a pot which 


gives perfect service while we are continually having trouble 
with the others?”’ We told him and will be glad to tell you, too. 


Mr. A. threw out an equipment of electric pots of another 
make to install Fort-ified’s after a test had proven it good 
business to do so. 


The Fort-ified Electric 
Pot Heater 


For Linotypes, Intertypes, Monotypes 
and Linographs 
has unfailing accuracy of control—is more simple in con- 
struction —costs no more to operate 
—and less to buy. 


Fort-ified Manufacturing Company 


Established 1916 
807 Walnut Street Kansas City, Missouri 


Illustrated booklet on request. 









































PRESSES 


not Proofs are the true tests of the engraver’s art. 


Sterling plates do not falter under the pounding 
of the cylinders. They are etched deeply, mounted 
solidly; trust them, for they shall not fail. 








THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO 


200 WILLIAM ST- [OTH AVE & 36TH ST-NEW YORK 
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Remember the Name 





NU IRIEX 


when you order 


TABBING 
COMPOUND 


Requires No Heating. 
Will Not Crack in Cold Weather. 
Will Not Become Soft and Sticky in Hot Weather. 


SAVES TIME—SAVES MONEY 


The only disadvantage it ever had has been 
overcome. 





NUREX IS NOW 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 


These progressive, reliable dealers recognizing its 
value to the printing trade can supply 
you with NUREX: 


EIEN MM oe os kosn ciesdid.cetnati awoandeaenecdiewea .Sloan Paper Co. 
MI Ms oo 5 aah ced netaenscenaaneeda’ Carter Rice Paper Co. 
PRMMINGMIAM COR oo o.5 oiesclaicicis wudeiiqgcimaieyaeere cites City Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, NT er i Cte Whitaker Paper Co. 
NN ion. 6.0 0s Ween sina e aad eeu The Alling Cory Co. 
CSE COL CAE 1 a an eee J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
CEBVEEAND; OBIOi. 5 66.0.0 ciccsics nde see e nr The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
CENCINNATE, OIG. «0.000600 ccc setcee The Chatficld & Woods Paper Co. 
CORUMBUS SO RMIO icc bc cccieisinceeoicces The C — Ohio Paper Co. 

MEN on oo cy eine sia n.d caas sine rhe R. L. Bryan Co. 
I Ces ogi ose sive cis sane eencaes We stern Newspaper Union. 

rer rr err rr Cer Detroit-Butler Paper Co. 

NN NNR oacckdcnWeda vena conan The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 
DENVER CORO < s.c6iccsaencccccac wou The Carter Rice, Carpenter Co. 
I OID ois ened ccandaceaswengetass Southwestern Paper Co. 
Granp Rapips, MICH..............-.- The Central Michigan Paper Co. 
BS I ok gp eicdnrcanenevucas _ Southwestern Paper Co. 
TERGRSONUEDE ENG. 65-0056. 5.c0 44 0 sane seine @ce.dinisise.9 Antietam Paper Co. 
A Eg Gs ko 5.3. iv en cncnse i cwcwnwncacas Interstate Paper Co. 
MSGR BESS Apes o.oo 6d vc adca ws acanneddeesee wands Sierra Paper Co. 
ME AIEIO a a0) 6a: ka'n wisiwasap cic eines eticimarnes Louisville Paper Co. 
ROLE INOCW RUS iss 6:0 c:ciisd asic nsiaisiesieidiere Western Newspaper Union. 
PAIN CGUN AI 05512 3:5: 4:5 <6) 80 sia-sin eiciainie siacesev Western = wspaper Union. 
WIE MEEIS SE EINNG: occa deeusinsus oe ceandievien vOeseneees Tayloe Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS..........2000ceeceeeeeeeee+.- Standard Paper Co. 
New York, 1s \ I ap eee ent ak E. Linde Paper Co. 
RSI III 65. osha sre a sveieiw a wacedieeworianes Clements Paper Co. 
ENN CNR NS EIN 566 ci: a:6 0 00:5: 0 siesaie 0/0 afeecaiare E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 
NMRA RET EU oes o sic. 9:4 'a asa 9s, /aa.divlaiese eeasaaele Western Newspaper Union. 
PRRNE AD IU RS ooo. < apace niece se aaiewice wae Garret Buchanan Paper Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA..... 









Ma dancaacete The Chatfield & Woods Co. 

.J. W. P. McFall Paper Co. 
....Endicott Paper Co. 
. The Alling Cory Co. 
Eee Steer eet ne Richmond Paper Co. 


PorTLAND, ORE 
PORTLAND, Of 
RocHEster, N 
RicHMonD, VA. 


SOHO UO. 62a 04:56:50 see wo ece aun Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
he Ap gs OS) |” ee eer Wright, Barrett, Stillwell Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . aadigniwee Meas .Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Satt LAKE Clty, | Us = RNR cape “Western New spaper Union. 
SS” rere ere ere Mutual Paper Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS... ...0ccccccecess The Paper House of New England. 
PRP NMI on a. }:c'eidie cince cee eeinineesis's The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
MTN oan aera 5s Saas ena howe ae eel Troy Paper Co. 
I IN is a Xo Soc ck csavexconcebexaes B. F. Bond Paper Co. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


Selina, Kans. 

















Stepping Stones Toward Success 


In considering the first “STEPPING STONE” toward 
SUCCESS the aggressive printer has 


The Horton 
Variable Speed Pulley 


which is entitled to first “call.” It is positively the 
BIGGEST EFFICIENCY CREATOR, TIME and 
MONEY SAVER in the equipment of a “live’’ printing 
establishment. 

Applied to or in conjunction with any make of job-press; makes 
variable speed motors unnecessary; is a brake and friction pulley 
combined; works equally well with any mode of power; increases 
the productive results of every plant. 





be, 


Seo 9 


7. 


Consult progressive printers near vou who have 
one or more HORTONS in their equipment. 


Horton Manufacturing Company 


eS 3008-3016 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. & P. Jobber. 

















WHY IS IT that Progressive Printers place in the 


lead among American Ink Manufacturers the 
Sinclair and “Valentine Co. 


BECAUSE their model Ink Factories in New Varnishes, 


York and New Jersey are directed by chemists of the = a “hy 
ulps, 


New School, assisted by Inkmakers of long experi- ley Colors, 
ence, using the very best materials obtainable, with Water Colors, 


the most approved mills and machinery, making Inks Inks for 


: , Tin Printing, 
that are dependable for Printers, Lithographers, Rota- Febvic, Box, 


gravure and Plate Printers, Die Stampers and others. Carton, etc. 


Offices, 605 to 611 West 129th Street, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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—Astride a bucket 
of Gosoline 











Out on a shady road, two miles north of Kalamazoo, is the ‘‘ World’s 
Model Paper Mill.”” Thence went Elbert Hubbard II and Freddie, 
“astride a bucket of gasoline,” one gay summer forenoon. 


What they saw is now in type—readable type, too! Cy, who runs 
the Roycroft print-shop, told us the book would be ready—well, soon 
after YOU read this! — which is good for a printer, eh? Please speak 
for a copy now. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 








**World’s Model Paper Mill.” 


Sprague Electric Works Manufacture 
All Parts of a Newspaper Press Drive 


Makers of Bond and Waxed Paper and Vegetable Parchment. 














All elements are 
co-ordinated in 
one plant. 


Push-Button Station 
used with Full Automatic 


Equipment. 






es 


150 Successful Instal- 
lations in Newspaper 


Offices attest the worth Full Automatic Controller, 
° Alternating Current, CR-6230. 
of Sprague Electric _ _— 
Drive. 


60 H. P. Double-Motor Drive, 
Alternating Current. 


Send for Bulletin No. 242 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Main Offices, 527-531 West 34th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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ee Printer knows the 
value of Systems Bond 


HEN you talk to your printer about your letterheads and 

\X/ forms, ask him concerning the value of Systems Bond. 
You will find that most printers prefer to bid on and 

work with a paper like Systems, standardized and uniform in 
quality, watermarked and backed by a manufacturing organization 
that itself carries through every step in the paper making process. 
Printers likewise prefer to work with a loft-dried rag-content 


bond, for such better quality means greater satisfaction to the 


customer. 


And they know that a paper like Systems gives better 


service, is more pleasant to eye and touch, has crispness, tough- 


ness, endurance all built in. 


Systems fills the need for a stand- 
ardized bond paper of better 
quality. It does so at a price 
that makes it compete with 
papers of inferior quality. Firms 
of standing can hardly afford to 
use paper of inferior quality, 
and they need not afford one 
higher in price. 

Ask your printer to use 
Systems on your next order of 


letterheads. He can also ob- 
tain for you our book “The 
Modern Manufacture of Writ- 
ing Paper,” interesting and valu- 
able to the paper buyer. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of papers— 
a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need —all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions— and includ- 
ing the well known Pilgrim, Trans- 
cript, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 














SYSTEMS BOND 


” The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
lle 




















with the tremendous consumer circulation of 
these great publications. If you don’t already 
stock Systems Bond it will pay you to get in 
touch with the nearest distributor at once.’ 


“This advertisement occupied a full page space 
in the Saturday Evening Post for August 23rd 
and in Collier’s for September 13th. You can 
see how well the printer has been linked up 
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N ew Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 


the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of stock 
Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 
Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 


Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 


ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 
Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 


Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consider- 
ing specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so that we 
can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for your work. 


Built by The Regina Company wisi. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, 


New York City 














~ Chapman Electric Neutralizer 























PREVENTS OFFSET 
SAVES TIME 
SAVES PAPER 
SAVES MONEY 


SOME OF THE USERS 


American Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Colorotype Co., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo. . 
Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio ; : 
Curran, Con. P., Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. . 
Donohue, M. ie & Co., Chi icago, 

Donnelley, R. Re & Sons Co., Chicago, Til. 
Excelsior Prtg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Goes Litho. Co., Chicago, me « 

Hall, W. F. , Printing Co., Chicago, Til. 

Henneberry Co. , Chicago, 1 ae 

Homestead Co., The, Des Moines, Iowa 
Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Kimball-Storer Co., ’ Minneapolis, Minn. © 

McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio . 
Metropolitan Syndicate Press, Chicago, II. 
Murphy, Thomas D., Co., Red Oak, Iowa 
National Prtg. & Pub. Co. .» Chicago, - 

Poole Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Regensteiner Colortype Co., Chicago, I.” 

Rotary Gravure Press, San "Francisco, Cal. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. i 
Successful Farming Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa . 
Transo Envelope Co., Chicago, Ill. . ‘ 

U. S. Printing & Litho Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. .. 
Wells & Co., Chicago ‘ 

West Publishing Co, St. Paul, Minn. 

Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Woodward & Tiernan Print. Co., St. Louis, Mo. . 


AND THOUSANDS OF OTHERS 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK—38 Park Row 


- BOSTON—220 Devonshire St. 


CHICAGO—Fisher Bld. 
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REDUCOL 














Netther a Dryer or a Non-Dryer 








Puts Your Inks in Proper Condition to Work Best on 
Different Kinds of Paper in All Kinds of Weather! 


HILE INDISCRIMINATE “DOPING” of 
inks should be avoided, it is impossible for an 
inkmaker to produce an ink that will work properly 
on all kinds of stock, in fact, even upon different 
lots of coated paper. The strength of the enamel 
varies on every lot of coated paper, and if “picking” 
is to be avoided, inks must be weakened to compen- 
sate for the weakness of the paper. 


The use of thin varnishes, oils and other prepara- 
tions containing vaseline for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the “tack” from inks is a bad practice, as they 
cause the inks to “mottle’’ and half-tones to fill up. 
Besides, such mediums deaden the color ot the ink 
and cause the printing to have a greasy appearance. 


A little REDUCOL will adapt ink to the stock without any 
bad effects. 








Price 60 Cents Per Pound 








Reducol 


Assists in making 
slip-sheeting un- 
necessary. 

Saves from 25 to 
50% in ink bills. 
Preserves the 
rollers. 


Assists in pre- 
venting offset. 


Eliminates much 
washing of half- 
tones during run. 
Makes half-tones 
and type and rule 
forms print 100% 
better. 


























O INK CONCERN can make an ink that will 
give the same results in different temperatures 

and under different climatic conditions. All inks are 
more or less affected by climatic conditions. You may 
work an ink one day, when it is warm, with satisfac- 
tory results; the following day it may be much cooler, 
and the ink will not produce the same results. Further- 
more, the atmosphere may be dry one day and damp 
the next. Some inks dry too quickly on the presses; ink 
that is too heavy will pull the coating off the paper. 


A reducer is necessary to overcome these conditions, 
but ordinary methods of “doping” inks with light 
varnishes, oils and compounds containing vaseline 
create other difficulties equally as bad, if not worse. 


The safe medium for suiting ink to climatic conditions, as 
well as to different classes and grades of paper, is REDUCOL. 





Special Prices in Large Quantities 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branches: Transportation Bldg., Chicago Neptune Bldg., New York City 






























Style A 
Pedestal 
Boston 


Staple 
Binder 







Insures 
Perfect 
Stapling 











Boston Automatic 





Staple Binder 


Nor a makeshift, but a first-class, dependable 
staple binder of which about eight thousand have 
been sold. Capacity, three-sixteenths of an inch. 
The equipment consists of flat and saddle table, re- 
versible driver, foot treadle, and iron work tables. 
Uses fine round wire and turns out a quality of Work 
equaling the best wire stitching. Staples are paper 
covered and are used in this way to minimize waste 


BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS ARE MADE IN 
TWO STYLES FOR PEDESTAL AND BENCH OPERATION 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. 


General Selling Agent 





SET IN PACKARD AND PACKARD BOLD 
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Today: 


Is the Watchword of 
the Print-Shop 


Never before have the printers had such a volume 
of work thrust upon them. Every printer has 
been forced to increase his output many fold. 
And how has he gone about to accomplish this? 


By Installing 


Kimble Motors 


on his presses to get the highest possible 
efficiency from every press 
and feeder. 


EASE OF INSTALLATION — Kimble Motors are 
easily and quickly installed, without a tie-up of 
your entire battery of presses. Only one press at 
a time need be laid up. 

PERFECT ConTRoL—Forward or backward, at high 
or low speed, a Kimbleized press is always under 
perfect control. The speed-control feature on the 
Kimble Motor is so flexible and instantaneous that 
you can make any and all speed variations desired. 
As Power SAvERS—Kimble Motors show a large 
saving in current consumption, because each 
reduction in speed causes a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the amount of current consumed. 


FOR ALTERNATING CURRENT ONLY 


For sale by all type foundries and dealers 
in printers’ supplies. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 
' CHICAGO 
































The 
Beck Engraving 


Company 


of Philadelphia 


Are enabled to accomplish unusual 
results by using 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


for Cylinders, Platens and 
all Hard Packing Presses 


The following letter from them gives their 
opinion of this time and labor saving product: 


You will probably be interested to know that the blankets 
we bought from you about six months ago as an experiment 
on two of our two-color presses have turned out very satis- 
factorily. 


We have the two presses running night and day on a four- 
color job that is issued weekly, and in order to get this out on 
time and to keep up to our schedule it is y to cut the 
make-ready to a minimum. 

Our make-ready on these 5-0 Miehle Presses that are 
printing the full-size sheet of 65 inches has averaged about 10 
hours. When I say ‘ make-ready ’ I mean the changing and 
registering of 16 plates on each color and the make-ready 
on two cylinders, as well as the necessary setting on feeder 
and press. 


I don’t mean to say that your blanket does all the work, 
but it certainly has been a big help to us in cutting the make- 
ready time to a minimum. This work is 120-line process 
plate, printed on an English finish stock. I am sending = 
a copy of the last edition and will be glad to send you a few 
extra copies at any time they might be of use to you. 





Sincerely yours, 
THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


(Signed) H. T. SORENSEN, 
General Manager. 


This unreserved endorsement of our blankets 
from a concern as prominent as the Beck En- 


graving Co. is but significant of the value of 
Carmichael Relief Blankets. 


These blankets effect a saving of from % to 
¥% in make-ready and increase production for 
many other reasons. Full details are given in 
our new booklet just off the press. Your copy 
is free for the asking. 


Write for our new booklet now. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
San Francisco Office: 771 Mills Building 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax Including Surtax 


Price Price 
Name of Security Maturity to Yield Name of Security Maturity to Yield 
State of Utah, Road 414’s July 1,1937 4.50% Britt Iowa School 5’s July 1, 1939 
Madison Co., Ill., S./D. No. 144, 5’s 1925 to 1939 4.55% St. Clair Co., Mich., Road 514’s 1921 to 1929 
Crawford County, Ia., Funding 5’s....... 1922to0 1923 4.55% Oakland Co., Mich., Highway 514’s 1925 to 1929 
Mason City, la., Funding 5’s. ...... 1924t0 1939 4.60% College View, Neb., School 5’s 1924 to 1944 
Youngstown, Ohio, School Dist. 5’s 1924 to 1930 4.60% Cleveland Heights, O., School 5’s 1941 to 1944 
Cleveland, O., 5’s Aug. 1,1927 4.60% Bayard, Neb., School 51(4’s 1927 to 1943 
Salt Lake City, Utah, School 5’s July 1,1939 4.60% Twin Falls Co., Idaho, S./D. No. 1, 534’s.. 1935 to 1938 
Eagle Grove, Ia., School 5’s 1925 to 1939 4.62% Bushnell, Nebr., Funding 6’s July 1, 1939 


Attractive Short Term Notes 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY, THREE YEAR, SIX PER CENT GOLD NOTES. 
Dated October, 1919. Due October 1, 1922. Price at market to yield about 6.25%. 


BRUNSWICK BALKE COLLENDER COMPANY SIX PER CENT SERIAL GOLD NOTES. 
Dated January 1, 1919. Due January 1, 1926-29. Price to yield about 6.25%. 


SLOSS-SHEFFIELD STEEL & IRON COMPANY, SIX PER CENT TEN YEAR, SINKING FUND GOLD NOTES. 
Dated August 1, 1919. Due August I, 1929. Price to yield about 6.62%. 


It is the policy of this bank to offer and recommend to its customers only such investments as 
we have purchased for our own account after a careful investigation as to their merit and as 
to the security back of the issue. 


Write for a selected list of conservative securities offered under 
our Partial Payment Plan yielding from 4.50% to 6.62%. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

















100% Plate Mounting and Registering System 


For Book, sinneiaitaiais Color Process and Label Printing 





jeer CLATH 
¥ ot Somers: ca 


6x8 EM HOOK 


Composing and Pressroom 
quipment 
Morgan & Wilcox 
Patent Steel Furniture 
Iron Furniture Job Locks 
Slauson Cylinder Locks 
Rouse Paper Lifts 
Rouse Roller Cooling Fans 
Mashek Patent Form Trucks 
Latham Patent Form Racks 
Sheet Dividers Riebe Quoins 
Riebe Quoin Keys 
Riebe Adjustable Guides 
Steel Roller Racks 
Miller Saw Guards 
Gas Burners for Cylinder 
Presses 
All Makes of Used Register 
Hooks and Bases 


LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING COMPANY 


608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 45 La Fayette Street. New York 
IT WILL PAY YOU to siiiae Before You Buy. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Take a Lesson from the Bootblacks 





Several months ago the bootblacks of Chicago 
hopped onto the band-wagon of high prices and 
hiked: the cost of shines to fifteen cents. 


Today the sign “All Shines 10c”’ is prominently dis- 
played over the door of many a shoe-shining “parlor.” 


Why? Old Father Dearborn either let his boots go 
unshined or amid grunts and groans did the job 
himself. 


There’s a point in the high cost of things which, 
when reached, the consumer meets with a refusal to 
buy or with a decreased demand for the product. 


It is obviously wise for the printer to hold down 
the price of printing to the lowest possible notch 
consistent with the success of his business. 


He can’t do it by lowering the wages; by lowering 
the cost of paper and supplies. These factors are 
beyond his control. 


He can increase his production, and thereby, and 
in addition, lower his costs, by the installation of 
faster and more productive machines which mini- 
mize the effect of the factor of labor. 


The result will be a continued large use of printing, 
busy shops and profitable printing. 


Meisel Presses are made for a variety of uses, and 
all are strictly automatic and capable of high out- 
put. By their use you can rise above competition 
and can engage in specialty printing. Buyers will 
seek YOU if you are a printer of specialties. 


LET US CONFER WITH YOU 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


946 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON 




















NELSON Model No. 3 


Paper-Punching Machine 
The Modern Machine for Modern Conditions 


To meet competition successfully and to 
make a fair profit, you must equip your 
printing-plant with modern labor-saving 
equipment. For your paper - punching 


work the NELSON Model No. 3 is recommended. 


Fast, Accurate and Strong 


In construction the Nelson No. 3 surpasses any machine 
of its kind. Its simplicity and strength make for greater 


speed and accuracy. 


Attention is particularly drawn 


toward the simplicity of the calculating center gauges 
and setting dies. It has several other features:we would 


like to tell you about. 


May we send you our Booklet with full particulars? 


C.RAWA.NELSON 


190 North State Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PARTICULAR BURNERS 


for Particular Printers 


No. 3 Burner 
an Overhead Burner, also serves 
both deliveries 





They Eliminate “ Offset and Slip-sheeting”’ 
They Eliminate “Static” 


No. 1 Burner 
for Front Delivery, printed 
side up, only 


pc inn arrestin: pigigene a tates is ap meat Retin ls iipinan «, w gae} 


The Burner with the ‘‘Punch’’ to give the Blue Flame that Produces Results 


It is Zuaranteed to the limit for sanitation, gas 
economy, efficiency, and convenience—the four 
last words in Burners. 

Every burner stays sold—that proves they are 
right. No excuse for trouble or faulty work any 
longer. This burner is standard equipment the year 


round, and it should have a place in your plant. 
It banishes the “Brouch” from your pressroom. 

Money paid for slip-sheeting is Zone forever. 
Money paid for a burner remains in your 


inventory. 
We have literature that tells all about it. Don’t you want it? 








AORTA 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 


2187 EAST SECOND STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Why NOT Help Your Salesmen 
Get Some New Accounts? 


New accounts mean new business— more profits—the goal you are striving to reach. 


Perhaps right now your salesmen have several promising prospects with whom they are trying to close. 


Let’s Give Them a Competitive Advantage 


Install the Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System, which is getting the business for scores of the best 
printers today. Factories, banks, wholesale houses, in fact all lines of business, use blank forms, manifold 
forms and cost sheets, ordered in large quantities. 

If you have an intertype or linotype equipped with the Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System you are 
well prepared to handle this class of work. 

You can figure blank work 25 per cent lower and still 
make more money than your competitor who hasn’t this 
labor-saving system. 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 
Touraine Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas 


Gentlemen — Enclosed find a few samples of blank and tabular 
work. Show us how we can save money on the composition of 
each individual job, setting it on the machine. Tellus why and 
how your system is superior to others. 


If you give your customer good service on blank work 
the rest is easy. You’ve gained a foothold. 


Let Us Show You How You Can Cash in on This Opportunity 


Firm name by 





The coupon is for that purpose. Use it—right now. ne 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. — State 


Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas 
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The Cleanest, Safest and Most 
Economical Glue Heaters Built 


They hold glue at correct temperatures without guess- 
work. No skin, scum or dirt. Heat retaining jacket 
(“fireless cooker” principle) conserves and utilizes every bit 
of heat generated. One quart heater consumes only one 
cent’s worth of current per day at average industrial rate. 


“INTERNATIONAL” 








Electric Glue Heaters 


Built in sizes for all classes of factories and shops. Heavy 
spun copper construction. No seams or soldered joints. 
Three heats. Rapid melting. No water bath. No burn- 
outs. No fire risk. Portable. Fit any lamp socket. 


Wherever animal glue is used, International Heaters will 
insure better results at less cost. Used by 
prominent concerns everywhere. 


InreanariondUE Lee pIC CMPANY 
ae ee 


MANUFACTURERS 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 


INDIANAPOLIS, U S.A 


Write for illustrated 
folder, 
“EFFICIENT GLUE 
HANDLING” 


**International 
Electric Heaters Are 
the Best’’ 
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Discovers Storage Space 
that never existed before 


It builds the piles to the ceiling—takes the place 
of a gang of heaving, swearing, sweating ‘‘box 
boosters’’—does twice the work in half the time 
and extends storage facilities 100 per cent. 

One man can take a Revolvator any place, throw 
on a load, swing the revolving platform toward the 
pile, turn the crane, raise the load and slide it off. 
Barrels, bales, boxes, bundles or anything to be 
piled are stacked higher by a Revolvator, in less 
time, with less labor. 


Bulletin I-42 will tell you more about it. 


REVOLVATOR COMPANY 
Sales Agents for N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
313 GARFIELD AVE., JERSEY City, N.J. 


N-O-S Compound does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 


JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


FINENESS, 
BRILLIANCY AND GOOD 
WORKING QUALITIES 
HAVE MADE 
JAENECKE- AULT INKS 
FAMOUS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


) SS | GS 

FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES. NEWARK, NJ. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: CLEVELAND 

Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 

POPs 


“First Aid Hints to Printers.”” Our little bookiet just issued is yours t you’l: only ask for it. 








Letters It's TOO LATE when plates are 
made and TOO EXPENSIVE when 


2 
1n the form is on the press. 
e The only safeguard against such losses is a 
Y} Tr. St reliable proof-press, the proofs from which are 
so clear and sharp as to show plainly every 


Proof the BROWER No.2 


e BALL-BEARING PROOF-PRESS 


is such a machine. Strong and substantially 
built, it will last a lifetime, and, owing to the 
ball-bearing feature, it is most easily operated. 
If you contemplate purchasinga proof-press you 
owe it to yourself to investigate the Brower. 


Descriptive literature on request to 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, III. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 
What the Eye Receives the Mind Absorbs — A Talk on Typography . 


By Everett R. CurRIER. 
School Versus Shop Training for Apprentices 
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Preparation of Book Manuscript 
By F. Horace TEALL. 
Work of Timothy Cole, Master Wood-Engraver, on Exhibition at 
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Printing-Inks: Their History, Composition and Manufacture... . 
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Job Composition — Rules in Type Display 
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When Uncle Sam orders the clock turned back one hour, the short, 
It is then time for you to order Winter 
Rollers. Hard Rollers will be useless during these crisp November 
Pliable, resilient, durable Rollers mean conservation of time 
in the pressroom, as they eliminate frequent resetting and changing 
of Rollers. 

“Fibrous” Rollers have a reputation of seventy years’ standing for 
quality, economy and service. We have five centrally located factories. 
Order from address nearest you. 


cold days of Fall are here. 


days. 
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CHANGING 
THE TIME 


BINGHAM BROS. COMPANY 


Founded 1849 
ROLLER MAKERS 


NEW YORK, Main Office, 406 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 521 Cherry St. ROCHESTER, 89 Mortimer St. 
BALTIMORE, 131 Colvin Street 
Allied with 
BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland 
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WHAT IS TYPE? 


§ YPE is language. Lan- 

guage is the first and 

s| broadest of the plateaus 

. 824) which lift man above 
the animals. With it we commu- 
nicate; to communicate is to be able 
to co-operate; without co-operation 


society as we know it would not exist. 
What is type? It is the viaduct be- 
tween past and present. It permits 
Volta to talk to Edison. Type bridges 


time as the wireless bridges space. 


O. A. OWEN 
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WHAT THE EYE RECEIVES THE MIND ABSORBS— 
A TALK ON TYPOGRAPHY“ 


BY EVERETT R. CURRIER 


INS) ROSTOUNY 7 Z| HAT the Eye Receives the Mind 
Absorbs” is an excellent title. 
#7 If you will examine it closely 
you will find it a rock-bottom 
Wi advertising axiom, one of the 
kind which you can well afford 
to pin up on the wall of your 
} mind. It is another way of 
a 3) saying that the mind can not 
absorb what the eye does not see. Or, to put it more 
positively, present your message so that the eye will 
receive it, and the mind will absorb it. My problem 
in this paper is to assist you, if I can, in the job of 
putting your printed messages in type and on paper 
in such a manner that the eye, that much catered to 
organ, will take them in and hand them over to that 
other known member which we call the mind... . . 
There is a new word, or perhaps I should say an 
old word, which I want to introduce here as part of 
our printers’ vocabulary, as a new label for the creative 
side of the printing industry, and for the application of 
this word we printers are indebted to the advertising 
profession, as we are for many other things. This word 
is presentation, and the phrase is, “the presentation of 
the message.” Now that you have a message, how 
are you going to present it to your public? In what 
manner are you going to put it on paper? What will 
it look like, and how effective will it be, after it has 
been arranged in type, with whatever accessories of 
illustration or decoration are to be used? Will the 
mind of the reader absorb it? 


*Extracts from an address delivered before the convention of the 
United Typothetz of America. 


2-4 


The matter of presentation embodies, as you 
know, every stage of the graphic arts — everything 
that takes place after, and often before, the copy is 
written. We have these various stages: layout, the 
making of illustration and decoration, typography, 
engraving, and the selection of appropriate paper and 
inks. Of these, the layout is obviously the most impor- 
tant and fundamental — and if I may use the expres- 
sion, the value of the layout depends wholly upon the 
thoughtout. . . . There are layouts and layouts. A 
very simple layout may have required a good deal of 
thought to make it simple; and a highly elaborate 
layout may have absolutely no thought back of it, if 
by thought we mean grasp of advertising values and 
skilful blending of the practical with the artistic. 

Next in importance to the layout itself I should 
place typography. In fact, it comes very acceptably 
at times within the scope of typography to provide the 
layout or to determine the page arrangement to which 
the copy shall be adapted. 

It can easily be seen how impossible it would be to 
carry on the art of printing and advertising without 
movable, adjustable printers’ types, and I think it can 
as readily be observed that drawings and engravings 
play a secondary part. If this is so, then we all want to 
know how to get the most out of the types that we use. 
We want to know how to make a proper selection of 
types and how to compose them to best advantage. 
So here we are right to the point of my topic, which is 
the selection and arrangement of type. 

The matter of selecting the appropriate type or 
types can briefly be disposed of. It is not nearly so 
difficult as the art of arranging them after the selection 
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has been made, nor so hard to elucidate. It is not 
unlike the difference between selecting the material for 
a suit of clothes and cutting the cloth for a good fit. 
Taste alone will perform the first, but taste plus skill 
is required for the latter. 

If I had been addressing an audience similar to this 
twenty years ago—in the days when I flitted from 
case to case with a compositor’s stick in my hand under 
the foreman’s watchful eye —I should probably be 
perspiring over a comparison of the merits of John 
Hancock and Schoeffer, of Jensen and De Vinne, or of 
a score of the picturesque job-faces then so up to date 
and desirable. You can see how hopelessly I should 
flounder about in endeavoring to decide what type to 
use for a piano advertisement and what for a shoe 
dealer’s bill-head. All I am required to do today, 
however, is to reiterate the excellent typographic 
bill of fare which the typefounders now have for us, 
and which those of you who are printers have in your 
own composing-rooms. 

On our present-day menu we find among the old 
styles the recognized leaders, Caslon, Goudy, Kenner- 
ley. The modern faces provide us with our stanch 
old friend, Scotch Roman, and with Bodoni. The 
antiques give us the venerable Old-Style Antique, or 
Bookman, which nobody can tire of because of its 
plain, clear, colorful simplicity. 

These are our staples — the type-faces we see and 
use every day in all places. Such a brief list can not 
include all the good productions, and there are new 
ones coming out all the time, but it does illustrate, I 
believe, how simple today is the matter of finding the 
right type. All we need to do is to realize that any 
one of a half-dozen faces will serve all ordinary pur- 
poses, whether of high or low degree, with equal 
appropriateness, power and clearness — if they are 
well handled. 

Some of these are, of course, more universally 
adaptable than others, and I should top the list with 
Caslon Old Style and those two now famous type- 
designs of Fred W. Goudy, the Kennerley and the 
Goudy Old Style. It scarcely matters what your 
problem is, you could make no mistake with these faces. 

I have said nothing of our bold faces. These come 
at times within the pale of the legitimate or necessary, 
in spite of the fact that clear, bold and striking effects 
of display can be obtained with the normal faces. But 
there are few bold faces that look anything but ugly, 
that do not disfigure instead of enhance the message — 
all well enough if it is a bill of lading or a laundry check 
that is under consideration; but not for the big problems 
in which we are all interested: the $5,000 advertise- 
ment page, the catalogue de luxe and the mail piece 
that is required to go out and beat the world. 

Two excellent bold faces that I would recommend, 
one a modern and the other an old style, are Bodoni 
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Bold and Goudy Bold. Of decidedly different charac- 
teristics, each is really excellent; and to any one who 
appreciates the difficulty of designing a good bold face 
these may be regarded as hard to improve upon. 

I have yet to mention the richly decorative and 
leisurely black-letter or text types. There are few such 
types which are really useful on those pages that have 
to be so readily absorbed by the mind, but every 
designer of printing should keep in the back of his head 
the possible enrichment of his page with an occasional 
line or word of Priory Text or Cloister Black. 

Of condensed faces and extra bolds, it seems to me 
that less said the better, from the point of view of 
typographic attractiveness. There is little point in 
attracting attention only to repel. The only places I 
have yet been able to discover as actually requiring a 
condensed face are the single-column newspaper 
heading and the one-inch display advertisement with 
not a nonpareil of white space to spare in either 
dimension. Extra bolds certainly do not belong in 
typography which is to be read at arm’s length. . 

It has many times occurred to me, as it must have 
to some of you, whether the printing art and industry 
would suffer, or whether indeed it would not benefit, 
if we suddenly found ourselves with but one available 
type-face — with the other thousand or two swept 
into the melting-pot. Those of you who own and 
operate composing-rooms could certainly congratulate 
yourselves upon a tremendously simplified mechanical 
problem and upon having found a way of showing a 
very definite profit from what is usually the wasteful 
end of the business. And artistically, I don’t think 
any one can say that we should be seriously handi- 
capped for want of means of expression. As you know, 
there are a few printing-houses already following this 
plan. It is not for me to recommend, however. I for 
one don’t care how many type-faces we have. The 
more the merrier, so long as we know how to use them. 

I can think of no better way of aiding you in 
securing a starting point from which to approach your 
typographic problems than to ask you to do this: Shut 
your eyes to the seductiveness of the thousand styles 
of type and ornament and the infinity of ways of 
putting them together. Forget that there is anything 
available but that single face of type we were just 
discussing. Go even farther and limit yourselves to 
just about the same essentials that a good typewriter 
can give you, a single font of pica caps and lower-case. 
Now as to arranging this type, suppose that the simple 
paragraph were the only known way of composing 
this font. 

Here you have typography reduced to the simplest 
terms possible. You get back to practically the 
facilities of the early printers who did such noble things 
and to whose printed pages we still go for inspiration. 
You get back, indeed, not very far beyond the limited 
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resources of Benjamin Franklin and his contemporaries, 
who, with a few sizes of old style and some black letter, 
were able to print their books, newspapers, advertise- 
ments, documents, handbills, and even money, with all 
the charm and readableness that could be desired. 

If you will reflect a moment you will see that no 
thought was ever written which could not be expressed 
with this pica type and this paragraph. Nothing 
which a wider range of types or manner of composing 
them could add could possibly make the thought 
clearer. What I am trying to say is, that there is but 
one set of symbols of some twenty-six letters and 
accessories required for the transmission of a thought 
through the printed page. The word cat is still cat 
whether in pica old style or twenty-point Cheltenham 
Bold Expanded. 

Let us, then, see what we can do with our pica 
old style before we branch out into agates and four-line 
picas, before we try to decide whether or not to use 
a modern or an antique or a bold face or a black letter. 
And let us see how far the good old paragraph will 
carry us before we begin chopping it up into all manner 
of display and all degrees of emphasis. 

Take a concrete case. Suppose you are preparing 
a page advertisement for the waiting list of a certain 
well-known Philadelphia publication. The essential 
elements of this burning message of your client, 
whether or not it succeeds in getting into the forms of 
this much courted journal, are the same that embody 
nine out of every ten of the advertisements that did 
get in. These familiar elements, when they can be 
discovered, turn out to be the name of the product, the 
name and address of the firm that wants you to buy 
the product, and a story that ought to be anywhere 
from five words to two hundred. Of course there is 
a trade-mark and a lot of artwork. 

Can this story be well told in a paragraph or a series 
of paragraphs of this pica old style without once open- 
ing the type artist’s box of tricks? Without omitting 
a single thing that the reader ought to know nor an 
atom of the persuasion usually thought necessary? 

To fly so bluntly in the face of the laboriously built 
up convention which we call modern advertising 
display would indeed be a courageous thing to do, and 
it would probably be the year 1925 before you were 
adjudged as, after all, sane. 

Really and seriously, while not necessary to go to 
quite these lengths, I honestly believe that the adver- 
tiser, the advertising profession and the printing art 
would benefit tremendously by such a housecleaning. 
I also believe that such a process of simplification 
would exert no small influence in putting back a little 
of the value in our sadly depreciated American dollars. 

Still pursuing this one-face, one-size idea, let us 
see some of the things we can do by way of variety 
without going farther afield. We can change the 
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paragraph’s shape and position. The lines can be 
opened by leading. Emphasis may be introduced by 
setting words in italics, small capitals or capitals. 
Paragraphs may be alternately in roman and italics 
or capitals. Dashes or spots may be inserted between 
them. Initials may be introduced. Really, do you 
not consider the possibilities fascinating? Remember 
we still have the picture, the border and the decoration 
to help out with — to provide some additional atmos- 
phere — if we need them. But it is wholesome to 
realize that the fresh air of common sense is better 
than too much “atmosphere.” 

You will notice that in my discussion I have made 
much of the idea of elimination, of the conspicuous 
value of being simple. When all is said and done there 
is one word which stands out clearly above all others 
as the guiding star to good typography. That word 
is simplicity. And if I did nothing else but repeat it 
here I should feel that whatever else I had accom- 
plished or failed to accomplish, I had at least driven 
home the most important point. So let us write in 
large letters this transcendent virtue, SIMPLICITY. 

Having made so much of this word, I must go on to 
repeat the obvious truth that to be simple does not 
mean to stop thinking, or that we have merely to slap 
up a few linotype slugs and the trick is done. . . . 
We all know that being simple is not as simple as it 
sounds. We know it involves the art of elimination 
and repression; of knowing the chart and how to steer 
a straight course through a bewildering maze. 

Simplicity is neither bareness nor dulness, nor 
crudeness nor coldness, nor the leaving out of things 
that should have gone in. And certainly it is any- 
thing but weakness, which is fatal to any piece of 
printed matter. . . 

You know that it is customary, in harnessing a 
horse to a cart, to put the horse in front. But if you 
will stop to regard it for a moment you will realize 
that we do not as a rule handle our typography that 
way. We arbitrarily determine a scheme of design 
and then force the words into it, whether they fit or 
not. I think it well worth considering that, so long as 
our thoughts are expressed in words, the design or 
scheme of display should fit the words —that the 
cart should go before the horse. 

Find out, for example, the best and most logical 
way in which your head-line or title can be placed, and 
make that the key of your design. Following this 
procedure you will often discover to your satisfaction 
that you have created not only a handsome page but 
a strikingly readable one, without even having thought 
of calling your artist to make a border or some gewgaws 
to deck out your page with. 

I am as strong an advocate as anybody else for good 
borders, initials and other decorations, but when I look 
afield and see the acres, one might say, of poor com- 
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mercial art done in an effort to give class by hiding the 
weaknesses of the typography, I wish that the artist 
had stuck to designing wall-paper or candy-boxes and 
left us alone with our good lead types and brass rules. 
And I think that many of you must feel the same when 
you reckon up the delays and costs and bad printing 
incident to commercial art. 

I am frequently called in and have laid before me 
a series of advertisements all complete but the typography. 
And please note the significance of that sentence. In 
other words, the advertisements, having come incipi- 
ently from what some agencies call their visualizers, 
have been through the art department and reach me 
in the form of proofs from line plates showing some kind 
of mixture of name-plate, package and Ben Day pat- 
tern, occupying all but a few square inches of the page. 
I am told they are particularly anxious for some good 
typography, and to please get busy and see what I can 
do. As if the devil himself could put type into such a 
page in a way that would even be noticed. Suppose you 
actually succeeded in producing a neat arrangement 
of nice lower-case Kennerley? What chance has the 
poor little word message against the strident and over- 
powering artwork? There is just about as much 
intelligence in this method of handling typography 
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as there would be in jacking up the whistle of a steam 
engine to build a new locomotive under it. 

The great mistake which most of us make is in 
assuming that all esthetic quality must be added by 
the brush or pen of the artist. Let types perform their 
blunt and homely task of getting the facts read, of 
course, but if we want to bring in any suggestion of 
the esthetic or to support any of the psychological 
theories about forming backgrounds of persuasion in 
the reader’s mind, if we want any kind of atmosphere, 
cold, warm, hot or frigid, bring on the artwork! 

I am not here to knock the commercial artist. He 
is my friend, and my accomplice in many an indis- 
pensable way. The world of the printed page would 
be drab and dreary without him. But when we do use 
the artist, let us, for goodness’ sake, use the best. Any- 
thing less is unworthy to be used with type. . . . 

In concluding, let me leave this observation: We 
really haven’t begun to grasp the power of this legacy 
that Johann Gutenberg left us. We are like a man 
with sound limbs going around on crutches. The 
sooner we learn to rely on our own good metaphorical 
legs, type, and the twenty-six letters of our alphabet, 
not only for the words but for the “atmosphere,” the 
sooner we will become masters of our art. 


SCHOOL VERSUS SHOP TRAINING FOR 


APPRENTICES 


BY FRANK K. PHILLIPS 


VER has the demand for com- 
petent printers been greater 
than at the present time. Good 
printers are almost as scarce as 
are shops equipped to teach 
apprentices more than the rudi- 
ments of printing. But before 
going into the subject it may be 


applied to the artizan of the art preservative. A 
“good” printer is one who is the master of all the 
technical processes of printing, from preparation of 
copy to delivery of finished product. He should know 
the fundamental principles of design and how to apply 
them in the composition of type forms; how to properly 
lock up a form for the press or for electrotyping; how 
to make ready a form on the press; the theory and 
application of color harmony in printing. 

Of course, in submitting the definition of a “good” 
printer I expect the compositor or the pressman to 
disagree with me, and probably in some future issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER to “flay me alive” and hang 


my pelt on the side of the receptacle wherein reposes 
his pride in being a “printer.” But the definition 
stands, regardless of its contradiction of the claims of 
individuals and trade organizations. 

Having disposed of this qualifying word, the theme 
of the article may be resumed. There is a dearth of 
good printers. Why? Several reasons may be advanced 
for the deficiency, but back of all of them lie two 
fundamental reasons — the failure to select proper 
material for apprentice training, and the failure to 
supply proper instruction to the immature apprentice 
material selected. 

The prevailing method of selecting and training 
apprentices in printing can not and does not produce 
skilled workmen of the highest degree. To function 
properly it is necessary that apprentice training in 
printing should be provided with apprentices who have 
a foundational education, equivalent at least to com- 
pletion of the eighth grade. The average apprentice 
in printing, at present, probably never completed the 
sixth grade. He very likely “quit” school at the age 
of fourteen years; after leaving school he may have 
worked at various boyish occupations, until he gravi- 
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tated into a job as errand boy for a print-shop. Here 
is where his career began. As an errand boy he was 
courteous, prompt, industrious and honest. The boss 
liked him and decided to do something for him, so at 
the age of sixteen years he placed him in the print-shop 
as an apprentice. At first he was put to sorting leads 
and slugs, cleaning rollers and sweeping the floor. 
After doing this for a year or two the boy is permitted 
to learn the case (sometimes he fails to learn it properly) 
and is then given a piece of reprint copy to set. At 
this stage of the game and thereafter the apprentice 
is usually ignored by employer and employed, and for 
the rest of his apprenticeship period he is compelled to 
beg or steal whatever information he acquires. At the 
end of the apprenticeship period he is declared a 
journeyman printer (?) and as this present employer 
knows of his incompetency, the young man is usually 
sent forth into the world of printing to seek a job. 

The picture is not at all overdrawn. It presents in 
truthful manner the ordinary method of training 
apprentices in the print-shop. But there is another 
way of training apprentices. 

In the last five years there has developed a belief 
that the proper place to train the apprentices in print- 
ing is in the public school shop. This belief is not 
confined to the professional pedagogue, who is familiar 
with the benefits to be derived from scientific methods 
of instruction, but has been extended to the two classes 
most vitally affected—the employers and the employed. 
Present indications are that the educators, the employ- 
ers and the employees, through their respective 
organizations, will soon codrdinate their efforts for the 
purpose of providing proper and adequate instruction 
to the apprentice in printing. Their common aim will 
be to produce a printer who is superior in education 
and skill, and who is workably conversant with more 
than one branch of the art. 

But why the school print-shop in preference to the 
commercial shop? The answer is, because: 

1.—The school print-shop is, on the average, better 
located, better ventilated and is usually better equipped 
for instruction purposes than the commercial print-shop. 

2.—Although the school print-shop would produce 
a commercial product, stress should not be placed on 
that product to the detriment of proper instruction, 
as is usually the case in shop instruction. 





Success smiles upon the printer who would no 
more offer a patron a poor job than he would 
offer him a counterfeit dollar.— G. W. Tuttle. 
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3.-—The selection of boys to learn the art of printing 
would be confined to those who possess the necessary 
fundamental education, in contrast to the present 
method of choosing boys who left school before they 
had the opportunity to acquire even the most elemen- 
tary education. — 

4.—The instruction furnished in the school shop 
would be taught by exceptionally skilled workmen, 
professionally trained in the principles of teaching, and 
the printing course would be supervised by men 
scientifically trained to “put over” such instruction — 
in brief, men who know what to teach and how to 
teach it. 

5.—In the school shop the apprentice would 
continue his education in the general subjects, such as 
English, history, spelling, etc., and these subjects would 
be closely coérdinated with the shop work. 

Instruction in printing in public schools has been 
provided in some localities for several years, and is 
now beginning to function as the means of producing 
better workmen. In time this functioning process will 
be automatically extended to the print-shop foremen, 
managers and proprietors. 

At present the school printing field offers exceptional 
opportunities to skilled printers desiring to become 
teachers. There are now about one thousand five 
hundred print-shops installed in the schools of this 
country, and the number is continually growing. 

A movement is being started to bring together for 
a conference the Apprentice Committees of the United 
Typothete of America and the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the Education Committee of the 
International Association of Printing Teachers, and 
the Vocational Education Committee of the National 
Education Association. It has been suggested that 
the conference be held in Cleveland, Ohio, during the 
annual convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, next Febru- 
ary. Such a conference would undoubtedly prove of 
great benefit to the printing art in general, and to the 
apprenticeship matter in particular. 

As all parties interested in the practical teaching 
of printing are agreed as to the demand for printers of 
above mediocre degree, it only remains for them to 
confer and come to an agreement, then codrdinate 
their efforts in the training of apprentices. 
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THE COUNCIL OF FOUR OF BUSINESS 


BY ROBERT FALCONER 


INYO, —7|DOUT a hundred years ago two 
4 a) brothers and a sister lived on a 
little New Hampshire farm. 
They made their own clothes 
from the wool of their sheep and 
the hides of their cattle. Their 
garden furnished them with a 
bountiful supply of good vege- 
i) tables. They ground their own 
wheat into flour. They sweetened their tea, made 
from sage raised in the garden, with maple-sugar from 
their maple-trees. Cider from the apples in their 
orchard furnished a stimulating drink. Their means 
of rapid transit was a yoke of oxen. These three 
people were very nearly sufficient unto themselves. 
Rarely did they visit the store except to sell some 
surplus product. They were as nearly independent 
of others as any family could very well become, but 
they did not live in the manner that people like to live 
today in the age of telephones, automobiles, etc. 

The desire for greater accomplishments, for more 
rapid progress, has caused people to turn away from 
this state of isolation and independence to one of 
codperation and dependence. It has caused four 
great divisions to be formed, each so important that 
the four may well be called the council of four of 
business — Capital, Business Ability, Labor, Con- 
sumer. These four, working hand in hand, accomplish 
marvelous results. When they are out of harmony, 
either complete disaster follows or, at best, the results 
are like those of an automobile-engine with the ignition- 
wires connected to the wrong cylinders. 

The word capital is used in such a loose way that 
it has come to mean to a certain class of people some- 
thing used to grind down labor and to mulct the 
consumer, while to another class it means great power. 
Both of these classes look upon capital in much the 
same way but from a different angle. Both of them 
are wrong. 

As a matter of fact,capital is nothing more nor less 
than the credit upon which modern business is built. 
No big enterprises are run on the money which those 
who run them have saved. They are run upon the 
money which many people have lent for the purpose. 

The so-called capitalists are more often than not 
the men who trade in this credit, who borrow and lend 
money, who are dealers in the proxies of wealth which 
are so necessary to great and rapid progress. It is 
only when capital is looked upon or used in a wrong 
way that trouble results. Capital is merely a silent 
partner to business enterprise. 
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It is the degree of business ability applied to any 
enterprise that determines the degree of success. In 
fact, it was business ability that first brought about 
this council of four of business. It is the diplomacy 
of business ability that keeps the four working smoothly 
together. Without business ability we would have 
chaos, bolshevism. 

The present state of affairs in Russia is due to the 
fact that an attempt is being made to run the country 
without business ability. Capital is present. The 
bolsheviki leaders apparently collect all the capital 
they will need for the rest of their lives. There is labor. 
Thousands of men and women would gladly work if 
conditions were favorable. There are consumers. 
There is no country where people are in greater need of 
the products of business. All that is lacking is business 
ability. We would have exactly the same results in 
this country if the business man were removed. 

Every business man is needed, no matter what gap 
he fills between the raw material and the ultimate 
consumer. What is needed is greater business ability 
on the part of each and every business man, greater 
ability at this time in steering the ship of commerce 
through the stormy seas of present world conditions. 

There was a time when labor was considered rather 
unimportant. In fact, there are even today men of 
importance who hold the view that it is not necessary 
to look upon labor as labor but as merely individual 
workers. In these days, when even the school-teachers 
are forming unions, it is becoming more and more 
necessary to treat with labor en masse. Whether or 
not this is the best way is not the question. We have 
combined capital, we have combined business ability; 
by means of advertising we have even gathered the 
consumers into rather distinctive groups. It is only 
natural that labor should combine. That it has is 
evident. That the labor condition of the world is 
serious has already been demonstrated. 

Even the small business man is likely to find that 
his employees belong to some labor union or combine. 
The only way to avoid such an eventuality is to go 
back to the primitive conditions on that New Hamp- 
shire farm. The best way is to recognize the condition 
as it exists and to admit that since labor is really one 
of the council of four it should be considered as such, 
for after all, it is labor that keeps things going. Without 
the motive force of labor nothing can be accomplished, 
and labor is entitled to and eventually is bound to get 
its just reward. 

Unless this point is recognized by capital, business 
men and consumers, costly strikes follow. If it is 
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frankly recognized it is usually possible to settle all 
things amicably. Most labor troubles are due to the 
fact that the workers place too high a value upon their 
services and the other three groups in the council of 
four of business place too low a value upon them. 
Every one recognizes the importance of consumers. 
Every one, however, has not yet recognized the im- 
portance of frankly telling these consumers the things 
they should know, of admitting them into the council 
of four of business, and of abolishing secret diplomacy. 
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The best and the only satisfactory way to keep the 
consumer a pleased member of the council of four is 
through advertising, by telling him all that he should 
know about business. It is the consumer who furnishes 
the money that is necessary to secure the credit that 
capital represents. Without this money from the 
consumer the business is soon going to fail. Full and 
frank publicity in itself prevents unfair dealings. It 
creates confidence and loyalty on the part of the con- 
sumer and the result is real success, real progress. 


PREPARATION OF BOOK MANUSCRIPT | 


BY F. HORACE TEALL 


( 
ceased the once prevalent prac- 


tice of doing their own manu- 

facturing. A few of our largest 

publishing houses still have 

composing-rooms, pressrooms 

and binderies under their own 

INY RPS AS /)| control, and these few may still 

a NS legitimately be credited or dis- 

credited with the good or bad quality of their work. 

We note this now because of the almost universal 

habit of attributing accuracy or inaccuracy to the 
publishers. 

For instance, a recent letter-writer told our readers 
that he especially approved and enjoyed the punctua- 
tion in the books issued by certain firms, evidently 
because it impressed him in general as a real help to 
the sense, and was not allowed to be haphazard, as so 
much punctuation is, so as to confuse the reader and 
force him to stop and think out the real intention, 
which should be made unmistakable by proper pointing. 
It is a matter of absolute personal knowledge to the 
present writer that two of the firms named established 
their good reputation when they did their own printing, 
almost entirely by means of genuinely good proof- 
reading — that is, proofreading done by men who were 
not held to mere imitation, but were rather expected 
to correct actual errors of copy as well as of mere 
typesetting. And a large proportion of the old reputa- 
tion has survived the change to pure commercialism 
that has come through hiring their printing done in 
various places. We shall say something later on the 
way in which this affects the quality of the work. 

Another source of difficulty really began to operate 
before the spread of mere commercialism, and threatens 
to become more prevalent rather than to decrease in 
malevolent effect. Strange as it may seem to say such 
a thing, the difficulty here meant arises through the 
introduction of a feature well calculated, under proper 
auspices, for benevolence. It is one which can not, and 


Seve lOOK publishers have nearly 
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should not, be lessened in any other way than through 
educational inculcation of adequate improvement in 
operation. One of the two firms alluded to above was 
almost as slow in adoption of the method causing this 
difficulty as New York city was in abolishing horse-cars. 
In fact, the writer is nearly sure that the final adoption 
of the newer method by both of these firms was syn- 
chronous with the disappearance of the authentic firms, 
for both companies now known by the old names are 
reorganized with none, or almost none, of the original 
family influence remaining. 

Practically all copy for books is now sent to printers 
in typewriting. Manuscript isa rarity. And in many, 
if not most, instances the typewriting is done by 
copyists. In theory this is supposed to provide good 
clear copy instead of the handwriting which so fre- 
quently used to cause trouble to compositors through 
illegibility. Which is a good and sensible procedure, 
with beneficial results so valuable that it almost seems 
sacrilegious to utter any criticism. But where is a 
human device so nearly perfect that we can not expect 
to make it better? 

The writer knows through personal experience that 
certain complications exist which can and should be 
ameliorated, and even eventually eliminated. Type- 
writing is much too often done by copyists who are 
not adept even as imitators, and their faulty work is 
sent to the printers with the assumption that it is 
actually the nearly perfect copy that it should be. As 
most work is handled now in commercial printing- 
offices, the proofs sent to the authors show reproduc- 
tion of all the crudities of the copy, with little evidence 
of correction. As evidence of the prevalence of mere 
imitation by operators the writer will relate the latest 
instance seen by him, with the assurance that it is but 
one of many which occur every day. An author in 
reading galley-proofs found the word “traveler” with 
a transposition which made it “tarveler,” but for 
correction merely marked an r inserted, and the opera- 
tor who set the line for correction actually made the 
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word “trarveler,” exactly as it was marked. Even such 
ridiculous things are often done by operators who are 
told to follow copy. Of course publishers generally 
have the typewritten copy edited, but often the 
editing is done without the care that such occurrences 
indicate as necessary. 

Our remarks about typewriting have more than 
hinted something of what was in mind when promising 
later reference to ill effects on the quality of the work, 
involved largely through pure commercialism. A 
publishing firm which has its own printing-office, and 
does only or mainly its own work, may have its own 
general style and have that style effectively followed. 
A large printing establishment with many customers 
must conform to many different styles, varying 
continually. 

A large establishment, which undoubtedly operates 
essentially just as innumerable others do, manufactures 
books for many publishers, including some of those 
most widely and most favorably known, besides doing 
a great deal of catalogue and periodical work and 
general work of all sorts. So much composition 
demands a great many proofreaders and much shifting 
from one style of spelling and other details to another, 
which is certainly very confusing. Inevitably, these 
conditions seldom permit the production of any work 
that does not show a mingling of different styles, 
especially necessitated by the differences between what 
is written and what is ordered. Take the case of novels 
for example. Copy is usually accompanied by an 
order to use a certain kind of spelling — say British — 
while the author or copyist has used another kind. 
It is not uncommon for operators simply to set just 
what is in the copy, regardless of such general orders. 
And it is equally common for the printers’ proofreaders 
to leave uncorrected many of the errors thus made. 

We can not attempt enumeration of all the dis- 
advantages incident to the prevalent method. We 
should never reach the point of constructive suggestion. 
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It must suffice to say that many grievous crudities 
appear in practically all books now published, which 
could be remedied by preparation of the printers’ copy 
before it goes to the operator. Such preparation is, we 
know, supposed to be made by many publishers, who 
must think they have it suitably done, since they 
commonly order the printers to follow copy, but often 
with the added instruction that spelling is to be 
according to some certain dictionary, while in copy 
some other authority has been followed, and sometimes 
no special style is preserved. Confusion is even worse 
in the use of capital letters, in punctuation, and in 
other details, and will be until it becomes a general 
practice for publishers, or better yet the authors them- 
selves, to have all manuscripts prepared by expert 
proofreaders who will read and correct the copy exactly 
as they would read proofs if unrestrained by pub- 
lishers’ confusing orders. 

Every large printing establishment always has in its 
employ at least one thoroughly qualified proofreader 
who could profitably use all his time in preparing the 
copy for the operators. We believe it would pay the 
publishers of books to have such work done on every 
book, even at the expense of having a separate charge 
in the printer’s bill for the time consumed. Enough 
saving would result from the consequent lessening of 
later charges for time used in correcting to more than 
compensate for the added initial expense. 

It is a positive fact that the one sure means of 
securing just what is wanted is to have everything, 
down to the last comma or capital, placed in the copy, 
so that the operator can imitate exactly what is put 
before him. Such imitation is undoubtedly what the 
operators will mainly produce, and proofreaders in a 
commercial printing-house are expected by their 
employers to keep their marking of corrections at the 
lowest limit possible for work that will be acceptable. 
The employers very naturally expect to charge sepa- 
rately for all time used in making other corrections. 











HEN your patrons bein to say to their business neighbors, 
“Just see the fine, tasteful work Jones did for me!" you can 


begin to sleep sweetly in the noon o’ the night. 
notice that before things flow our way we have to start somethin}, 
worth while flowing the other fellow’s way? —G. W. TUTTLE. 


Did you ever 
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's masterpiece, “The Angel or 


A full-size replica is in the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Copper etching from Japan proof of Timothy Cole’s wood-engraving of Daniel Chester French’ 


Death Arresting the Hand of the Sculptor,” Shaw Memorial at Boston. 
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WE have repeatedly had occasion to make mention of 
the many visitors we have been receiving from beyond the 
boundaries of the United States. This month we add 
several names to our list. Since the preceding issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER was sent to press it has been our 
privilege to welcome four visitors from widely separated 
parts of the globe: J. W. Timberlake, general manager 
of John Dickinson & Co. (Africa), Limited, manufacturers 
of and dealers in machinery and supplies for the printing 
and allied trades, from Cape Town, South Africa, accom- 
panied by his son, Lieut. W. H. Timberlake, who is 
returning from active service on the battle front in 
France; B. E. Pike, of Besley & Pike, Limited, printers, 
advertising counselors and artists, of Brisbane, Australia, 
who came to this country as the Australian representative 
at the advertising convention and who was commissioned 
to investigate several features of the work of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs for the purpose of putting them into 
practice in his own country; and Lever Tillotson, director 
of Tillotson & Son, Limited, printers and publishers, of 
Bolton, London and Manchester, England, who is investi- 
gating American machinery and methods for the printing 
and allied trades. It has been a source of great pleasure 
and profit to welcome these friends from across the seas. 
As they return to their home lands they carry with them 
highly favorable impressions of American efficiency, 
machinery, equipment and methods, which will result 
in making many new friends for the manufacturers in this 
country. Inasmuch as all of the visitors we have 
received have been seeking information regarding new 
devices, etc., we shall consider it a privilege to place any 
manufacturers who are bringing out new equipment, or 
who are desirous of extending their businesses into foreign 
fields, in communication with them. 





A CAMPAIGN to interest the “occasional mailer” in the 
proper preparation and addressing of parcels for the 
mails has been started by the Postoffice Department at 
Chicago. This is something in which every person in the 
country is concerned, and the postal authorities should 
have unlimited codperation in their efforts to increase the 
efficiency of the postal system and to decrease the number 
of packages that are undeliverable for one cause or 
another. As stated in a pamphlet recently sent out by 
the Chicago office: ‘When a postoffice receives a million 
or more parcels a day it makes a tremendous difference 
in its efficiency if any considerable number are badly 

2-5 


packed or addressed.” The pamphlet sets forth a “brief 
course in ‘postal preparedness’ as a means of preventing 
the annoyance occasioned by loss of time and effort.” 
It states that the office is “interested in the ‘occasional 
mailer’ particularly, for inexperience is at the root of the 
trouble.”” Too much emphasis can not be placed on the 
need of care, not only in the wrapping and addressing of 
packages, but also in keeping mailing-lists up to date. 
Extra work is required of the postoffice when a letter 
bears an address which has been changed, and delay is 
caused in the letter reaching the one to whom it is sent. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, for instance, still receives mail 
bearing an address that was changed some years ago, and 
also to persons who have not been connected with the 
company for a number of years. A little work in keeping 
mailing-lists properly revised will mean a great saving 
of time and trouble for the postoffice. We are ever ready 
to cuss and rave when our postal authorities go against 
the grain — let us give them the full measure of codpera- 
tion when they come to us with a request that will mean 
greater efficiency in making deliveries. Printers can do 
a great deal through their house-organs and other litera- 
ture in spreading this campaign. We recommend writing 
the Chicago Postoffice for a copy of the pamphlet referred 
to, the title of which is “Thrift in Mailing — Practical 
Hints for the Occasional Mailer.” 





The Way Out. 


A good friend of THE INLAND PRINTER has sent us the 
following letter, and because it is so timely and also 
expresses our own views so well we give it editorial 
prominence, hoping that it will receive the consideration 
which it merits: 

“Tt is not so very long ago when meetings were held 
and speeches were made in order to keep up the morale 
of those at home while others went where duty called. 
In assembly halls, in shops, in the lodges and in the 
churches, the same message was heard: ‘Keep the home 
fires burning.’ For a few weeks after hostilities ceased, 
reconstruction meetings were the order of the day. 

“We are all familiar with the foregoing, and at this 
day it strikes us, like a thunderclap from a clear sky, 
that there has been something overlooked. There are 
some of us who foresaw something like the conditions 
which exist today; and as was remarked to the head of 
the firm by which the writer is employed, had the 
example he set when he inaugurated the meetings in 
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his plant become more generally adopted, and had 
these meetings been given the publicity they deserved, 
especially from the daily press, until everything was 
properly readjusted, the unrest which is so evident at 
the present time would not have had a chance to crystallize. 
But all employers and stockholders were not alike — they 
did not have the same views. Be it said of those who had 
the larger vision, they are absolved from all blame. 

“Had the reconstruction meetings been continued 
with the same spirit that was expressed in the war meetings, 
the American worker would have learned a great deal 
about the science of business — that is, reserve fund, 
depreciation, overhead expense, supply and demand, 
etc.— also the great fundamental truth that labor and 
capital are as necessary to each other as food and air are 
necessary to the maintenance of life. 

“One large institution which came under the writer’s 
observation held meetings of this nature, but so many of 
the workers insisted that there was an ulterior motive 
back of the project that the meetings were discontinued. 

“Tt has required some courage to try to analyze the 
situation, but the writer believes he is not far from the 
solution when he states that a thorough campaign of 
education should be started and that both the spoken 
and the printed word should be used.” 

The industrial crisis through which we are now passing 
is largely the result of misunderstanding. Workers —a 
great many of them, at least — have not had the proper 
knowledge of the many and varied items aside from their 
own wages that must be included in the cost of the 
finished product, and those who have not been accustomed 
to giving deep thought to such matters have naturally 
been easily susceptible to the insidious propaganda of 
those who would tear down our industrial structure. Had 
the shop meetings referred to in this letter become more 
general and been continued through the period of readjust- 
ment with the same spirit as during the war, with a free 
and frank discussion of the problems of business, a greater 
degree of confidence would have been created and the 
present crisis would have been averted. 





Eliminating Typesetting From Magazines. 

What may prove to be a revolution in methods of 
producing publications appears very likely to be the 
outgrowth of the present disturbance in the printing 
industry of New York city. A report from that city 
advises us that two magazines attempted publication 
during the past month without the aid of compositors, 
one getting out its issues without the aid of pressmen. 

In order not to miss an issue after seventy-three years 
of continuous publication, the Dry Goods Economist pro- 
duced its October 11 number on mimeographs, five of 
these machines being installed to accomplish the work, 
copy being written on a typewriter, and some crude out- 
line drawings inserted in the advertising pages. The 
mimeographs took sheets 8% by 14 inches in size and 
printed on only one side. The magazine required twenty- 
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four of these sheets, printed on both sides. The sheets 
were folded once, collated and stitched, making a book 
of ninety-six pages, 7 by 8% inches. The edition was 
thirteen thousand, and it was necessary for the five 
machines to be kept working four days and _ nights, 
ninety-six hours, to get it out. For the issue of October 
18 several multigraphs were used, with somewhat better 
results, as these machines print from type or electrotypes 
from photoengraved plates. This issue consisted of 
fifteen thousand copies, one hundred pages, and twenty- 
five signatures had to be collated and wire stitched. 

The publishers of The Literary Digest adopted the plan 
of typewriting the copy and having it photoengraved, so 
that the magazine was printed from photoengravings. 
The copy was typewritten in ten-point type, five inches 
wide. Pages were pasted up on cardboard, the type- 
written matter, headings and proofs from engravings 
being assembled and sent to the engraver, who reduced 
them to the regular page size, which brought the type down 
to about eight-point. Our report states that nothing was 
saved in the cost of composition, as it was found that the 
cost of the typewriting, pasting and photoengraving 
averaged $7.50 a page. 

Another report from California indicates that the 
same or a similar plan was adopted by the Los Angeles 
Times, and this report goes so far as to predict that 
“within ten years the linotype will be a thing of the past.”’ 

This plan of typewriting copy to be photoengraved, 
the engraved plates to be used in printing instead of 
printers’ type, has been tried several times. It may be 
interesting to recall that in 1905 Browning & Backes, of 
New York, published a book called “Glorified Type- 
writing, Its Book — Teaching the Principles of American 
Callitypy,” which defined callitypy as the art of type- 
writing in such adapted manner that the machine’s 
product can be used for printing purposes through line- 
engraving processes. The idea failed because typewritten 
copy when reproduced is illegible compared with regular 
type printing, and human eyes are too precious to take 
any chances of injuring them. 

The results of these efforts to issue publications without 
the use of regular type can not be called satisfactory. It 
is doubtful whether such a plan could be developed to an 
extent that would give results equal to those given by 
type. Nevertheless, they demonstrate what can be done 
in an emergency, and it seems evident that we may look 
forward to some remarkable changes in methods of pro- 
ducing publications. 

This recalls to mind the fact that some years ago it 
was proposed that pictorial sections of magazines be 
produced on a photographic rotary press, using a reel of 
film and rolls of sensitized paper which would be brought 
into contact and printed photographically, developed, 
washed, dried, folded and delivered rapidly. 

Who can tell what the next decade may bring forth 
in the way of improvements in the reproduction of iilus- 
trations and letterpress in magazine work! 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


“The Art of Looking Up Words.” 


To the Editor: CuIcaco, ILLINOIS. 

The suggestions in the article by Jack Edwards, “‘The Art 
of Looking Up Words,” in October number, are applicable to 
the proofreader as well as the typesetting machine operator, 
especially in regard to looking up unfamiliar words. I venture 
to say that no proofreader is so well informed that he never 
gets ‘‘stuck” at times over some unusual word. 

The proofreader has an advantage over the operator in 
having pencil in hand, convenient place to write, and paper 
upon which he can jot down the unfamiliar word and look it 
up at convenient opportunity if not necessary to do so at once. 

A recommended practice is to check doubtful points on 
margin of proofs without stopping while reading, and when 
finished make one trip to the dictionary for all. 

As Mr. Edwards says, “the looking up of an unfamiliar 
word usually results in setting in motion a chain of things of 
far-reaching effect.””’ The fascination of following up the 
things thus found, however, is liable to lead the investigator 
to forget work that may be waiting and thus cause delay. 
Memoranda can be made of the points in question and looked 
up later at office, home, or reference library. The extent of 
the information picked up in this way is surprising at first trial. 

S. K. PARKER. 


“The Call for Brains.”’ 


To the Editor: WARREN, OHIO. 

Your editorial under the head ‘‘The Call for Brains” 
(September issue) is a very good one. 

The Peace Treaty should be acted on in a way that shows 
appreciation of the work of our President at Paris. Then, I 
believe, the plan for a supreme court of business should be 
worked out. Let’s put some oil on the sea. There are too 
many fellows trying to rock the boat at present. 

Harry R. MARLow. 


A Note of Appreciation From England. 


To the Editor: STOCKPORT, ENGLAND. 

The attached may possibly be of some interest to your 
readers. Allow me to congratulate you on your July issue. I 
recommend THE INLAND PRINTER to all my friends here, and 
have succeeded in having it introduced into our office 
library here. 

[The note attached is as follows:] 

Answering an advertisement in THE INLAND PRINTER I have 
been favored by the Parsons Paper Company, of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, with a copy of the ‘‘Parsons Handbook of 
Letter Headings,” described on the title-page as ‘‘An Authori- 
tative Manual of Text Matter, Principles of Arrangement and 
Standards in Styles.’ But that description errs on the side 
of modesty. The book is one of the best produced specimens of 
advertising literature I remember to have seen, and it is as 


useful as it is nice. It is the good fortune of the printer that the 
very advertisements of people connected with his business are 
often in themselves lessons in craftsmanship, and no printer 
getting such a book as this can fail to profit. I shall prize 
my copy as highly as anything I have in my technical library, 
and I may say that it has been greatly admired by all who have 
seen it. The general impression remaining after perusal of 
the handbook is that with good types, careful display and 
printing, and Parsons quality paper, the printer has in his 
hands almost all he needs to produce the very finest work. 
FRANK Hewitt, H. M. Stationery Office. 


Letters We Appreciate. 


To the Editor: LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

In reading the editorials in the August number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER I notice some one has THE INLAND PRINTER 
since Vol. 1. I have them also, and all bound, in my library. 
Expect to have the rest of them as fast as issued, as long as I 
keep at the printing business. A. G. ALRICH. 


To the Editor: LouIstIaAna, Missouri. 

I am a very enthusiastic reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and get a great deal of good out of the columns of each of its 
departments. I think that every printer should avail himself 
of the opportunity of reading this magazine, as it certainly is 
the ‘‘stepping-stone”’ to success in the various departments 
of the printing business. 

Difficulties in every branch of the trade are thrashed out 
very plainly in this magazine, which, I find, is a very useful 
‘“‘tool’’ to every one connected with the printing art. 

As the country printer has to deal with nearly every branch 
of the trade, he is the man that encounters the most difficulties, 
and likewise, I believe, receives the most good from the trade 
journal’s columns. I ama “‘country-bred printer” with enough 
of the city printer’s experience to appreciate fully the duties 
he has to perform. I know THE INLAND PRINTER is a great 
help to all of us, and again I say that too much praise can 
not be given to this well-edited and up-to-the-minute trade 
journal. R. J. WILLIAMS, 

Foreman Printing Department, 
Stark Brothers’ Nurseries & Orchards Company. 





A Suggestion. 


To the Editor: NATIONAL Mititary Home, KANsas. 

A suggestion for printers who can’t afford regular type- 
cabinets: Enclose the backs and ends of regular type-case 
stands with Beaver board. Cost, including light one-inch 
strips of pine or cypress, $2.50 to $3. Do the work yourself 
—or a carpenter will do it for $1.50 or $2 — and you have as 
good a cabinet as any one wants. I have two in use here. 

CHARLES B. STICE. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

TueE British printing-trade is becoming worried about 
American competition. 

THE London Times is becoming up to date. It now issues 
an eight-page rotagravure section with its weekly edition. 

THE penmakers at Birmingham have recently organized 
a union, which has a membership of 2,400 out of the 3,000 
workers at this trade in the city. 

THE master printers of Cork, Ireland, have formed an 
association, and are discussing the details connected with the 
establishment of standard hourly cost-rates. 

DvRING the war, owing to paper shortage, the British Post- 
office Department ceased to sell stamped envelopes and news- 
paper wrappers. They are now on sale again. 

THE National Union of Journalists has affiliated with the 
Printing and Kindred Trades Federation. A recent ballot in 
the union showed 1,132 in favor of that course and 192 
against it. 

THE Caxton Convalescent Home (at Limpsfield) recently 
received very substantial donations —from Mr. Northcliffe 
(of the Times), £200; Waterlow Brothers & Layton, £200; 
Associated Newspapers, £100, and from the staff and employees 
of the Lamson Paragon Supply Company, £50. 

THE twenty-sixth session of the St. Bride Foundation 
Printing School, at London, commenced September 15, with 
an augmented staff of practical instructors. The curriculum 
is based on workshop needs and embraces every branch of the 
printing and kindred trades. It has both day and evening 
classes. 

Cot. H. K. STEPHENSON, council member for the Park 
Division of Sheffield, is to be the new master cutler of the city, 
succeeding Col. Arthur Bingham. Colonel Stephenson has 
twice been Lord Mayor of Sheffield, and is one of the part- 
ners in the well-known typefounding house of Stephenson, 
Blake & Co. 

AT a special delegates’ meeting of the London Society of 
Compositors, held in Memorial Hall, April 30, which was 
called to consider proposals for a new scale for Sunday news- 
papers, a resolution was passed by a very large majority, 
“That all work produced on composing-machines — book, 
newspaper, general and jobbing — shall be charged on piece.” 

THE union label, originated in the United States, has for 
some years been adopted by the Scottish Typographical 
Association, and was recognized during the recent general 
election campaign in Glasgow. As an instance, Winston 
Churchill, M.P., and Minister of State for War, not only made 
use of it on posters announcing an address, but had it printed 
in colors. 

AccorDING to its last half-yearly report, the London 
Society of Compositors increased its membership over five 
hundred in six months, many coming in through the addition 
of thirty-two offices to the “fair” list. The total membership 
on the books now stands at 14,010. The increase in the 
society’s funds during the six months amounted to £7,478 
($36,380); the total assets are £91,016 ($442,732.84). The 
society paid out in this period £09,695 in superannuation 
benefits, £2,120 in funeral donations, and £676 to members 


out of work. 
GERMANY. 


Last June the J. G. Schelter & Giesecke typefoundry and 
printing-machine factory, at Leipsic, passed the one-hundredth 
year of its existence. 

Ernst MORGENSTERN, founder and publisher of the 
Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker, one of Germany’s prominent 
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printing-trade papers, died at Berlin, July 7, last, aged 
sixty-eight. 

THE publishing house of Breitkopf & Hertel, at Leipsic, 
has concluded the second century of its existence, having been 
started in 1719. It was really the successor of a business which 
was started before 1542. 

On August 15, last, the Federation of German Master 
Printers attained its fiftieth year of organization. A general 
meeting was held at Leipsic on October 15 and 16, at which 
this anniversary was duly celebrated. 

THE newspapers and magazines in Bavaria are prohibited 
from printing advertisements. Under the socializing of the 
Bavarian press nobody must profit from the newspapers. 
Magazines may only appear under license, and if unable to 
support themselves without advertising patronage they will 
be suspended. Any one attempting to secure insertion of 
advertising matter in newspapers or magazines is liable to trial 
by the revolutionary tribunal. It is announced that the 
socialization of the news agencies, paper factories, theaters and 
moving-picture shows will follow. 

THE German emissaries who attended the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles carried with them a complete printing- 
plant. A train of twelve cars carried the equipment and the 
force of workers. Steam-engines and dynamos on the train 
provided electricity for the lighting of the cars and power for 
operating the printing machinery. Lithographic apparatus, a 
photographic laboratory and a bindery were also included in 
the equipment. The plant was used for producing in pamphlet 
form the German counter proposals to the Peace Treaty terms. 
Nineteen people composed the force to operate the plant. 


FRANCE. 


Paris has now 551 printing-offices and 240 lithographic 
establishments. 

GEORGES RENAULT, a prominent Parisian typefounder and 
head of the Renault & Robcis foundry, died a few months ago, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

THE engraving and electrotyping firm of G. Peignot & Fils, 
at Paris, has lost four members (sons of G. Peignot), who gave 
up their lives at the front in the war. The concern is now 
managed by M. Menu, a long-time collaborator of the 
missing members. 

THE French Press and Book Printers’ Union announces 
that it recognizes that the continued rise in the cost of indis- 
pensable commodities of life will render useless and vain all 
increases of wages so long as nothing is done officially to keep 
down the cost of living. 

GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, present premier of France, accord- 
ing to L’Armorial Frangaise, which has been looking up his 
pedigree, is of “noble” descent. His family was traced back 
to one Jehan Clemenceau, master printer of Lower Poitou, 
who, in the fifteenth century, obtained a patent of nobility 
and was dubbed Jehan Clemenceau de la Clemenciere. 


SWEDEN. 


THE strike of Swedish printers has ended, but the wages 
now accepted are not as high as those offered by the newspapers 
before the strike. It has been agreed that the employers shall 
have the right to arrange the division of work, to engage and 
dismiss workmen, and to employ non-union as well as union 
men. The working week is to be forty-eight hours for day 
work and forty-five hours for night work. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE Postoffice Department has issued three new “‘Peace”’ 
stamps, of the denominations of 714, to and 15 centimes. They 
are double the size of the ordinary stamps. 
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These printed missiles, random sent, 
Shall shake the vaulted continent ; 
Or flash a simultaneous gain 

To many a quick, receptive brain; 
Or battle down some mighty wrong, 
Or ancient idol, cherished long. 

Ob! who can measure, who can guess 
The giant potence of the press? 
—Hnonymous. 


* * * * 


A good deal of room at the top is made 
by gentlemen who have gone to sleep 
there and fallen off.— Henry Taylor. 


x £ * * 
Printer’s Marks. 


OMPARATIVELY few of the En- 

glish printers used printer-marks. 
Most of those who used such marks in 
England were men of foreign origin. The 
use of printer-marks in France was com- 
pulsory for a long period. Silvestre, in 
his ‘‘Marques Typographiques,” repro- 
duces faithfully 1,310 of these insignia 
of French printers. It is a book any 
printer may well be proud to own. 


* * * * 
Printing Under Guild Rule. 


RINTING in Venice was under the 

absolute control of the printers and 
booksellers’ guild, established by law in 
1548. Any qualified Venetian printer 
who printed a book never printed else- 
where before had the privilege of exclu- 
sive printing and sale for twenty years. 
If a book was badly printed or on inferior 
paper, the privilege of reprinting it was 


withdrawn. 
*x* * * * 


Rules of the French Guilds. 


HE rules of the French guilds of 

printers protected the printer-marks 
of their members. In 1621 Denys de la 
Noue used the mark of Jean Richer. He 
was ordered to surrender the engraving 
and destroy the title-pages and fined 
1,000 livres. In 1671 the Elzevirs of 
Amsterdam shipped into France a large 
number of books carrying the imprint of 
a printer of Amiens. These books were 
confiscated and sold for the benefit of 
the guild. 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 








WILLIAM CASLON. 


cee HA 








William Caslon I., Typefounder. 

Here is the first Caslon, whose handiwork, done between 
1724 and 1734, still delights lovers and doers of good 
printing, because good old Caslon roman and italic are 
in so many places unsurpassable. Caslon was born in 
16092 and died in 1766. He first learned the art of engrav- 
ing gun-stocks, and through the encouragement of William 
Bowyer, printer, he attempted letter-designing and punch- 
cutting. His success was instant. He gradually accu- 
mulated wealth. He associated with men of the arts and 
was a friend of Handel, the famous composer. Though 
the last of the Caslons died in 1874, the Caslon type- 
Soundry still flourishes. 


Printing, the Mother Art of 
Civilization. 

T is soon found that the greater part 

of literature has been the mere pour- 
ing out of one bottle into another.— 
Burton. Yes; this is true even of a 
Shakespeare. His ingredients came from 
many books, but out of them he made 
magnificent cocktails. Without our art 
of printing there could be no great 
authors. When from the fourth to the 
fourteenth centuries of our era books 
did not circulate, there were no authors 
of average merit, and very, very few 
authors of any merit whatever. Yet 
most authors believe that they have 
inherited the task of old Atlas. The 
Art — in this instance our Art of Print- 
ing — is greater than the Man, “‘so vast 
is Art, so narrow human wit.” 










The Proofreader Wins, as Usual. 
\ « a newspaper office, which shall be 

nameless, there was a reader with a 
talent for verse. A dirty proof or a par- 
ticularly bad ‘‘ Bloomer” would be cele- 
brated by some lines written in the 
margin. This led to practical jokes 
being played on the reader, more for the 
sake of the inevitable retort than any- 
thing else. The reader’s room was below 
the composing-room, the proofs being 
sent up and down in a small lift. One 
day a compositor wrapped a chunk of 
wood in a proof-slip and sent it down. A 
few seconds after up came the proof, and 
on it was the following witty but good 
natured retort: 
Of course we often get queer things 

Sent down-stairs to be read, 
But who’d have thought a foolish comp. 
Would send us down his head ? 


— Selected. 
* ok * 


Concerning a Comma. 

N his report of a fine arts exhibition 

at Paris, Edmond About wrote: 
““M. Lepere is skillful, educated, more 
than intelligent.” Lepere inquired, by 
note, of the writer what he meant. “TI 
suspect you meant to say that I am better 
educated than intelligent, and that the 
comma after educated signifies nothing.” 
About replied: “‘The comma _ proves, 
sir, that I regard you as a man who is 
educated and more than intelligent.” 
Lepere was not satisfied and appealed 
to the law to redress his grievances. 
About answered: “I am challenged to 
explain, and to say if that comma be a 
serious, solid, established, intentional 
comma, and if I meant to say that 
M. Lepere was both an educated man and 
a man of remarkable intelligence. I 
hasten to declare that I was under that 
impression when I wrote my article a 
fortnight ago.” And with this more than 
equivocal explanation the irascible Lepere 
had to be content. 


* * * * 


What has once passed the press is 
irrevocable — a printing-house may be, 
with propriety, compared to the infernal 
regions for its ease of entrance and its 
difficulty of return.— Samuel Johnson. 
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Honors Unequally Distributed. 
HERE is the business or profession 
of making war. In the Great War 
the professors of that art, called generals, 
arranged matters so that many thousands 
were deprived of sight. For this achieve- 
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offers a peace with larger armies and 
navies and more taxation superimposed 
upon war taxation. 

No monument has been erected in 
honor of the Frenchman, Valentin Haiiy, 
who, in 1784, first invented printing to 





A Typographical Allegory. 
Reduced from the frontispiece of “ Histoire de V Origine et des Premiers Progres de ’ Imprimerie,” by Prosper 


Marchand, The Hague, 1740. 


Typography, with robes decorated with the Latin, Greek and Hebrew alphabets, 


composing-stick in hand, supported by a printing-press, descends from heaven, and is introduced by Minerva and 
Mercury to Germany, who in turn introduces the Queen of Arts to Holland, Italy, France and England. Ger- 
many’s shields have on them portraits of Gutenberg and Fust; Holland honors Coster; France honors Robert 


Estienne; Italy honors the great and learned Aldus,and England honors Caxton. 


Contrast this sublime picture with 


the “ Mutt and Jeff” effusions which American printers were offered as heralds of their September convention. The 


original copperplate engraving is 6 by 8 inches. 

ment they wear crosses and medals, and 
are handsomely paid. Monuments will 
commemorate them. They will live 
forever in history’s pages. There is no 
profession more honored, strange to say, 
than that of killing human beings. There 
is no occupation more profitable than 
that of providing the means for killing 
human beings. Why, then, should war 
be abolished? Even a pacifist adminis- 
tration, once it has tasted blood and 
“glory” in a war in which millions 
fought with the idea of ending wars, 


be read by the fingers of the blind. 
Devoting his life to the service of the 
blind, Haiiy founded, in 1784, in Paris, 
the first asylum for blind children. He 
opened the mental eyes of thousands of 
blind persons during his lifetime, and 
his ideas have opened the mental eyes 
of many, many thousands since. He 
taught his blind pupils to print as well 
as to read. In 1786 he published his 
“Essai sur l’Education des Aveugles”’ 
(Essay on the Education of the Blind), 
printed in raised characters by his blind 
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scholars. Incalculable blessings have 
been the dividend of Haiiy’s self- 
sacrificing life-work, and will ever con- 
tinue to be, but will his history be taught 
in our schools as the histories of the pro- 
fessors of destructive arts are taught? 
Not, we think, until we learn to be 
governed by reason rather than by 
“hurrah.” 

Valentin Haiiy was the inventor of a 
new department of printing. Passing 
through a typefoundry a short while ago 
we saw types being cast for the blind. 
Then it occurred to us that the printers 
might be glad to know of this good, 
great man. Then it occurred to us that, 
to the discredit of mankind, its real 
benefactors receive scanty gratitude, and 
that the words of the poet are true: 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends — 
The good, great man? Three treasures-—love and 

light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infants’ breath: 
And three firm friends, more sure than day and 
night, 
Himself, his Maker and the angel Death 


* * * * 


Do It With All Thy Might. 

HERE can be no greater blessing 

for a man than to have acquired 
that healthy and happy instinct which 
leads him to take delight in his work for 
work’s sake; not slurring it over, not 
thinking how soon it will be done and got 
rid of, not troubling himself greatly 
about what men say of it when it is done, 
but putting his whole heart and mind 
into it, feeling that the thing he has 
turned out, be it work of the mind or 
work of the body, is conscientiously and 
honestly perfect to the best of his power. 


* * * * 


Anno Domini. 

HE use of the term ‘ A.D.” to 

designate the years of our era did 
not begin until the eighth century after 
Christ. Prior to that time governmental 
and historical documents were dated 
according to the year of the reigning 
sovereign of a country or of the Pope. 
The earlier custom survives in mon- 
archical countries. In the United States 
the earlier custom survives in dating 
presidential proclamations according to 
the years of our independence. 


* * * * 


1619-1919. 
“Behold, my son, with how little 
wisdom the world is governed.” — Oren- 
stiern (1583-1654). 


* * Ke * 


‘* Nobody at Home.” 


You beat your pate and fancy wit will 
come; 

Knock as you please, there’s nobody 
at home. — Pope (1688-1744). 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 








Personal replies by letter will be made only when 


request is accompanied by return postage. When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


The Ink and the Paper. 


It is quite generally recognized today that the same ink 
will not work on all kinds of paper, nor will the same half-tone 
ink run properly on all grades of coated paper. The day of 
the general black ink, bought in quantity, has gone. The wise 
printer now sends his sample of paper to the inkmaker and 
holds him responsible for the results. If possible, he sends 
one of the cuts to be used with the paper. 

The inkmaker will tell you that some inks are made to dry 
on the paper through oxidation from the air, while others are 
prepared so as to be in a measure self-drying through oxids 
contained in them, and still others are made to be absorbed 
into the paper. Naturally, there are some that combine two 
of these qualities. This is entirely distinct from the fineness 
to which they are ground and the tinge of color given to the 
black for the purpose of producing depth and richness of color. 

The papermaker will tell you that some papers are made 
with a large amount of sizing so as to hold the ink on the surface, 
while others are given as little sizing as possible so as to absorb 
the ink and give a dull effect. Some are given a high finish by 
means of repeated calendering, others are polished by rapidly 
revolving brushes, while the dull-coated ones and the antiques 
would be spoiled by either of these treatments. 

Some of the papermakers and some of the inkmakers have 
come together in the desire to have their goods used with the 
least trouble to themselves and to the printers, and have 
prepared special inks for the different grades of paper, so that 
to get an ink that will just suit it is often merely necessary to 
notify the ink dealer just what make and grade of paper you 
are going to use. 

But there is a fly in the ointment in those plants employing 
a pressman who thinks he knows more than the maker of the 
ink, and who proceeds to dope the ink to make it work more 
freely or dry faster, or for this, that and the other reason. 
There is only one good rule in the use of ink, and that is to try 
it just as the inkmaker advises after having seen the paper; 
then, if it does not work right, send it back to him to be changed. 
This does not mean to wait until the form is on the press and 
then rush around with a dope-can or telephone the ink dealer 
that his ink is no good. It mea .. to try the ink before the 
form is on the press and see just how it fits the paper. 

The question of ink and paper is often a serious one, and 
one that has caused numbers of violent disputes between the 
printer and the paper man, for which the latter was not to 
blame. 


The Pay-Roll and a Few Other Items. 


For months past we have heard considerable about the 
effect of the increase of the mechanical pay-roll upon the cost 
of the printer’s output, and of the terrible things that are going 
to happen to the printing business because of these increases. 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 





The laborer is certainly entitled to a fair compensation, 
and while it is an open question as to what that compensation 
should be and how much the worker should in honesty and 
justice do for that compensation, there are certainly no good 
reasons why he should not be entitled to a sufficient salary to 
afford him and his family a comfortable and decent living in 
accordance with American standards. 

We are not going to enter into a discussion as to how many 
dollars the employees of a printing-plant should receive per 
week, or the number of hours they should work, but we do 
desire to point out some facts that were shown in the report 
of the American Cost Commission at the United Typothetz 
convention. 

In one part of this report there is a table showing the 
relative percentages of the several principal items of cost to 
the whole, which we reprint for the benefit of those who were 
unable to attend the convention: 

Percent Percent* 
Total Cost Mfg. Cost 





Ny AMM eres, oy vaso aie a aes oe A ee $6,388,404.74 90:94 sends 
etn enc erecs say tees ee ase gs wie aR 793,852.04 Ce ) ne 
Miscellaneous purchases............. 1,515,807.93 7 oR ee 
Mechanical pay-T0ll «5.06... 664 6a c<es 5,898,759.18 27.55 40.41 
Office and sales pay-roll............. 2,283,253.85 10.66 17.95 
PREM Gc AMC MENG 6 oa5 co. cp ae, oe oa ete eeresvas 678,318.50 r, on 5.34 
Rea Suede sein cect a oe mae 80,049.52 -37 .62 
OGG R ses aor ook eek ee eaaie 141,390.82 .60 1 
Fnsuranceand taxes. ;..... so0 6s c00c04s 260,605.52 1.27 2.04 
Interest on department investment.... 537,108.81 2.50 4.21 
DG RCCUOI 2.5.36 5 ie ooo sac ne cian wists 877,121.24 4.10 6.01 
IE URN ON Ri aad fa Sie Sear eaercie tale acaigee 108,667.75 .50 .84 
SARC LC SUN WOE IS ter ois ace corse cusia cisteca cacetocnd 101,013.85 47 70 
Department direct expense.......... 1,023,880.40 4.78 8.05 
Office stationery and postage......... 117,738.51 55 -93 
RAV OCREISIND see ianie bc cawareeeeninnes 135,592.84 .63 1.06 
Cattage:and Car-[ate. ... 6. 6 66s 5 esas 130,035.16 61 1.03 
Miscellaneous expense.............-. 333»570.90 1.61 2.71 

$21,406,468.34 100.00 100.00 


*This column was added by the editor of Cost and Method to show the 
percentages without the stock, electrotypes, engravings and other outside 
purchases. 

This table shows that the mechanical pay-roll absorbed 
27.55 per cent of the total cost of doing business in the ninety- 
five plants from which these figures were secured; that the 
office and sales pay-roll called for 10.66 per cent. This makes 
the total amount paid out in wages of all kinds 38.21 per cent 
of gross expenses, including material. 

The purchases of paper, ink, electrotypes, engravings, out- 
side bindery work, etc., amounted to 40.63 per cent of the 
total. This shows that in comparison with former conditions 
these items have increased, as material purchases were formerly 
about one-third of the cost of the job. 

Deducting this 40.63 per cent, which has no bearing upon 
the actual factory cost of the productive hours, we have left 
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59.37 per cent as the figure which may be affected by increased 
wages and inefficiency in production and management. 

Comparing this with the actual mechanical pay-roll we 
find that practically one-half of the actual manufacturing cost 
is in this item — 27.55 per cent out of 59.37 per cent. This 
accounts for the immediate effect of increases of wages upon 
the cost of the product. A twenty per cent increase in wages 
means an increase of nine per cent in cost if no other item is 
increased except the mechanical pay-roll. 

If to this is added the increase in the cost of material it is 
not difficult to account for a difference far greater than most 
printers have had the courage to make in the prices to their 
customers. And when we consider that in many cities the 
wages have been increased from thirty to fifty per cent the 
necessity for greater production per unit of labor is a prominent 
factor. 

But this is not all that we can learn from this little state- 
ment by the Cost Commission. It shows that most of the other 
manufacturing items bear a correct relation to the whole, but 
that the amount of money spent for advertising has been 
ridiculously small. Instead of 1.06 per cent of the manu- 
facturing cost, and less than one per cent of the total cost, it 
should have been from two to three per cent of the total sales. 
When the advertising of nearly one hundred printing firms is 
so neglected, is it any wonder that we have had so much 
complaint in the past about the difficulty of getting business 
in competition? 

Note also the extremely low office and sales pay-roll—only 
17.95 per cent of the manufacturing, or 10.66 per cent of the 
total cost, which is practically but about eight per cent of the 
selling price if a fair profit has been added. It is fair to assume 
that two-thirds of this is for actual salaries of office help and 
proprietors, so that the real selling cost must have been about 
3-55 per cent of the cost, or less than three per cent of the sales. 
Is it any wonder that we can not keep good salesmen in the 
printing business? 

There are other things in this statement worth looking 
into, but those mentioned give food for long and deep thought 
by printers who are trying to place their business upon a 
sound foundation and raise it to its proper rank among the 
manufactures of the United States. 


Distribution. 


Ever since the invention of movable type it has been 
considered necessary to return the type to the cases after use, 
in order to be able to use it with the same ease for future 
setting. This operation we have named distribution, and it 
has been the bugbear of the compositor in all the ages of 
printing. 

In the days of hand composition, from which we have just 
emerged through the invention of the composing-machine, the 
plain matter compositor (peace be to his ashes) was compelled 
to distribute the type he expected to use before taking copy, 
and this preliminary work was without measure or compensa- 
tion. Payment was always based upon the amount of new 
composition, regardless of the fact that the compositor might 
be compelled to ‘throw in” a considerably greater amount of 
old matter in order to get needed sorts. But that is now a 
thing of the past. 

Modern machine composition has replaced all the plain 
matter compositors and it does not need any distribution, as 
it makes its type as it sets it. 

The job composing-room, however, is still plagued with the 
necessity of distributing the type which has been set before 
the new work can proceed, except in the plants where the new 
system of non-distribution has been adopted. 

Distribution calls for a large expenditure of time and energy 
and is a cause of many of the errors in composition that render 
the proofreader a necessity and correction time a non-productive 
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expense; that is to say, carelessness in distribution makes errors 
and corrections likely to be of daily occurrence. 

The genius of modern manufacturing tends to the elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary and expensive non-productive opera- 
tions, either by replacing them with something less expensive 
or doing away with them altogether by a change in the method 
of manufacture. Those that can not be cut out are cut down 
to the lowest limit. This is progress. Are we progressing as 
printers, or are we standing still? 

It would seem to the disinterested observer that very little 
attention has been paid by the printer to the systematizing 
of distribution or the reducing of its cost. Most proprietors 
and foremen treat it as a necessity that can not be regulated 
and must therefore be endured. But is it? 

We have previously considered the advantage of having 
enough type to prevent picking; how about having enough 
type to prevent distribution? It is worth considering, and we 
should be glad to have the views of printers who have con- 
sidered the matter, and their reasons for believing that dis- 
tribution, like the poor, will always be with us. 


Imprinting. 


This does not refer to the printer’s imprint, which we 
believe should be compulsory on every job of printing, no matter 
for what purpose it is to be used. Yes, we would imprint 
wedding invitations; the stationer does. 

Many large business houses have big editions of circulars 
and envelope stuffers printed, and held for jobbers’ and retailers’ 
imprints. This is done to reduce the cost of the circular to the 
lowest point; and when it comes to placing the imprints on 
them, the printer is crowded down to the bottom of the scale 
under the plea that this is a heavy expense to the manufacturer 
and that having had the original order the printer ought to 
make a special price. 

The correspondent who has brought up the question was 
induced to make a very low price for the imprints on nearly 
a million small circulars under the impression that the most of 
the imprint orders would come with the job and that he could 
run them in full sheets; but only a few came that way, and he 
was forced to print the others singly, having delivered the goods 
folded, and packed in packages of five hundred. 

As he did not specify the manner of receiving the imprints, 
except to stipulate that not less than twenty lots of five hundred 
must come at a time, he was stung for a considerable loss. He 
should have specified that the circulars were to be kept in 
sheets, or rather in half sheets of twenty on, and that the 
imprints should be furnished in lots of twenty or duplicate 
with the same number of circulars to each. This would have 
enabled him to print them in sheets by keeping the form made 
up and changing the lines when the copy came in. Of course 
he should have included the cost of cutting and packing in the 
original price, leaving only the composition and presswork of 
the imprints to be accounted for in the second price, which 
would then have been low but profitable. 

Where imprints are thus run in quantities a letter can be 
selected that is on the composing-machine. The lines or slugs 
can then be run out on a galley which can be taken to the 
pressroom and the changes‘ made quickly on the press. Of 
course, the galley must be read and corrected before the press 
is started on the first lot so there will be no time lost in making 
corrections later. In one case which came under our notice the 
cost of the imprints was cut in half by this method. 

Another method where there are a large number of imprints 
is to make up two forms after the lines are corrected, and 
correct one while the other is running. By the latter method 
you can get practically full time on the press, as the pressman 
merely lifts off one form and replaces it with the other, both 
forms being locked up in the same size of chase and in the 
same position in each chase. 
































Copper etching from Japan proof of wood-engraving by Timothy Cole, A. A. A. & L., called 
“Amor-Caritas” (Love-Charity), a detail from tomb sculptured by Augustus Saint Gaudens (American). 
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WORK OF TIMOTHY COLE, MASTER WOOD- 
ENGRAVER, ON EXHIBITION AT 
CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE. 

BY NICHOLAS J. QUIRK. 

GENUINE treat to lovers of xylography will 
be offered by the Art Institute of Chicago 
this month. By the time this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER reaches its many readers 
the institute will have on exhibition in its 
“Print Room” a large number of specimens 
of the work of the master wood-engraver, 
Timothy Cole, A. A. A. & L., and this wonder- 
ful collection of proofs on Japan paper will, no doubt, arrest 
the attention of connoisseurs and command greater interest 
than any exhibit by any individual engraver who has hitherto 
displayed his skill. Mr. Cole needs no introduction to the 
readers of this journal or to the world in general. His career 
was printed among those of other notables in “‘Who’s Who” 
years ago. Proofs of his blocks have been eagerly sought by 
collectors in all civilized countries, some even offering sub- 
stantial prices for clippings from the old Scribner’s Magazine — 
now The Century Magazine — when the artist’s proofs were 
unobtainable. In 1875 he startled critics by breaking the 
shackles of the ‘‘old school” of wood- 
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The story of Mr. Cole’s great success dates from 1875, when 
Alexander Wilson Drake, of Scribner’s Magazine, who was 
looking for something different from the hackneyed wood-cut 
of that period, noticed the artistic ability of the young man 
from Chicago. Mr. Drake placed young Cole in touch 
with Wyatt Eaton, a painter of note, and had them work 
together on a series of portraits of celebrities for the magazine. 
The intimate association of artist and engraver brought such 
successful results that the “‘modern”’ or new school of engravers 
welcomed with delight the character of Mr. Cole’s blocks, with 
their undreamed-of variety of tones and textures. 

It was in 1882, however, that the editors of the magazine, 
then changed to The Century Magazine, commissioned him to 
go abroad to reproduce on wood the masterpieces of European 
art. The first four years were spent in Italy and France, 
engraving direct from the paintings in the leading galleries 
of those countries. By thorough study of the originals the 
paintings were reproduced with a lucidity not possible with 
the best photography — which often contradicts the tonal 
values of colors — and this justified the publishers in keeping 
him in Europe until 1910, engaged on Dutch, Flemish, English 
and Spanish masters after completing the French. 

Since 1910 Mr. Cole has applied his genius to a series of 
large blocks entitled “Masterpieces in American Galleries,” 





engraving, having developed ideas in the 





reproduction of pictures in a manner 
that was so individual and original that 
the leading Eastern engravers of that 
period declared war on the innovations in 
line, stipple and cross-hatching that were 
being introduced by this young man 
from the West, as they upset the accepted 
theories and practice. 

Starting his apprenticeship with 
Messrs. Bond & Chandler, at Monroe and 
Clark streets, Chicago, Mr. Cole studied 
drawing at the old Academy of Design, 
the mother house of the present Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. He also studied music 
under Prof. Dudley Buck, and so great 
was his success in this art that his em- 
ployer, M.S. P. Bond, urged him to follow 
music as a profession. Had it not been 
for the great fire of 1871, which drove 
him penniless to New York, he probably 
would have followed his employer’s ad- 
vice and the work of a great engraver 
would have been lost to the world. 

So intent was he on his study of the 
art of engraving that he diligently contin- 
ued his practice outside of shop hours 
and on Sundays. He eschewed bad 
company and habits to such an extent 
that some of his fellow apprentices dis- 
liked him for what might be called his 
“prudishness,” but his fixed purpose 
was not affected by their gibes and he 
soon set the pace for them in clean, prac- 
tical workmanship on illustrations and 
engravings of buildings, stoves, etc., for 
catalogues. His success was so marked 
that it was said his straight tints could 
not be distinguished from lines engraved 
with a ruling-machine. The firmness of 
his hand was remarkable even at that 
time, and his most recent work with the 
graver shows that it has improved won- 
derfully with the passing years. 
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Enlarged copper etching from Japan proof of book-plate of the “Master,” Timothy Cole, A. A. A. 
& L., drawn and engraved by himself, with his own portrait in the center, and indicating some 
of the artists whose work he has so splendidly reproduced by wood-engraving since 1882. 
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with diversions in the way of special work of varied interest, 
such as the sculpture entitled ‘‘Amor-Caritas,” by Saint 
Gaudens; “‘The Shaw Memorial,” by Daniel C. French; his 
own Vassar Library book-plate (these three subjects have been 
etched on copper to illustrate this article, though the repro- 
ductions fall far short of the tender feeling of the original Japan 
proofs); “‘Mona Lisa,” by Leonardo da Vinci; ‘‘The Holy 
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Studying the work of the master wood-engraver, Timothy Cole. 
Photograph taken in the studio of Nicholas J. Quirk, who is seen at the 
left holding a copy of Harper's for Christmas, 1883, the illustration on the 
cover of which was engraved by Timothy Cole. ‘At the right is Nicholas 
Paul Quirk, specimens of whose wood-engravings have been shown in past 
issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, while on the wall are seen proofs of the 
work of Mr. Cole. Photograph by G. A. Sanders, the trade photographer 
for the Chicago wood-engravers. 


Family,” by Rembrandt; ‘‘The Cavalier,” from the Wallace 
collection in London, and “La Maternité,” by Carriére. 
Proofs of the last three subjects have been presented by the 
Brotherhood of Engravers of Chicago to the Art Institute for 
permanent display. ‘‘La Maternité” was Mr. Cole’s favorite 
block, and it is a veritable marvel of technique, covering, as it 
does, the entire gamut of ‘‘ Magic Line”’ (to quote the title of 
a splendid technical paper written by Mr. Cole and illuminated 
with the forceful beauty of his own engravings, which appeared 
in The Century Magazine for February, 1917), stipple and cross- 
hatching, a truly wondrous and changeful movement of light 
and shadow without a single solid to jar its harmony. ‘‘The 
Pearl Necklace,” by Vermeer, in the Berlin Gallery, is a more 
striking subject with a vibrant, luminous line palpitating sun- 
light through a window upon the figure of a young girl who is 
standing before a mirror, enraptured by the reflection of the 
rope of pearls that decorates her pretty person. 

The library of Vassar College, of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
is the repository of Mr. Cole’s diplomas, medals, decorations, 
books and other treasures which have been gathered during his 
long and brilliantly useful career. This library is shown in a 
proof of surpassing charm, the building partly hidden by trees 
amid a restful twilight effect infused from the foreground to the 
sky, the latter being handled so boldly that one can scarcely 
believe that the boxwood would stand the cutting of such broad 
white lines without breaking the delicate blacks in between. 
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But perhaps the most timely and remarkable example of 
Mr. Cole’s work, especially in the light of current history anent 
the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, is another large 
and broadly handled subject called “‘Michelet’s Prophecy,” 
after Carriére. The great French painter of “‘La Maternité,”’ 
recently deceased, recalled the fateful utterance of the great 
French historian, Prof. Jules Michelet (born 1798, died 1874), 
who, in 1830, declared that “‘in the twentieth century France 
shall declare peace to the world.” This remarkable prophecy 
was the vehicle for the noble historical composition by Carriére, 
who shows war-torn Europe in ebbing clouds of storm, and in 
the center a strong figure of La Belle France, with battle- 
scarred face, making peace between the erring sisters, Germania 
and Britannia. How the great engraver has risen to the 
occasion! The result is a monument to the historian, the 
painter and the engraver. It will appear in the rotagravure sec- 
tion of an early issue of the Chicago Sunday Tribune, together 
with the Cole book-plate shown here. 

It is particularly fitting at this time to mention that one of 
Mr. Cole’s recent blocks is engraved from a new portrait of 
President Wilson, painted by John Singer Sargent, who received 
$50,000 from Sir Hugh Lane, of London, for the picture before 
its presentation to the Dublin Gallery. This engraving, signed 
by the painter and the engraver, clearly shows in the face and 
on the hair of our chief executive the strain of war care when 
it is compared with the engraving from the official portrait 
by S. Seymour Thomas, which was reproduced in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for March, 1917. The writer is proud to number 
proofs of both engravings in his collection. 

It is worthy of note that in his story of ‘The Magic Line,” 
in The Century Magazine, Mr. Cole gives generous credit to 
others who have contributed to the beauty of his finished 
work —to the Japanese for their wonderful proof-paper, 
which lends itself to the skill of his printer friend, J. C. Bauer, 
who has pulled proofs for him for more than forty years, 
including all the blocks which the master engraved while in 
Europe, and who, with his son, John C. Bauer, Jr., still special- 


Seal of the Brotherhood of Engravers. Designed 
and engraved by Nicholas J. Quirk. 


izes in the highest type of proofing at 46 Ann street, New York, 
where will be found a priceless collection of America’s foremost 
engravers’ proofs. 

It will interest friends of the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
others directly connected with engraving, to learn that George 
William Eggers, director, intends to install a complete exhibit 
of the tools and media of engraving on wood, and has added 
materially to his collection of specimens through contributions 
from local engravers and Mr. Cole’s generous donation of tools 
and one original finished block, so that a fair beginning has 
been made toward a practical display that will stimulate public 
interest in the art as fostered by the members of the Brother- 
hood of Engravers who feel honored to have had the name 
of Timothy Cole, A. A. A. & L., on their roster since 1913. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Spelling of Uncommon Words. 


J. D., Walla Walla, Washington, sent a slip from the Denver 
Yimes which referred to a man of whom it said he is a ‘‘ Kansas 
Citian,”’ and asked whether the spelling is right or should be 
‘Cityan.” Also asked, ‘‘Should it be ‘the two Kansas Cities’ 
or ‘two Kansas Citys’?”’ 

Answer.— I have never seen the first term elsewhere in 
either spelling, and so have no knowledge of usage on which 
io base an answer. As a matter of personal preference, my 
choice, if I had to make one, would be for ‘‘Cityan”’; but I 
think that on finding the word written in a news item I should 
simply leave it as written, and not allow myself to be troubled 
about it. If I wrote the item it would say ‘‘He is a Kansas 
City man” or “a resident of Kansas City,” or something 
similar. So far as my knowledge goes, there is no such word as 
Citian or Cityan. The other term is also very uncommon, but 
it is not so unlikely, and is like others as to which some gram- 
marians have made rules, but such rules that they are not 
practicable. Which means that the rules are made too general, 
since usage does not favor one spelling for all such plurals, as 
any rule would imply. Consequently, some writers would 
follow the universal practice of spelling the plural as in the 
common noun — cities — but more, I think, would spell Citys 
for the proper noun, which is my choice. This is because the 
proper noun thus preserves its individual or proper nature in 
distinction from the common noun. As in the other case, it 
seems to me better for the ordinary proofreader to follow copy. 
Many peonle, I believe, insist that some proper names ending 
with v after a consonant form the plural by adding s, as Mary, 
Marys; but universally some such names are spelled in the 
plural like common nouns, as Sicily, the two Sicilies, Ptolemy, 
the Ptolemies, Alleghany, the Alleghanies. Two Kansas Citys, 
however, seems better than Kansas Cities, though nothing has 
been determined authoritatively about it, and I suspect that 
some persons who are at least as well able as I to decide would 
prefer Kansas Cities. 

Possessive Nouns, Not Adjectives. 

J. W. M., Gas City, Indiana, writes: ‘In advertising 
matter, when the ‘New York Store sells Ladies and Gentlemens 
Furnishings,’ or anything for boys and girls, I maintain that 
‘ladies,’ etc., is a descriptive adjective, and an apostrophe 
should not be used. Am I right or wrong?” 

Answer.— Wrong. In every such case an apostrophe 
should be used, because the word is a possessive noun, not a 
descriptive adjective. A word can not be descriptive unless it 
describes. The nouns in question clearly do not describe any- 
thing; on the contrary, they do clearly name the class of 
persons for whose use the things are intended, and are possessive 
nouns. Of course the nouns, in the use named, do not indicate 
actual present possession, any more than they describe things; 
but they do denote potential possession, and such denotation 
is their principal characteristic and the only one by which they 
can be satisfactorily classified. Such is the grammar of the 
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words, and so much on grammar is called for in answer to our 
question as asked; but there is a pertinent aspect of the question, 
that does not appear in the letter, which seems much more 
important for our consideration. 

It has always seemed queer to the editor that so many of 
the questions asked are concerned with academic matters of 
grammar, while the department is so plainly intended to treat 
practical proofroom subjects. Of course this does not mean 
that the editor would exclude all grammatical discussion, but 
he is not a professional grammarian, though he is a practical 
proofreader. And it is the result of long practical experience 
which he now offers for the solution of proofreaders’ problems 
like the one now discussed. That problem is much more com- 
prehensive than the letter makes it, and includes many similar 
uses of nouns on which opinions vary greatly, although in the 
special instances mentioned it is beyond doubt that nobody 
omits the apostrophe who knows usage: Experience teaches 
that the one safe practice for a proofreader in dealing with such 
unsettled matters is to do unquestioningly what those in 
authority instruct him to do, or, in general, to follow copy. 
Grammarians differ, and the one who pays for the work is fully 
entitled to have it done in his chosen way. 


Spelling as in Copy. 

Every one knows that there are different systems of spelling 
in use, and that some people prefer one system and some another. 
Evidently it is not so widely known, however, that the sys- 
tematic differences are comparatively few, though they affect 
a considerable number of individual words. I wish here to 
call attention to a practice which is much more common than 
it should be, and which undoubtedly has its origin in the mis- 
understanding of the common order to follow copy. Of course 
commercial printers strive to do what their customers want, 
and the one way to do this, in general, is to reproduce without 
change what is in the copy, or with systematic change that is 
ordered, such as using Webster spelling even if it is not in copy. 
Almost unbelievable ignorance is shown in the work of some 
operators, and even of proofreaders, which they would defend 
by pleading this follow copy demand. But it is certain that 
every publisher assumes that no order of his will lead to the 
following by printers of mere accidents made by typewriters 
where it is plain that the errors are of that nature. The vast 
majority of common English words are always spelled in but 
one way, and publishers, like other people, think that printers 
generally know that one way and will spell right, even if the 
typewriting is wrong. 

I shall now show by a few examples just what kind of errors 
I mean. A book was set in the office where I work, from type- 
written copy, read and revised, and proofs sent to the author, 
after which another proofreader had the proofs for final read- 
ing. Fortunately, this man was more sensible than his prede- 
cessors. He showed me a little of the work as it came to 
him. In that little were these absurd blunders, and he assured 
me that the whole work had many others equally bad: omnious, 
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percipitate, batallion, devasted, dramatist personne, ostena- 
tion. Each of these appeared exactly as in copy. Of course 
no one intended to have these appear so in the printed book. 
Such things, thus deliberately done, are utterly inexcusable 
even for operators, and no one who leaves them uncorrected 
in a proof is fit to be a proofreader. 

Minor Words in Heads and Titles. 

B. N. F., San Francisco, California, writes: ‘‘In setting 
heads, etc., should ‘to’ be set in lower-case in infinitives as is 
usual in prepositions, or should it have a capital? As, ‘John 
Jones Goes to Bunkville,’ ‘All Town Is To Go to Barbecue.’ 
Frequently it is seen, ‘All Town Is to Go to Barbecue.’ Which 
is correct?” 

Answer.— The lower-case form is correct. It not only is 
frequent, but is the only form with any worthy sanction. The 
capital is so little used that I had determined to say that no 
one used it, when accidentally I saw it once in a newspaper, 
which convinced me that it would not do to make my assertion 
quite so inclusive; but even that one newspaper had the lower- 
case letter in all other instances of the word’s use, which made 
it probable that the one case of capitalizing was not in accord 
with the style of the office. Certainly it is not according to 
anybody’s style that I know of. 

Mere possibility of such a question suggests consideration 
of the whole matter of capitals in heads and titles. Present 
usage on newspapers varies from the former style of capitalizing 
only the main words, so that almost all papers have many more 
capitals than any of them used to have. This seems to me to 
have arisen mainly from common failure to recognize the dif- 
ference between different uses of the same word, such as that 
between auxiliary and principal verbs. This loss of distinction 
has spread more or less to books, though the distinction is still 
prevalent in good magazine and book work. My present 
feeling is that it is useless for any one to try to fix the style of 
heads and titles with any hope of universal acceptance, since 
any personal decision either way would surely be considered 
absurd by many whose practice is opposite. As an example, 
probably no persons would be more assertive in favor of their 
practice than those who capitalize some of the words that no 
one used to capitalize, and which are still and always will be 
held better the other way by many of the best writers and 
printers. It is at least beyond the possibility of my conception 
that any more explicit rule should be made than that all princi- 
pal words be capitalized. Further distinction must be left for 
individual decision; but I am positive that decently reasonable 
decision will never make the distinction suggested by our 
inquirer. 

Much Ado About Commas and Colons. 

D. D., Newark, New Jersey, writes: ‘‘1. Please note the 
use of commas as well as their omission in the following 
sentences: (a) ‘He puts into the hands of his public a rod 
wherewith to scourge him for whatever falls short of intention, 
— and, if tried for falling short of intention, who shall escape?’ 
(‘Talks on Writing English,’ First Series, by Arlo Bates, p. 259). 
(b) ‘Certain sections, of course, are devoted especially to 
speaking, as certain others are limited to writing; but in general 
speaking is developed throughout’ (‘Writing and Speaking,’ 
by C. S. Baldwin, page vii). (c) ‘Care of the meaning is 
undoubtedly helped by care of the sound; and conversely, 
carelessness of the sound usually promises carelessness of the 
meaning’ (/bid., p. 37). (d) ‘Waldron may be eligible, though 
we doubt it; but even if he is, everybody knows that he is not 
really a regular student’ (Ibid., p. 49). (e) ‘To find that word 
is the writer’s task; and in the search, Good Use guides him’ 
(‘Composition and Literature,’ by E. R. Musgrove, p. 120). 
Note the contrast between the use of commas in the preceding 
sentences and the use of commas in the following sentences: 
(f) ‘But, if we resolutely chase the mirage backward, we shall 
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find it recede before us into the regions of fabulous antiquity’ 
(Macaulay, ‘History of England,’ end of Chapter III, quoted 
in ‘Writing and Speaking,’ p. 78). (g) ‘But, though his pen 
was now idle, his tongue was active’ (Macaulay, ‘Life of 
Johnson,’ quoted in ‘Composition and Literature,’ p. 115). 
Would the punctuation of the first group of sentences [sentences 
(a) to (e)] be improved by placing another comma after ‘and’ 
and ‘but’ in each? Consider the case of sentence (a). When 
no comma follows ‘and,’ ‘and’ seems to belong to the clause 
‘if tried for falling short of intention.’ Of course this is not 
true. Placing commas both after ‘and’ and before ‘who,’ on 
the other hand, indicates that ‘and’ goes with the ‘who’ 
clause, not with the ‘if’? clause. The method of punctuation 
that omits the commas in the places subject to query indicates, 
I think, the way in which the words are grouped when they are 
spoken; while the method that places commas in these positions 
shows the real grammatical relation of the words. Which is 
the better method of punctuation? I should appreciate 
your comments. 

“2. Does the colon always indicate a break in the sentence 
less marked than a period does and more marked than a semi- 
colon does? In the following sentence a colon is used to sepa- 
rate clauses that are subdivided by semicolons: (a) ‘A 
clause is either independent or dependent: independent, if 
it forms an assertion by itself; dependent, if it enters into 
some other clause with the value of a part of speech.’ But 
notice the punctuation in the following sentence: (b) ‘We 
learn our standards from the masterpieces of literature, we 
sav; we might say: Here are the books which show what form 
of composition will be attended to by the world which the 
writer wishes to address’ (‘Talks on Writing English,’ p. 292). 
In order to punctuate this sentence properly, one should, I 
believe, use marks which indicate that the logical division of 
the sentence is into two large coérdinate parts (the one ending 
with the first ‘say,’ the other beginning with the third ‘we’), 
and that each large part is divided into smaller units. Does 
the punctuation of this sentence fulfil these requirements? 
Does the semicolon in this sentence indicate a more pronounced 
break than the colon does? Is the sentence, as it stands, 
correctly punctuated?”’ 

Answer.—I personally think the punctuation would be 
slightly better with addition of the suggested commas. But I 
can not discover any possibility of misreading through their 
omission, and, especially because so many good writers now 
omit them, I am not inclined to utter any criticism. This is 
a matter of too little import for any one to indulge in hectoring. 
I am quite willing to punctuate my own writing in such sen- 
tences to suit myself, and equally willing to allow the same 
freedom to all others. In my opinion the colon is seldom justi- 
fiable within a sentence. I do not think the last sentence is 
correctly punctuated. The place where the semicolon is marks 
a more pronounced break than that now marked by the colon. 
Proper correction, in my opinion, would substitute a period for 
the semicolon and a comma for the colon. This would make 
two sentences of what is quoted as one sentence, which kind 
of change is not permissible by proofreaders except when the 
reader is specially authorized and expected to exercise his own 
judgment. A proofreader may suggest any such change by a 
query to the author, but he should always refrain from too 
abundant querying, and accept without further question the 
author’s or editor’s decision, even if he knows it is not the best. 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING. 


Editor — We are sorry to lose your subscription, Mr. 
Jackson. What’s the matter? Don’t you like our politics? 

Mistah Jackson —’Tain’t dat, sah; ’tain’t dat. Mah wife 
jes’ been an’ landed a job o’ wuk for me by advertisin’ in 
youh darned ole papah.— Exchange. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


How Are Toy Balloons Printed ? 


A West Virginia rubber manufacturer writes: ‘‘We are in 
the market for a machine or an improved method of printing 
on toy balloons. The present method of printing is standard 
and is very slow. It has occurred to us that you may have a 
knowledge of some concern making a machine for doing this 
work.” 

Answer.— As this is a specialty line of printing aside from 
ihe ordinary methods used in printing-shops, very little is 
known of the procedure. We judge, however, that the pieces 
of rubber can be readily printed on a platen machine, using 
inks that dry superficially. If any one has a machine or method 
of printing these rubber balloons we shall be pleased to put 
him in touch with the inquirer. 


Is the Pressman Responsible for Low Characters 
in the Type-Form? 


A Pennsylvania pressman submits a copy of a program in 
which a number of low characters appear in the print. Appar- 
ently there was a controversy as to where the fault lies. The 
program was nicely printed except for the few low letters that 
appeared in some of the lines. Of course it was not the press- 
man’s fault that the characters were low, but if he found that 
he was unable to bring them up legibly he should have returned 
the slugs to the machine-man, who undoubtedly was unaware 
of the faults. The form should not have been run with the 
defective characters showing as they did. While the linotype 
operator was primarily at fault in not securing better face 
alignment on his slugs, the pressman should have called his 
attention to the defects. 


Printing Half-Tones on a Newspaper Press. 


An Indiana publisher submits a newspaper and several 
sheets of thin hard folio on which are printed several large 
half-tones. His letter reads: ‘‘We are enclosing specimens of 
a job we have attempted to print on a two-revolution 
newspaper press. We used book-ink and the rollers are in 
fair condition. We ran the press 1,080 impressions an hour. 
We used a hard tympan of jute tag and a draw-sheet of oiled 
tympan-paper, with no make-ready aside from underlaying 
one of the plates. We had never before attempted this class 
of work and do not know whether we can do it with our 
equipment and experience. The half-tones are old ones. 
Please tell us frankly whether you think it is worth our while 
to make a further effort, or should we quit now? May we ask 
you to state fully such suggestions as may help us, or advise 
us whether you think the work can be done satisfactorily on 
our press? It does good newspaper work, as the enclosed page 
will show.” 

Answer.— We believe that you can improve on your first 
attempt by procuring a better grade of ink and by using a new 
set of rollers. Doubtless the rollers you are now using will 
answer for the newspaper, but as it is time to have a set of 
winter rollers installed it would be a good plan to hold the form 


until you can use the better grade of ink with the new rollers. 
The tympan you referred to gave a very good impression of the 
half-tones, considering that they were run flat. If you have 
much of this class of work it would pay you to install a mechan- 
ical overlay outfit. With this added adjunct you can scarcely 
fail to secure good results, as the press is amply able to handle 
the work in question. 


Can Good Half-Tone Work Be Done on 
an Uncoated Paper ? 


A Western printer, after describing some of the difficulties 
he had experienced in printing half-tones on an uncoated paper, 
puts this question: ‘‘Can good half-tone work be done on 
uncoated paper?” 

Answer.— Yes and no, depending upon conditions. Yes, 
where suitable paper is selected and the engraver knows the 
grade of paper to be used and etches his plates accordingly. 
Where the pressman uses a hard tympan, mechanical overlays, 
and ink best suited to both paper and plates, these combined 
with his skilled judgment in make-ready will insure the half- 
tones printing in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. It is 
obviously unnecessary to state why half-tones will not print 
properly, for if any or all of the conditions named above are 
slighted it is quite impossible to print half-tones on an uncoated 
paper and have them look as they should. William Bond 
Wheelwright once stated: “When seeking good half-tone 
work on uncoated paper, strict attention should be paid to the 
plates. Some subjects are not suited to anything but coated 
stock, and the printer must use his judgment in this matter. 
But most subjects properly reproduced by deeply etched half- 
tones of proper screen will give highly satisfactory results on 
uncoated stock. Old plates should be discarded if unsuitable, 
and in all cases requiring new plates the engraver should be 
informed as to the kind of paper which is to be used.” 


Printing on Black Cardboard. 


A Pennsylvania publisher who operates a country news- 
paper and job-printing office writes: “‘How can we print on 
black placard (cardboard) with white and yellow ink, to such a 
degree that it will show up clearly? Will the same formula 
apply to any dark color of cardboard?” 

Answer.— Printing on dark paper with a lighter ink is 
usually attended with unsatisfactory results. Much depends 
upon the nature of the form. You can obtain fair results by 
using cover-white and yellow inks and by taking two impres- 
sions of the form, the first one to be applied with more 
impression than the second. The last impression should be 
double rolled, and you should carry at least double the usual 
amount of ink, provided the type selection permits heavy 
inking. If not, you will find it necessary to double roll the 
form. Do not allow the ink of the first impression to become 
completely dry before starting the second impression as the 
ink will not cover quite so well as it should. This method will 
apply to any dark-colored boards. 
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PRINTING-INKS: THEIR HISTORY, COMPO- 
SITION AND MANUFACTURE. 


PART I.— BY FRANCIS L. BURT. 


Wary! T is a maxim of all trades that a workman 
5) should be familiar with his tools, and that of 
| printing is no exception. Every printer 
should be conversant with the materials he 
} uses and, of all the materials entering into 
| the production of good printing, none is more 
| important than ink. In these days the great 
majority of printers purchase their inks ready 
for almost instant use, and while most of the inks on the market 
are of an exceedingly high quality and well worthy of their 
producers, no printer will be any the worse for a better knowl- 
edge of the inks he uses than is given on the containers or in the 
pamphlets distributed by the manufacturers. 

Experts in the bureau of standards of the Department of 
Commerce, in Washington, have made studies of inks and other 
printing materials, and some of the results of their investiga- 
tions are embodied in this story of one of the most interesting 
of the materials entering into the art of printing. 

It is natural for us to think that printing-inks should date 
back to the first printing-press, but in doing so we forget that 
to the Chinese many of our modern discoveries are very old 
stories. It seems quite certain that as early as 50 B. C. a rather 
primitive method of printing was known to this people. It 
can readily be imagined that advances in the art of printing 
were rather difficult, for in this language each word requires a 
separate character and a job-printer would require something 
Over 15,000 characters to meet only the very ordinary demands 
of his work. However, as early as 927 A. D. certain volumes 
were printed from stone blocks for the Imperial College at 
Peking. In the printing of these books the characters were 
cut into the surface of the stone, so that when printed they 
appeared white on a black background. Shortly after, engraved 
blocks of wood were used on which the characters were raised, 
and the printed page appeared with black characters on a white 
paper. For ink the Chinese had at their disposal a very satis- 
factory black pigment which they had been using for writing 
purposes, the manufacture and properties of which were well 
known to them. It was necessary merely to mix this with an 
oil to get a fairly satisfactory printing-ink. 

In Europe, printing as an art became quite general during 
the early part of the sixteenth century. Many specimens of 
this early work exist in the various museums and are of great 
interest. In some cases the ink has remained an intense black, 
with no sign of fading. This is no more than would be expected, 
for the pigment in these inks is principally carbon, one of the 
most stable pigments known. It may be accepted, however, as 
a general proposition, that the life of a printed page depends 
not upon the lampblack but upon the durability of the paper 
and of the oil which binds them together. In some of these 
early books, owing either to impure lampblack or inferior or 
improperly prepared oil, the printing has offset on the opposite 
page, a fault which occurs sometimes even now. 

The early printer usually made his own ink, and the litera- 
ture contains many stories of how the staff of the early printing- 
shops would occasionally take a picnic in the fields, set up their 
kettles, and proceed to boil linseed-oil, the festival culminating 
in a feast of bread which had been toasted in the hot oil. It 
would not be at all surprising if this early custom were respon- 
sible for the idea that bread made a good “oil drier,”’ and was 
probably first established by some printer who found that on 
the day he had made a good varnish some of his apprentices 
had accidently dropped their bread in the oil. 

This scheme for making ink was not satisfactory. Too 
much time was lost and the ink did not always turn out well, 
so that by the seventeenth century it was quite common for 
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the printer to buy his inks ready-made. That dishonesty, or 
ignorance in manufacture, is by no means confined to recent 
times is quite evident from the statement of Moxon, in his 
“Mechanik Exercises,” written in 1683, when he says: 

‘The providing of a good inck, or rather a good varnish for 
inck, is none of the least incumbent cares upon our master- 
printer, though custom has almost made it so here in England; 
for the process of making inck being as both laborious to the 
body, as noysom and ungrateful to the sence, and by several 
odd accidents dangerous of firing the place it is made in, our 
English master-printers do generally discharge themselves of 
that trouble; and instead of having good inck, content them- 
selves that they pay an inck maker for good inck, which may 
yet be better or worse according to the conscience of the inck 
maker.” 

The history of inkmaking shows that the development of 
the industry followed the improvement of inks, to gain the 
desired consistency, along the following lines: First, the ink 
must have a certain body; second, it must have a certain 
cohesion, or flow (long or short); and third, a certain adhesion 
or tack. An ink or varnish is “long” when a drop falls away 
from a spatula with a long hairy string or thread; it is “short” 
when the drop is cut off sharply, with a very small tail. 

There was considerable difference between the methods of 
the early English and Dutch inkmakers. The latter used only 
linseed-oil, with a small quantity of added rosin, whereas the 
English added a considerable amount of rosin, and even mineral 
oil, to an insufficiently boiled linseed-oil. The early varnishes 
were almost invariably made by heating the oil to the point 
where the vapors would take fire (a red-hot poker was supposed 
to have special advantages in starting the burning), testing the 
burning oil from time to time, and stopping the process when 
the cooled sample showed that it had attained the desired 
consistency. The kettle was then covered, and when the oil 
was cold it was mixed with smoke-black or lampblack, and the 
whole mass ground together with the old-fashioned muller 
stones. This process is in use today in the preparation of 
varnish for plate inks. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century developed the 
use of litharge in boiling the oil, but it did not receive universal 
commendation and was soon abandoned. The principal objec- 
tion was that a varnish prepared with litharge clogged the type. 
The early part of the nineteenth century saw the introduction 
of soap, to make the ink leave a clean, sharp impression on the 
paper and to prevent the clogging of the type. It had the 
further advantage of thickening the ink, so that the oil did not 
have to be boiled, or burned, as long as otherwise necessary. 

In 1823, Savage, who had studied the manufacture of 
printing-ink from the point of view of the practical printer, 
published a book in which he discussed the various methods of 
manufacture. His recommendation of old linseed-oil brings 
forward an idea that has since received considerable attention 
from inkmakers, namely, that the oil used for printing-ink 
must be carefully purified. An old oil would, of course, be 
comparatively free from foots or sediment. In case such an 
oil is not available, mechanical means must be employed to 
clarify the fresh oils. 

The eighteenth century developed the idea of adding a 
blue coloring matter to neutralize the yellow of the oil, using 
for this purpose Prussian blue and indigo. The nineteenth 
century saw the development of the anilin dye industry, 
following the synthesis, by Perkin, of mauve, the first anilin 
color. Meanwhile, owing to a desire to reduce the cost of inks 
as well as to secure inks which would work better on the various 
grades of paper being made, new oils were being introduced 
into the ink vehicles. First of all came the introduction of 
rosin and rosin-oil, followed by mineral oil, the long gilsonites 
(the latter furnishing both vehicle and pigment), the semi- 
drying oils, and the new drying oils such as China or tung-oil. 
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We thus arrive at the twentieth century, and find the 
materials for making printing-inks pretty thoroughly studied, 
and in general very much what they were in the beginning. 
Recent advances have been along the line of mechanical devices 
for the manufacture of large quantities at a minimum of cost. 
So far as materials are concerned the principal progress has 
been in the preparation of colored inks, used so effectively in 
multi-colored lithographic work. 

In order better to understand the making of ink and its 
proper use, one should have a comprehensive knowledge of the 
materials entering into its composition. These materials are 
divided into three groups: oils, pigments and driers, the most 
important, of course, being the oils. Each group, in turn, 
contains a number of individual members with various qual- 
ities, designed to meet the needs of different classes of work. 
A brief description of these materials, as compiled by the bureau 
of standards, will perhaps help the printer to reach a complete 
understanding of the inks he is using. 

Linseed-oil is contained in the seeds of the flax plant. It is 
very high in price, as oils go, and consequently can not be used 
in the cheap newspaper inks, but is unquestionably the best 
vehicle for the better grades. The chief virtue of this oil is 
that on exposure to air, in thin films, it dries rapidly to a hard 
surface, which adheres very firmly to the paper and is not 
readily affected by further exposure to light and air. 

There are some oils, such as corn-oil, rapeseed-oil, etc., 
which possess to some extent the property of drying on exposure 
in thin films, which are called semidrying oils. They are not 
much used when linseed-oil can be obtained at a reasonable 
price, but in the event that the price of linseed-oil should 
become prohibitive, they could be used as a substitute in the 
medium-grade inks. 

In recent years a new oil has appeared on the market, the 
Chinese wood-oil, or tung-oil. So far as can be ascertained this 
has not been used in the manufacture of printing-ink, but it is 
not unlikely that in the course of a few years it will be used to 
replace part of the linseed varnish. It has excellent drying 
qualities. 

Rosin is the solid residue remaining in the stills after the 
distillation of turpentine. It comes in large, irregular lumps, 
the color of which varies from water-white to almost black. 
The lighter shades are somewhat transparent, while the darker 
are practically opaque. The variations in color are due partly 
to the manner of treatment and partly to the condition of the 
resins gathered from the tree. It is very brittle, being easily 
ground into a fine powder. It is readily melted, and in this 
condition is added to the oil in the preparation of printing-inks. 

When rosin is subjected to distillation it yields about 
eighty-five per cent of its weight of a heavy oil, known as rosin- 
oil. This is used extensively in inks, especially in the cheaper 
varieties. It is not a substitute for linseed-oil and should not 
be used as such. When mixed with rosin and suitable driers 
(generally organic salts of lead and manganese) it possesses 
some drying properties. Its great value lies in its ability to 
dry rapidly by absorption, since it readily penetrates soft 
papers. 

Rosin and rosin-oil find extensive use in the manufacture 
of printing-inks and, in their proper place, are of great value, 
and should not be looked upon as adulterants. The material 
from which an ink is made is quite unimportant, provided it 
has the working qualities desired, does not injure the paper, 
press, type, plates, etc., and is at least as permanent as the 
paper upon which it is printed. Furthermore, distinction must 
be made between inks intended for printing work which will 
be thrown away in a very short time (newspapers, magazines, 
etc.) and inks intended for more or less permanent records. 
It has been shown by experience that, when used as a sub- 
stitute for linseed-oil, rosin and rosin-oil are responsible for 
considerable trouble, just as linseed-oil has been found objection- 
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able when it has been used to replace rosin-oil in inks demanding 
rapid absorption. In every case it is a question of fitting the 
vehicle to the work for which the ink is intended. 

The hard gums are the exudations from various species of 
tropical trees. The kinds used in printing-inks are resins and 
not true gums; the latter term is more specifically applied to 
those which are soluble in water, such as gum arabic, etc., the 
water-insoluble gums being better known as resins. However, 
the collective name of hard gums is used so generally in the 
trade that it is possible that some might not readily recognize 
the same things if called by their proper names. 

There is little uniformity in the classification of these gums; 
the same name is applied in different countries to entirely 
different kinds of gum. Here, those known as copal, dammar 
and kauri are preferred. As a class they are hard and more or 
less brittle; the better grades are more or less transparent, and 
light in color. They fuse with difficulty, and do not readily 
mix with linseed varnish. This is particularly true of kauri. 
They are used only in special inks, where a hard, glossy finish 
is necessary, and must be prepared with great care to produce 
proper results. They do not possess the same tendency to 
crack as ordinary rosin. 

These represent the chief constituents of the oil portion of 
printing-inks. To a very much less extent we may find some 
of the heavy petroleum oils, vaseline, asphalts, or bituminous 
products. Sometimes other oils than linseed, having to some 
extent the property of drying, are used in an effort to produce 
a cheaper ink. Chinese wood-oil is the only oil which has up to 
the present time had any measure of success, and there is still 
much to be learned about it before it may be considered 
satisfactory. As far as the use of the semidrying oils to secure 
cheaper inks is concerned, it must always be considered that a 
certain amount of quality has been sacrificed to secure a lower 
price. 

Turning now to the pigments, the most important of all is 
lampblack. This is produced by the burning of oils and fats 
with an insufficient supply of air for complete combustion. The 
soot formed is allowed to settle in large chambers, and is 
collected from time to time. For this burning, lamps are used 
the construction of which is so controlled as to burn no more 
carbon than is necessary to keep up the combustion. The 
temperature of the flame must be kept as low as possible to 
prevent its burning its own smoke, and more particularly to 
prevent the distillation of the oil from the lamp. The presence 
of any considerable quantity of oil in the black will give it a 
greasy, smeary appearance, and make it totally unfit for further 
treatment. Various devices have been invented to automati- 
cally control the oil supply, so as to avoid loss by evaporation 
and the consequent spoiling of the black. The use of hollow 
cylinders through which water is kept running has been found 
satisfactory. The flame from the lamp strikes the cold metal 
surface and deposits its soot, which is afterward brushed off 
and collected. 

Still another method for the preparation of lampblack is 
to burn the oil in open pans and draw the soot into a series of 
chambers. By this method the finest particles, containing very 
little oil, will collect in the last chambers, while the chambers 
nearest to the burning oil will collect the heavier particles and 
most of the evaporated oil. In this way a number of grades of 
black are prepared in one operation. 

It was formerly thought necessary to remove practically 
all the oil from the lampblack before incorporating the latter 
in an ink. This is now considered unnecessary and a needless 
expense. In the case of blacks intended for mixing with 
linseed varnishes it would probably be desirable to have as 
little oil as possible, but with those intended for use with 
mineral and rosin oils the removal of the oil from the black 
does not seem important enough to warrant the expense of 
the operation. Lampblack may contain up to ten per cent of 
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volatile matter. When heated it gives off a gas or liquid which 
is usually acid, sometimes neutral, and in rare cases alkaline. 

A very different quality of black is prepared by the burning 
of gas with insufficient air for complete combustion. The soot 
is deposited on metal cylinders in very much the same way as 
lampblack from oil. The black produced by this process, 
known as gas-black or carbon-black, is practically pure carbon, 
containing only a trace of oil or volatile matter. 

These two pigments, lampblack and gas-black, would seem 
at first glance to be practically the same, and possibly for some 
purposes the differences between them are of no importance. 
This is not true when they are used in printing-inks. Lamp- 
black, when ground in a soft varnish, gives flow or length to 
an ink, whereas gas-black tends to make the ink short. Lamp- 
black has more opacity and less strength than gas-black. 
There is a great difference in the undertones of the two. It is 
apparent, therefore, that they are so different in working 
qualities as to justify the statement that they are in reality 
two different pigments, each with its own distinctive qualities 
and uses. 

As its name would indicate, bone-black is made from charred 
bones. These are ground until a fine powder is secured. It 
is evident that such a pigment can never reach the same degree 
of fineness as lampblack. Its use is largely confined to the 
plate-inks, where its peculiar properties make it a desirable 
pigment. Although in thick films it has a very deep black, it 
lacks strength. It is not a cheap pigment and so can not be 
considered an adulterant, but it is out of place in the ordinary, 
or surface, printing-inks. 

Still another black pigment used in printing-inks is artificial 
magnetic oxid of iron. This is made by a patented process, 
which consists essentially in precipitating ferrous salts with 
alkali, and after partially oxidizing the precipitate, washing 
and drying it. It has a good color and is quite permanent. 

If one were to print with merely a mixture of oil and black 
pigments, and sufficient ink were carried to mask the undertone 
of the pigment, the results would be similar, though not 
identical, for the various blacks. But such heavy inking is 
not the rule, so that in actual work the ink may be carried so 
lightly that the effect of the undertone is visible. Furthermore, 
what the public calls black is in reality a blueblack. Hence 
an inkmaker must compensate for the color of his undertones 
in order to obtain a denser and purer black. This is accom- 
plished by the use of various blue pigments, such as the iron 
blues, anilin dyes or anilin pigments. 

The iron blues are a mixture of the ferrocyanids and 
ferricyanids of iron and potassium. The discovery of these 
pigments dates back to the eighteenth century, when Prussian 
blue was accidently discovered by Diesbach, a color manu- 
facturer. It was some years before its true composition was 
established by chemical research. When a ferrous or ferric salt 
is added to potassium ferrocyanid a pigment is precipitated, 
which, according to the materials used and their purity, will 
vary in color from a pale blue to purple. The best known of 
these pigments is Prussian blue, obtained by adding a ferric 
salt to potassium ferrocyanid. In commercial practice the 
pure compound, ferrous ferricyanid, is not obtained, but a 
mixture of a number of double cyanids. In addition, there 
seems to be more or less potassium ferrocyanid carried down 
with the pigment, and, owing to the fact that it is practically 
impossible to wash it out, it is considered a part of the pigment. 

Iron blues used in the manufacture of printing-ink may be 
classified as bronze blue, having a strong bronzy appearance, 
with a green undertone; milori blue, of a very slight bronzy 
appearance, with a strong green undertone; Chinese blue, a 
deep blue with a strong bronzy appearance and an undertone 
somewhat like the bronze blue, but inclining more to a red, 
and Prussian blue, of practically no bronzy appearance, with 
a purple undertone. These colors are classified more with 
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regard to their color qualities than their chemical composition, 
the former being of much greater importance, particularly when 
it is considered that these blues may be used in preparing the 
chrome greens, when slight differences in color qualities will 
have a marked effect on the green produced. 

The iron blues have great tinctorial power and are quite 
permanent in printing-inks. Air, sunlight and acids do not 
affect them, but they are completely destroyed by alkalies. 
Their fastness to light gives them great superiority over the 
anilin pigments, many of which fade very quickly in direct 
sunlight. It must be remembered, however, that there are a 
number of blue anilin pigments which are quite permanent 
to light. It is not uncommon to find both an iron blue and an 
anilin pigment in black printing-ink. The amount of each 
present will depend largely upon the effect desired. 

(To be continued.) 
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PITHY PARAGRAPHS. 


BY G. W. TUTTLE. 


Success never hobnobs with an indolent man — she is no 
undertaker. 

THE good Lord never intended that good money should be 
made by poor work. 

A SMALL job, well done, often opens a large door, and Oppor- 
tunity says ‘‘ Walk in.” 

A GOOD-JOB monument now is better for a printer than an 
imposing stone hereafter. 

AtAs for the printing-office where the handwriting on the 
wall reads: “Anything to get the money.” 
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From DORR KIMBALL » giz Tulare Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 





Acknowledging \w-Le pe N accordance with your instructions 
your request ier) 

“ZX copy of “Composing Room Manage- 
ment” by insured parcel post for your 
inspection. We hope you will find it 
valuable enough so that you will be 

$3 warranted in keeping it permanently. 

“High Wages~ We have been asked so often by readers of the book as 
Low Costs” to the progress being made in carrying out the plans 
therein set forth, that we have prepared an article detail- 
ing the first steps of our work in this regard. This takes 
up the handsetting of straight matter as it actually work- 
ed out on inaugurating the differential bonus system of 
paying the compositor. It gives the figures for the type 
set and wages paid for the first five weeks and shows how 
the plan accomplished both aims sought, namely, high 
wages to the compositor and at the same time low pro- 
duétion costs for the owner. 
We have printed this article as a pamphlet with a page 
size uniform with the book, and will be glad to send a 
copy gratis to each purchaser of the book: 

A request If you decide to keep the book, will you kindly sign and 
forward the enclosed trade acceptance which allows you 
thirty days i in which to pay the bill? On receipt of this 
acceptance we shall forward a copy of the pamphlet 
High Wages—Xow Costs with our compliments. 


[ Signed ] 














Enclosure: Trade Acceptance 




















BY DORR KIMBALL, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


in this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 


and clearly defined laws. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


VIII— RULES IN TYPE DISPLAY.* 


HAT type in itself offers many oppor- 
tunities for attracting attention we 
have found from reading the early 
articles of this series. Even in the 
opening article, where the devices of 
display which serve to interpret and 
attract were outlined, we find, listed 
among those devices which attract, 
several involving only the use of type. 
First and foremost among these we 
find “striking contrasts in the size of 
type employed.” Contrast in size of type is indeed often a 
powerful agent in securing attention. Obviously, if interesting 
matter be held out so plainly that a reader can not miss it, even 
when cursorily glancing over the pages of a newspaper or 
magazine, striking contrasts in size which permit such interest- 
ing matter to stand out, must surely have a powerful effect in 
attracting attention. 

While it must be admitted that the dressing of display may 
often be carried to a high point without incorporating in the 
scheme any accessories to the type, it must likewise be admitted 
that accessories may play a very important part both in 
catching the eye and marking divisions to enable the reader 
to comprehend quickly and without 
difficulty what the writer has to say. 
Although the greatest use of the greater 
number of available accessories to type 
is in the element of ornament they 
supply, hence their greater service in 
eye-catching, there are some accessories, 
particularly rules, which are of great 
assistance in improving the clarity of 
print. Other accessories, notably initials 
and decorative borders, serve a practical 
purpose while functioning as ornament. 

In general advertising display work the 
necessity for ornament is perhaps more 
noticeably felt where the least oppor- 
tunity is afforded for its use; that is, in 
the smaller spaces and forms where 
lines of display large enough to surely 
catch the eye are physically impossible. 
Here, indeed, the advertisement as a 
whole must attract; dependence can not 
be placed on emphasis, i. e., contrast in 
size of type. It is in these instances, 
where the advertisement as a whole 
must attract, that those other devices 
must forcibly apply and that accessories 

*Copyright, 1919, by J. L. Frazier. 
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Watch Chains 
for Men 


You will be surprised to find 
such good workmanship— 
distin@iive design—in gold 
and platinum watch chains 
—priced so reasonably. 


Herbert Jackson Company 
1432 Broadway 


Next to Ye Liberty Playhouse 


to type find their greater usefulness, though no inference is 
intended that the advantages of emphasis should be discarded. 

Fig. 1 is a jeweler’s advertisement, which appeared in the 
newspapers of Oakland, California. The border and ornament 
used not only give the advertisement an atmosphere that is 
in thorough keeping with the subject advertised, but they 
form an integral part of the design — if indeed they do not 
determine it — which, because of its small size, must be made 
to attract as a whole to be successful. Obviously, such an 
advertisement possesses greater attractive powers than the 
same copy plainly composed without a border, or even with 
a plain rule border, and in which dependence for, attraction 
is placed on emphasis of type. 

Although emphasis may in itself adequately attract, that 
does not mean that all other devices should be discarded. 
Intelligent ornament will almost always be found to add 
something to bare type. Intelligent ornament means pleasing, 
harmonious, appropriate ornament—always used with restraint 
In the use of ornament care must be exercised to see that the 
bait it holds forth is securely fixed, lest the roving eye we are 
so anxious to catch may pick it up and get away free of the idea 
to which it was supposed to be attached. Resort to any 
expedient for the purpose of securing attention is useless 
unless the eye is held and made to see 
the matter attached to it. 

The simplest of accessories to type 
are the rules, which form part of the 
equipment of every printing-office, from 
the smallest country shops to the largest 
metropolitan plants. In a typefounder’s 
catalogue hundreds of varieties of rules 
will be found, the main class distinctions 
between them being single, double, 
triple, dotted, hyphen, block, waved, 
turned, etc. It would be difficult for 
the printer or advertiser to wish for 
anything in the way of rules which the 
Aladdin’s Lamp of the typefounder could 
not supply him with p. d. q. by express. 

Introductions over, we will now get 
down to business. The simplest use of 
the simplest accessory, rule, is in under- 
lining. Precedent for underlining is 
provided by the practice of years in 
writing. When the writer of a letter 
desires to indicate greater strength or 
importance than usual of some word 
he draws a line beneath it. Every one 
understands the significance of this sim- 
ple mark of emphasis. 
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Underlining words in print 
with rule likewise adds emphasis 
not only because of the general 
understanding of the purpose 
and significance of the line, but 
also because the rule adds 
‘color,’ hence strength, to the 
line under which it is placed. 
In Fig. 2 the first things on the 
page to catch the eye are the 
heavy rules, and because of 
their closeness the lines of type 
above those lines are simul- 
taneously brought to notice. 
In combination, the type-lines 
and the rules have a value equal 
to much heavier type. There is 
a certain danger in this practice 
which must be guarded against; 
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care must be exercised that the rules are not so heavy that in 
their demand for attention they will detract from, instead of 


emphasize, the lines adjacent. 


While this example serves to illustrate the points made 
above, and while the rules do all that is claimed for them in 
that instance, it represents a practice in display which the 


author does not altogether approve. 
In the present example, considering 
the heavy display of the entire piece, 
as well as the relatively large size of 
the subordinate lines, these main dis- 
play-lines, arranged as they are, 
would scarcely be prominent enough 
were it not for the assistance of the 
rules. It would seem, however, that 
the dominant display-lines of any 
advertisement should be set in suf- 
ficiently large size that they would 
require no assistance, leaving rules to 
function in emphasis by bringing out 
important lines of the text, where for 


many instances, but can 
standing out to demand 


This example illustrates a useful expe- 
dient—how a single word is emphasized by 


being underlined with rule. 


Underlining loses its effect when carried 


to such an extreme and serves to wrap the 





whole display in a cloak of confusion 


various reasons large type would be out of the question. Fig. 3 
illustrates how a word in body-matter is emphasized through 
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being underlined with rule. 

Like every form of emphasis, 
underlining loses its effect when 
overdone, as Fig. 4 bears evi- 
dence. It not only loses its 
effect when carried to such an 
extreme but it serves to wrap 
the whole display in a cloak 
of confusion. 

Another practical service that 
is rendered by rules in type- 
display is admirably illustrated 
by Fig. 5, and here, as in Fig. 2, 
the effect. is that of emphasis. 
Looking at this advertisement, 
consider how quickly you are 
drawn to the matter enclosed in 
the inner panel under the head- 
ing “Notice.” It is quite pos- 
sible that the panel handicaps 
the display above—which, of 
course, it should not do — but 
that only proves its strength. 
It need not have been so large. 
We have dwelt upon white 
space and have cited instances 
wherein white space provided 
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is the sort desired by persons secking 
publicity for their wares. When buying 
anything you go to the place which has a 
reputation of affording the best. Anyone 
can buy space and fill it. But everybody 
cannot buy space with discrimination. 
Advertising agents are primarily for 
this purpose, and those agencies are the 
most dependable which have the largest 
clientele of successful advertisers, 
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better divisions and better contrast than rules, as it does in 


one imagine the matter in this panel 
our attention as effectively as it does 
with these rules eliminated? Hardly. 
The separation would be there, of 
course, but it would run into the other 
display more or less, despite the margin 
of white space, largely because of the 
presence of other large, short display- 
lines with a variation in white space 
between lines elsewhere. There would 
not be the holding together and con- 
sequent unity of the part as is here 
illustrated. This indeed, is a good 
idea that can be frequently employed 
The conditions are a display without 
other paneling, but in the copy for 
which there is a feature, probably 


apart from the nature of the remainder, or a special bargain, 
to which great prominence is desired without making it in any 
sense the dominant display. Paneling an item with rules 
or border inside an advertisement offers great possibilities in 
emphasis, as is here demonstrated. 

Rule is also usefully employed in separating portions of a 
display, and while such marking out of the confines of certain 
designated parts can not be classed as emphasis in the sense 
that rules emphasize in underlining, there is, nevertheless, an 
effect of emphasis in the presentation to the reader of one 
thing at a timé without confusion with other things. As a 
general rule, the divisions of 
white space will suffice and 
are not attended with cer- 


tain dangers which accom- 
pany the use of rules, as was 


stated in the article 


“WhiteSpace and Margins,” 
but there are also occasions 
where the divisions afforded 
by rules are more certain. 


This is especially true in 
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the 


case of crowded and involved 


displays, wherein there 


is 


considerable display and of 
necessity not such a great 
variation in the size of dis- 
played lines as is the rule, 
where available white space 
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would be insufficient to 
adequately set apart the 
several divisions. Of 
course this does not infer 
that the type-matter of 
such forms could not be 
so arranged as to obviate 
the necessity for such 
divisions, for if the pos- 
sibilities afforded by all 
devices of display were 
considered and_ utilized 
that might often be the 
case. We are, however, 
at this time considering 
rules and their uses, and 
any employment, how- 


ever unnecessary it might be made, is deserving of attention, 


they serve no practical 
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purpose since the white 
space above is sufficient 
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for all the requirements 
of division, and they can 
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not be said to add any- 
thing in a decorative way 
or in emphasis. 

When rules are used 
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as in Fig. 6 to set apart 
sections of a form they 
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be placed where a change 
of thought occurs. Their 
use indicates and suggests 
a pause, as all divisions 
must, which the reader 
quite naturally acts upon. 
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The use of rule in this connection, 


because it is possible that it may not always be unnecessary. 


In Fig. 6 we have an example in 
which the rules mark divisions without 
forming panels, the effect of which is 
nuch like that of paragraphing, only that 
he divisions are stronger and in connec- 
‘ion with emphasis paragraphing is im- 
possible. Owing to the fact that these 
rules are comparatively light —if any- 
thing, even lighter in tone than the type— 
and are spaced comparatively far from the 
type, besides being in each instance no 
nearer to the line above than the line 
below, their effect is not to emphasize, 
but to separate. By adding color to the 
impression of the form, rules may be 
made to provide emphasis, but when the 
force is not applied to a specific line, i. e., 
when the rule is equally spaced between 
lines, it becomes related to two lines 
instead of one and such relationship is 
that of separation. Probably even in 
such use an effect of emphasis might be 
given the lines, but the rule would have 
to be so heavy that it might, because of 
its preponderance of strength, detract 
from the type rather than add to it. 

The demand for rules to provide 
divisions is more keenly felt in a squared 
design such as Fig. 6 than in one where 
the lines are of varying length, where the 
space at either end of the short lines 
provides additional light to set off the 
longer lines adjacent and where the 
variation in the length of the lines in 
itself often serves in a way as a preventa- 
tive of confusion. If the several parts 
of this example were set apart with white 
space sufficient to provide the 
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as beneath the heading of Fig. 7, is wrong, as it divides matter 


that is continuous. Here the rule con- 
stitutes an interruption which is bound 
to affect reading, hence clarity and com- 
prehension, to a greater or less degree. 

While serving as division to an extent 
we find the rules in Fig. 8 occupying a 
new role. Here they may be said to 
determine the design, for without them, 
even though the white space, the different 
lengths of line and the variation in size of 
type, though not striking, would provide 
sufficient distinction for ready under- 
standing, the appearance would be very 
flat and would not be of such nature as 
to attract attention as a design. While 
the words serving as copy might well be 
set and arranged in such form as to pro- 
vide proper division or separation, hence 
emphasis, and also an attractive display, 
without rules, the rules here have a 
value as ornament and in attaining form, 
which may often be utilized to advantage 
for the sake of distinction, as is the case 
in this instance. 

Mention was made in a general way 
when considering Fig. 4 of the effect of 
unity secured by the use of rules to form 
a panel. In that particular example it 
was essentially a question of unity of 
matter as independent from other por- 
tions of the copy; a unity of content 
rather than a unity of form. 

It is quite important that our displays 
as a whole have an appearance of unity. 
Advertisements, also cover-designs, etc., 
although composed of many lines and 
some illustration, perhaps, must be made 
_ to appear as one thing if they 
' are to be efficient in holding 





required division to counteract 
confusion we would indeed 
have a very straggly appear- 
ance. Nevertheless, single rules 
would serve all the requirements 
for division, yet be less con- | 
spicuous. There is no demand | 
for the ‘‘finish” which double 

and parallel rules provide in 

their complete usefulness in 
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the attention as well as to be 
inviting to the eye. The eye 
can not concentrate upon many 
things at the same time — and 
‘ it rebels at even looking at 
' things which are loose and dis- 
| jointed. Unity must be brought 
into play; and unity in this 
respect depends upon several 











division. The rules above the 
lower group are superfluous; 


things. Symmetry, or formal 
balance, tends to preserve it; 
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contour indicates it quite dis- 
tinctly; margins, if sufficiently 
wide, safeguard it completely; 
but when the margin is not 
of sufficient strength — and it 
is quite necessary to preserve 
unity — then a border provides 
the final chance. 

In addition to the general 
effect of unity which the use of 
a border largely insures, an 
effect which is necessary if the 
form is to be wholly pleasing to 
the eye, a border serves the 
very practical purpose of clearly 
defining the limits of compre- 
hension. It helps to keep the 
eye from wandering to other 
parts of the page, exerting a 
strong tendency to force the 
eye within its enclosure. In 
addition, a border offers great 
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possibilities for providing an advertisement with individuality, 
while adding strength and stability to the form. It is safe to 
say that in the great majority of cases, even where other 
qualities such as symmetry, contour and margins tend to 
provide a sense of unity, a border of plain rule will help to 


make it more certain. 


Here, indeed, rules find their greatest usefulness, the 
advantages they afford justifying their almost general use as 
borders for advertisements. Although rules do not provide 
the element of ornament to the extent that decorative borders 
do, and while they do not present the same opportunities for 
lending atmosphere to the piece, their use is not attended with 
the dangers that accompany the employment of their more 
ornate brothers. Rules can be used with propriety and to 
good effect with every style of type, except, perhaps, the 


decorative texts, which are little used in 
general displaywork, whereas decorative 
borders must have characteristics in com- 
mon with the type they enclose, besides 
harmonizing with the nature of the subject- 
matter. Furthermore, a border which is 
more attractive within itself — as decora- 
tive borders quite frequently are — than 
the message in type which it surrounds is 
not concentrating attention for that par- 
ticular advertisement. The advantages of 
plain and modest rules for border use are 
patent; the only important requirement 
to harmonize them with the type being to 
match the heft of the type with a rule 
border of like weight. Contrast, of course, 
may be the quality desired. 

To illustrate the effect of unity which 
rule in use as border imparts, Figs. 9 and 10 
are shown. Fig. g is a horrible example of 
a lack of unity, both in so far as holding 
the content together — marking the limits 
of comprehension — and as the design as 
a whole, and as such, are concerned. The 
scattering of the parts without semblance 
of cohesion makes it difficult to give con- 
centrated attention to the advertisement. 
Measured by the standards upon which 
unity depends, Fig. 9 is utterly lacking in 
that desirable quality. That a border may 
help to achieve unity is plainly seen when 
we consider Fig. 10, the same display, only 
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changed by the addition of the rule border, a final effort to 
bring the many things into one. 

While a single plain rule serves all practical purposes of 
division between parts of a display as well in the formation 
borders to hold our designs together, parallel rules, double 
rules and combinations may often be depended upon to give 


better finish to the composition. Rule is harmonized with 
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type by matching the type with rule of the same tone. Thorough 
harmony is secured by using double rule (a fine and heavy 
line) with type-faces which are characterized by widely con- 
trasting light and heavy elements, such as Scotch Roman, 
Bodoni, etc., the theory in the use of the double rule being that 
the heavy line thereof matches the heavy elements of the type 
characters, while the light line matches the fine elements of 
the letters. Such a theory is, of course, sound. On the other 
hand, when styles of type are employed between the elements 


of which there is little variation, such as 
Bookman, parallel rules (those in which 
the lines are of equal thickness) should be 
used. The suggestions here given, with 
the exhibit on the preceding page (Fig. 11), 
should provide a sufficient basis upon 
which to determine the kind of rule to use 
if the most pleasing appearance is desired. 

Rules may be used with perfect pro- 
priety even when there is no practical 
object to be obtained by their employment. 
In such use they are ornament, pure and 
simple. An illustration of this use of rule 
is provided in Fig. 12, an envelope slip. 
With all the type except the signature set 
in one measure, the whole forming a com- 
pact group in itself, the form has sufficient 
unity to deserve the term. Esthetically, 
the final short line of the light-face type 
and the small signature at the right in a 
slightly bolder face violate perfect sym- 
metry, but for all practical purposes it is 
symmetrical enough to have unity. Mar- 
gin between type and edge of paper is 
wide (the edge of the paper being indicated 
by the fine hyphen rule outline, consis- 
tently used throughout the text of this 
volume for the same purpose) and there is 
no other display to conflict for attention, 
as there might be on the pages of a news- 
paper or magazine, though even there the 
margin of white space in itself would in 
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effect constitute a border. Why, then, was the rule used? It 
was simply used as an embellishment to add finish to the piece. 
Perhaps it aids in focusing attention, but in this particular 
instance that is extremely doubtful. 

In the possibilities rule provides for adding ‘“‘color”—i. e., 
blackness — to type-display it plays an important part in the 
formation of pattern, which is nothing more nor less than a 
combination of balance, contrast and pleasing shape. In 
serving to make a strong emphasis in combination with type, 
as in underscoring or independent of it, rule has an effect that 
is pleasing or displeasing according to how the heavy notes of 
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nevertheless be strong. Take Fig. 14, for example: Here, the 
rules, while no blacker than the bold type, still add strength 
to the display, not only because of the additional blackness they 
provide but in the formation of pattern. Without them the 
irregular lines at the top and the squared lines at the bottom 
would indeed present a straggly appearance. While adding 
strength to the display, and providing unity at least near the 
extent of a complete border, they permit the use of larger type 
throughout than would be possible with a border even of much 
lighter rule, the use of which would materially weaken the 
display. Were a border used around this advertisement there 
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black are placed. In order to show how rules which are not 
related to any particular lines of type add strength to a display, 
Fig. 13 is provided. 

While the employment of rule in this manner is essentially 
ornament, it serves a practical purpose in holding the design 
together after the fashion of borders and by the attention it 
attracts by contrast or its interesting position. Plainly the 
heavy bands of rule emphasize the whole composition in such 
a way as to show that rules have other uses than in under- 
scoring to give emphasis to words or lines, separating parts for 
division, building panels for emphasis and division, as well as 
for borders to unite the parts of a display into one design. 

While rules so used have the advantages enumerated above 
in a composition as of itself, which is to be received and con- 
sidered without conflict from other displays, the same advan- 
tages are obtained by such use even on the pages of a paper, 
where there is often a much greater need for the emphasis 
they provide. Obviously if two such heavy notes stand out on 
the page of a publication it is natural for the reader in seeing 
both to see that which is between more clearly than anything 
which is without. 

The use of rule as in Fig. 13 in lieu of borders offers a dis- 
tinct advantage over the latter in the saving of space, which is a 
particularly important consideration in single-column adver- 
tisements and in other small displays, which, while small, must 


would not only be taken up the space occupied by the rules at 
the sides, but the necessary margin of white space inside; and 
that would make the use of the large type here employed 
impossible. 

Another important service rendered by such a band of rule 
is illustrated by Fig. 15. With the heavy illustration in use at 
the top the heavy rule at the bottom serves to round out the 
design by helping in balance, shape, etc., while assisting 
materially to emphasize the type-matter above by throwing it 
into stronger relief. 

In Fig. 16 we have an example to demonstrate how a com- 
plete heavy rule border may serve to emphasize a composition. 
The blackness of the border in contrast with the lightness of 
the type here forms a display of high attractive force. It is a 
style which is quite useful where only small space is possible 
but where the small advertisement must compete with larger 
displays for attention. Many like the contrasts of black and 
gray here represented, and it must be admitted that when the 
notes of black are nicely placed a touch of “‘color”’ is in effect 
given the display. 

In the use of rules in the formation of borders we find 
opportunities almost without number where rules may be 
employed to vary the effect of typographic design of whatever 
form it may take. While serving alli practical purposes they 
may prove of great value from the standpoint of ornament, 
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often being so employed as to give to the design as a whole a 
most novel and distinctive appearance and a value in attrac- 
tion which could not result from conventional use. This is 
the case as regards Fig. 17, the first and third —- and the only 
printed — pages of a folder. In this instance the formation 
of therulesaloneadds whatever of distinction the form possesses. 
Fig. 18 is another, the rules in the original, being printed in red, 
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adding a delightful touch. The possibilities for lending 
character to a cover-design by the use of rule are sug- 
gested by Fig. 19. This example also demonstrates 
how an ornament, which would be difficult to handle 
without the assistance of the inside paneling, if indeed 
it did not appear altogether out of place, may be made 
to fit in the scheme by the background formed by rule. 
Understand, this cover is not shown as an example 
deserving of wide adaptation; such a great use of panel- 
ing would be out of place on anything except a cover- 
design. It is a style that at best should be seldom 
used, and even then the prominence of the rule and 
decoration ought to be subdued by being printed in a 
color of weaker tone than used for the type, which 
should always have the right of way. Simpler designs 
are in the great majority of cases much more satisfactory 
and require less time to produce. 

A discussion of the use of rule in typographic display would 
be incomplete without some reference to the accepted style 
in treating printing of an ecclesiastical nature, such as, for 
example, titles of Christmas programs. This style has a basis 
in history. In the days of the manuscript books, treating 
almost universally of religious topics, it was the practice of the 
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letterers to draw lines of red across the sheet upon which they 
worked to guide them in their lettering. The lines not only 
served that practical purpose but were an element in the 
decorative scheme along with the initials. Because of its 
historical appropriateness not only in the use of the rules but 
the text or black letter as well, the treatment accorded Fig. 20 
is thoroughly appropriate and interesting. 

While Figs. 17, 18, 19 and 20 are shown here to illustrate 
possibilities in the use of rule, it is not with the idea that any of 
them, with the possible exception of the last, could not have 
been handled equally as effectively or more so by some different 
plan. Before deciding on such an arrangement, even for the 
limited use to which it may be put, the designer ought to 
consider what he has to gain by such a treatment, and if the 
gain can be seen to compensate for the loss in other respects, 
as it seldom will, then it may be followed. The dangers are 
great, however, hence the advisability of holding to simple 
arrangements at all times. 
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Many pages could be utilized to show how unusual 
arrangements of rules may give distinction to type-display. 
However, the examples given should suggest adaptations for 
all requirements. Care must be exercised at all times lest 
the rule arrangements we employ may dominate our type. 
always the most important feature. Readers must not be 
encouraged to so marvel at the originality of our rule pat- 
terns that they forget the type and the message it conveys. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism ” 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Requests for 


reviews by mail must be accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


E. G. Rovutzann, New York city.— The 
poster, ‘The A. B. C. of Exhibit Planning,’’ is 
quite unusual and should be strong in attracting 
attention because of its interesting character. It 
is reproduced. 

STRANGE PRINTING Company, Miami, Florida. 
— The blotter printed in blue and red-orange is 
neat. Its brevity in so far as copy is concerned, 
combined with the neat typographic dress and 
the excellent presswork, should provide excellent 
publicity for your house. 

Dan R. Conway, Roundup, Montana.— The 
poster for the baseball game between the local 
printers and barbers, headed “‘Oh, Holy Mackerel, 
This is Terrible,” is decidedly interesting in so far 
as the copy is concerned, and it has been dis- 
played and arranged in good style. 

J. Rem Hammonp, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The “Capes” advertising-card is dig- 
nified in its general appearance and yet has the 
added advantage of being effectively displayed. 
As an item of advertising it has every quality 
for use by a high-grade store, such as the card 
suggests it was used for. 

Harry E. Ostmark, Newark, New Jersey.— 
Specimens of your work in both typography and 
hand lettering are satisfactory. Most of the 
examples in your latest collection are characterful 
without being odd or bizarre, and this is a 
valuable quality, as distinction of form and 
design will go a long way toward getting attention. 

THE MicwicAN Druc Company, Detroit, 
Michigan.— The small book, “One Hundred 
Years,” is one of.the most interesting as well as 
pleasing hard-bound volumes we have seen for 
some time. Particularly interesting, of course, 
are the reproductions of advertisements and 
stationery used by the concern many years ago. 
Workmanship is high-grade in all respects. 

JENKINS-CARLSON PRINTING CoMPANY, James- 
town, New York.— Your blotter, “Right at 
Your Elbow,” is striking in design, though we 
consider the central and explanatory group is 
quite too far from the heading and firm-name 
for clarity. It seems that you gave first atten- 
tion to character and novelty in the design and 
have sacrificed legibility to attain those qualities. 

A. B. Doerty, Findlay, Ohio.— Specimens 
are neat and, in addition, they are effectively 
displayed. We find the letter-head samples 
printed for a prominent paper manufacturer 
especially good, the one for The Valley Market 
Gardens striking a new note in letter-head 
design in its unusual use of an illustration. Here, 
indeed, is a good excuse for taking up space on 
a letter-head, for it counts. Excellent taste is 
indicated in the choice of colors for printing. 

Hatt-Gutstapt Company, San Francisco, 
California— The booklet, “‘Engagement Rings 
and Wedding Rings,” is delightfully pleasing, 
daintily gotten up in such fashion as to be 
thoroughly appropriate. The cover-design is 
quite as interesting as it is inviting. Only the 
fact that the tint background and border are in 


a pale blue, which would be lost in reproduction, 
prevents us from showing it for the suggestion 
value it might have for others of our readers. 
CLARK-SPRAGUE PRINTING CoMPANY, St. Louis, 
Missouri.—Your booklet, entitled “Two Blades 
of Grass,” is decidedly attractive. The use of 
the Wild Grass cover-stock, watermarked with 
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Three single-column advertisements by Arthur C. 
Gruver, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The customer’s 
selection was No.3. Which do you prefer? Why? 
Read the review of Mr. Gruver’s work, which will be 
found on this page. 


streaks suggestive of blades of grass, adds interest 
to the title and is thoroughly appropriate. The 
miniature letter-head, with typewritten letter, 
which was inserted next to the front cover of the 
booklet is a decidedly novel idea, which, although 
not new, is not as generally used as it might be. 

Bucktey, DEMENT & Co., Chicago, Illinois.— 
It is not to be wondered at that your firm requires 
larger quarters and equipment when one con- 
siders the general all-around effectiveness of the 
direct advertising you are producing for many 
clients. From a publicity standpoint we can not 
see how any of the pieces sent us could be im- 
proved, and they are nicely printed besides, 
thanks to the well-equipped factory and efficient 
organization which backs up your clever writers. 

Tuomas C. EasteRLinG, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.— The miniature paper, The Paradise 
Bulletin, utilized by you to announce the birth of 
a daughter, is as interesting in make-up as it is 
in text. The paper contains four pages, 4 by 412 
inches. The first page is reproduced. The little 
card, sent with the two copies which were mailed 
to each person on the list, is clever, reading as 
follows: ‘We are mailing you two copies of The 
Paradise Bulletin, as you may want to read it 
twice.— Editor.” 

Eart Rockrorp, Little Rock, Arkansas.— 
In so far as design is concerned you have handled 
the blotter for the Central Printing Company in 
good style. Publicity Gothic is a style of letter 
which is useful only in work where there is little 
matter, as it is difficult to read it in mass. This 
font provides capital letters only, and as these 
are very bold and generally closely spaced a 
difficult task is placed before readers. While 
the delicate tint used is satisfactory for the panel 
backgrounds it is entirely too weak for the 
display-line at the bottom. As a result of the 
weakness at the bottom and the great difference 
in tone or “color” the whole design is thrown 
out of balance. 

ArtHur C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Your work continues excellent and we 
have no suggestions to make for its improvement. 
That you are capable of giving distinctive treat- 
ment to humdrum copy is indicated by your 
handling of the small advertisement for The 
Valley Photo Company, three of your arrange- 
ments being reproduced herewith. We regret 
that the original from which you worked is so 
damaged that we can not reproduce it also, just 
to show what real ability can accomplish. The 
writer prefers either of the other arrangements 
to the one the customer selected, No. 3, and 
would probably choose No. 1 as best, owing to 
the fact that it would more likely get the reader’s 
eye than No. 2, which, it must be admitted, is 
pleasing. 

GEorcE O. McCartny, Hartington, Nebraska. 
— The booklet-cover for the twelfth anniversary 
banquet of the Knights of Columbus is quite 
neat. The only fault we have to find with it is 
minor—there is not sufficient space between the 





Striking folder title-page by Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, Ohio. That part of the 
illustration showing the office and two men in the foreground was printed in black, 
while the part which shows the factory in the background was in a medium brown. 
The lettering was in a weak yellow-orange against a black background, while the the m 
same color was used as a tint background for the faces and hands of the two men 
in the foreground. A very pleasing and effective combination. 


small lines of the page. The letter-heads for the 
News are interesting. While letter-spacing the 
roman capitals slightly improves their appear- 
ance, we feel that you have carried the practice 
too far in the letter-heads. The group in capitals 
immediately below the main line, which is set in 
italic capitals and lower-case, crowds that line 
too closely —a two-point lead at least should 
be added between the main line and this group. 
The business-cards are novel. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of samples of advertising 
produced by The Lees Company, Advertising, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been received by THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Every example in the entire 
collection is excellent. The company has not 
stopped with giving its clients excellent publicity 
in the matter of plan and copy, but has gone 
farther and dressed the mediums in such admi- 
rable form, in so far as artwork, typography and 
printing are concerned, as to fulfil in excellent 
fashion the first function of advertising — attract- 
ing attention. This, of course, materially 
increases the publicity value of the copy. We 
regret that the artwork, so effectively used, is 
of such nature and is so printed that we can not 
reproduce some of the specimens in a manner that 
would do them justice. 

Futter & Situ, Cleveland, Ohio.—It is 
pleasurable indeed to sit here and look over the 
many handsome, striking and always effective 
examples of direct advertising which you have 
produced. No more effective style of artwork 
could be imagined for advertising than that 
which is used for the Lynux publicity. It gets 
your eye, grips your attention and pleases. Such 
work can come only from an organization of 
leaders, of specialists. The service of an organiza- 
tion like yours means business to every advertiser 
who has the good judgment to avail himself of 
it — that much is plain. Several of the examples 
are reproduced, but it must be remembered that 
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Canadian Export Paper Co 


our miniature one-color reproductions are only 
suggestions of what the real articles are like, the 
colors used for printing being of such nature as to 
emphasize the excellence of the workmanship. 
The Wahoo Wasp, Wahoo, Nebraska.— The 
large poster for the ‘“‘Annual Red Tag Sale” of 














Another attractive cover by The Mortimer Company. 
The group of lettering at the bottom and the decorative 
oval were printed in gold and embossed. The lettering 
in the oval was printed in a light, bright blue and also 
embossed, while a light gray was used for printing the 
inside of the oval and the plain rule outside border. 


tone reproduction, was also printed in a deeper brown than the panel. 
panel there is a blind-embossed triple-rule border. 


Montreal 


Pleasing cover of a beautiful booklet produced by The Mortimer Company, 
Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. The solid panel was printed in brown, while the lettering, 
showing in reverse, as indicated, was embossed, as was also the trade-mark beneath 
ain display line. The trade-mark, the effect of which is almost lost in the half- 


Outside the 
Buff stock was used. 


the Killian Brothers Company is excellent. 
Printing all the lines of the heading, as well 
as the border, in red, and all the classified items 
of the text in black, rather than scattering the 
color in spots over the page, not only presents a 
new idea in breaking up a form for colors that 
should exert a strong influence in attracting 
attention but makes the reading section much 
easier to read. A very pleasing feature is the 
nice balance attained in the arrangement of the 
illustrations and headings, which is all the more 
remarkable because of the large size of the poster, 
it being a seven-column two-page spread. We 
compliment both Mr. Dutton and Mr. Snyder on 
their good work. ; 

THE MortTimMER Company, LIMITED, Ottawa, 
Ontario.— Like all the examples of your product 
which we have had the pleasure of examining in 
the past, the latest collection received from you 
contains specimens representative of the best in 
both letterpress and lithography. Even those 
jobs designed for ordinary purposes, such as are 
all too often permitted to go through with a 
‘slap and a bang,” bear the impress of careful 
and intelligent craftsmanship. The lithographed 
letter-headings present a new departure from the 
conventional and ordinary in the element of 
suggestiveness carried, which is quite refreshing 
in view of the stereotyped form in which such 
work is usually handled. The booklets, ‘‘ Paper,” 
for the Canadian Export Paper Company, and 
“Artistic Wall Paper,” for The Watson Foster 
Company, are beautiful. Owing to the faintness 
of the lines of the decoration appearing in reverse 
in the tint-plate used for the text-pages of the 
former, the apparent space separating the initials 
from the remainder of the words of which they 
are a part is too great. The covers of these two 
booklets are reproduced. 

MIcHAEL J. CyGANEK, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin.— Letter-heads sent by you are interesting 
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subject and nature of the booklet, of which this is the 
title-page. Submitted by the Electrical Trades Expo- 
sition, Chicago, Illinois. 


Considering the fact that you were manifestly 
handicapped in the matter of display-type, you 
did very well indeed with the store sale-bills, the 
display of these being quite effective in so far as 
arrangement and emphasis are concerned. The 
use of condensed block capitals should be avoided. 
While in the use of extra-condensed letters one 
gains in height, he loses relatively in the matter 
of width, and it is doubtful if anything of 
display effectiveness is gained by the use of such 
types, even in a small percentage of cases. Cer- 
tainly much in the way of pleasing appearance is 
lost, and an inviting appearance in itself often 
goes a long way toward the attainment of the 
greatest display effectiveness. 

ELECTRICAL TRADES ExposiITION COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois— You have handled the 
booklet, “‘The Japanese School Boy Learns of 
the Land of the Wonderful Lamp,”’ ina thoroughly 
interesting manner. The lettering on the cover 
and title-page, approximating as it does the 
general appearance of Japanese characters, adds 
atmosphere to the piece, which, we feel, is sure to 
create interest. The title-page is reproduced. 

GEORGE H. WETZzEL, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
—On folder titles you are particularly clever, 
giving to them an unusual and distinctive touch 
in combination with good design, harmony and 
good color use. Another feature of your work 
which merits praise is the fact that paper of good 
quality is used, which helps immensely. The 
difference between the cost of good paper and 
poor paper on the average small job, as most of 
these appear to have been, is so little as to make 
it almost inexcusable for any one to use cheap and 
shoddy stock. Many a plain one-color specimen 
has been made inviting and attractive by a 
simple and dignified composition, good type and 
paper. This is the case with the folders and 
broadsides done for the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company. Your letter-heads, we con- 
sider, are a little too decorative, though generally 
your ornamentation is in good taste. 

Wittram C. O’Brien, New York city.— Your 
card is both interesting and pleasing, though the 
lines of the central type-group could be spaced 
slightly farther apart to excellent advantage. 
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The tint of blue-green used for printing the border 
might well have been a trifle stronger. The menu 
and program for the outing of the Vreeland 
Advertising Press is quite novel, the title of the 
cover being printed on a _ pennant inserted 
through a slit in the front cover and tipped on 
the inside, the cover being a blindfold. The 
paper frame, cut out from the green cover-stock, 
in which the four text-pages, printed on India 
enameled, are inserted, represents a novel idea. 
The appearance would be better if there were 
more margin around the type. The paper frame 
of cover-stock should have been narrower to 
permit of that. For a souvenir of the occasion 
the novelty of this folder is a good feature. 

Joun R. Price, New York city.— The folder 
for Willard F. Bucklin, printed in brown ink on 
India tint Japan stock, is very neat; its treat- 
ment is thoroughly appropriate to the nature of 
the business advertised, photography. We have 
no suggestions to make by way of improving the 
title-page, although the third and only other 
printed page would be improved if the ornament 
and initial letter at the bottom were removed, 
as the initial and the ornaments at either end of 
the title lines at the top of the page supply 
sufficient decoration. The business-cards and 
tickets are interesting in design, well displayed 
and nicely arranged, the only exception among 
these being the card for The Columbia Lunch, 
which appears crowded owing to the consistent 
use of capitals, and also because the two styles 
of type employed do not harmonize as regards 
shape. There is too much rule paneling on the 
slip advertising typewriter ribbons for Stafford’s. 

J. P. O’Furey, Hartington, Nebraska.— The 
treatment accorded the letter-head for Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler is excellent. It represents 
the handling of the novel Parsons series at its 
best. The cover of the booklet for the Cedar 
County Teachers’ Institute was also well handled, 
though the lower of the two ornaments could 
have been omitted to advantage in order to gain 
a little white space from top to bottom to balance 
that at the sides. Two of the small blotters are 
good, although two others, headed ‘‘Create 
Interest and a Desire to Buy” and “Character 
and Exclusiveness,’’ seem bottom-heavy because 
of the fact that the headings are so much narrower 
than the text-matter set full measure below. 
The rather ragged contour of the heading on the 
latter is an added fault, as is also the fact that 
the heading alone takes up half the space. All 
the work coming from your shop is interesting. 
The Thanksgiving Greetings folder done in 
yellow is attractive, as well as most unusual in 
format. 

WatTsoNn-JONES, INCORPORATED, San Diego, 
California.— While all the specimens in your 
latest collection are consistent with the high 
standard of quality which you have established 
in the past, the miniature cloth-bound book, 
‘“‘Battery B, 65th Artillery,” strikes us as being 
something quite unusual. It is in excellent taste. 
The stationery for The Little Shop is quite dis- 
tinctive, although it is a panel arrangement. The 
same style carried out, as it is, on all the forms 
used becomes, like a trade-mark, an important 


Unique treatment of a business-card printed from a 
hand-drawn design by Watson-Jones, Incorporated, 
San Diego, California. The original was printed on 
light-brown stock in maroon, light olive and black, a 
most pleasing combination. 
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Cover of a most interesting booklet, a catalogue of 
motion-picture films, sent from our great sister republic, 
France, by Lucien Sene. Read review on this page. 


element in the publicity of the firm. For a 
novel effect the style of the hand-drawn letter- 
head, envelope-card, etc., used by Dobbs & 
Co. is in a class by itself. Such a treatment 
would be out of place in many instances, but its 
very cleverness and novelty make it acceptable. 
It would have been impossible, so far as the writer 
can judge, to select colors, other than those used, 
which would result in such an effective appear- 
ance. The colors, deep maroon, black and olive 
are seldom used together, and, while the effect 
produced is decidedly pleasing, the colors are 
responsible in no small measure for the novelty 
of the effect. 

Lucien SENE, Paris, France.— The Gaumont 
film catalogue which you designed, and of which 
you have so kindly supplied us with a copy, is 
most interesting. There is so much about it 
that is unusual, as measured by the general prac- 
tice in this country, that however much we would 
like to describe it minutely our space will not 
permit. Suffice it to say that American designers 
of printing would find much of a suggestive 
nature were they permitted to examine this 
noteworthy book. The cover is reproduced here- 
with, but it is in the text-pages that such striking 
variance with our own styles is noticeable. 
Though the latter are decidedly ornate it would 
seem that the very nature of the subject adver- 
tised permits such treatment. We see no good 
reason, however, just because a light blue-gray 
was necessary in the illustrations that appeared 
on almost every page, why that color should be 
employed for printing lines of very small type. 
The book would be improved from both the 
standpoints of legibility and appearance if all 
the type were printed in black—in appearance 
because the pages would be less “‘spotty,’’ and in 
legibility because good eyes and strong light are 
necessary to read the small type that is printed 
in the weak gray. One of the text-pages is 
reproduced. The handling of the portraits of 
“movie” stars is something entirely new, the 
effect being highly decorative, though likenesses 
have been retained to good advantage. 

Georce H. SHOEFFER, Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The only fault with “The Rosery” 
invoice is with the selection of types. Neither 
the Litho Copperplate Gothic nor the Engravers 
Bold is a good style for such an involved display 
because those styles are in capital letters only 
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and are therefore difficult to read, also because 
they have little beauty. An old-style roman 
would have been a much better style of type for 
this heading, and the variations afforded by 
capitals, lower-case and italic would not only 
serve to improve emphasis but, by overcoming 
the monotony produced by a consistent use of 
capitals, would add variety and interest to the 
design. “The Quality Print Shop” invoice is 
altogether too “fussy,” the ornamentation reduc- 
ing the type to a whisper, as it were. Type and 
decoration present a very complex effect in the 
manner in which they are used, and there is 
no harmony between the four styles of type 
employed. 

Epwarp C. STErRy, Jamestown, New York. 
—We thank you for sending us the specimens 
of work done “some forty-three” years 
ago by the Journal Press, where you are 
now employed. In contrast with your own 
fine work of today they provide an inter- 
esting comparison which demonstrates the 
remarkable improvement which has been 
brought about in the printing business, and 
especially in the designing of type. Our 
Caslon 471, Kennerley, Goudy, etc., would 
seem to be the ultimate of perfection in 
comparison with the types in use forty-three 
years ago, as may be seen by reference to 
one of the examples you have sent us. What 
will the next forty-three years bring forth? 
We predict that in so far as types are con- 
cerned the improvement will be negligible, if 
there be any. In the use of type much re- 
mains to be learned—by the majority at least. 
You are handling your own work in excellent 
fashion, all of it being particularly strong in 
display and effective from a publicity stand- 
point. The large book, “Art Metal Advertis- 
ing,” is admirably treated; the text-pages are 
particularly interesting. The text-pages of 
the Alpha Zeta annual are placed too low on 
the paper pages, and where small groups 
appear alone on the pages, as they do in 
several instances, these groups appear below 
the center of the page and overbalanced. 
Presswork is not at all what it ought to be 
on this book. 

THe INLAND PRINTER once each year 
receives a large collection of specimens from 
the St. Bride Foundation Printing School, 
London, England. Each year the work ap- 
pears better, especially in so far as typography 
is concerned, although the presswork has 
ever been consistently good. Of the samples 
of presswork we particularly admire a sheet 
upon which seven large process half-tones 
are printed in four colors. One of these plates, 

a reproduction of the interesting painting, 
“The Last Match,” is approximately four- 
teen by eighteen inches in size, and the 
excellent manner in which it has been printed 
reflects credit on those having its production in 
charge. The poster advertising the opening of 
the 1919 fall term is sensibly composed and 
effectively displayed. The writer would prefer a 
somewhat stronger color than the orange for the 
display-lines; a little red added to the color used 
would effect the proper change. The scope of 
the school’s activities is indicated by the fact 
that in the collection of samples sent us there 
are a number of examples of music printing, 
marbling, lithography, offset, as well as typog- 
raphy and letterpress printing. 

H. Bootru, New Bedford, Massachusetts.— In 
display and arrangement the several specimens 
you have sent us are satisfactory. The only 
criticism we have to make is that you use 
larger sizes of type than necessary or desirable 
on letter-head designs. Understand, we do not 
recommend holding to such small sizes as copper- 
plate printers and engravers usually employ on 
personal and professional headings, for the use 
of such sizes would mean a loss of advertising 
effectiveness on commercial headings. Complete 
effectiveness in that respect could be secured with 
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slightly smaller type than you use. The result 
would be more pleasing and a saving of space for 
writing would be accomplished. The large size 
of type used for the theatrical stock company is 
permissible on account of custom, if for no other 
reason, but the initial letters printed in a weak 
orange seem to recede from the type printed in 
black, on account of the weakness of tone of the 
orange. A strong red-orange would have served 
the purpose of embellishment even better, while 
its stronger tone would cause it to balance better 
with the black. Items in a design that are to 
be printed in the weaker color should be enough 
stronger in tone — that is, blacker — to compen- 
sate for the loss incident to their being printed 
in a weaker color. The personal heading you 
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Edward C. Sterry, Jamestown, New York, has contributed 
this interesting title-page, done more than forty years ago in 
the plant where he is now employed. We must admit that the 
type-faces the typographer of today has to work with are far 
and away superior to those in use at that time. In addition, 
great improvement has been made in the art of type composition. 


have arranged for Mr. Whitlow, in which an 
effect of dignity and reserve is desirable, should 
have been set in capitals instead of lower case, 
and also in much smaller sizes of type. 

Wittram H. Peat, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
— The roster of the Headquarters Printing Com- 
pany, Service of Supply, United States Expe- 
ditionary Forces, Tours, France, is well designed 
and printed. The only thing we do not like 
about it is the style of type used for printing the 
line in a half circle at the top and the fact that 
the line is so set, although the nature of the form, 
for reasons of conventionality rather than because 
it looks as well as it would if set in a straight line, 
offers somewhat of an excuse for so handling the 
line. Mr. Peat’s letter accompanying the speci- 
men should prove interesting to our readers and 
is therefore quoted, in part: ‘The job was set 
by myself, and, taking into account the ma- 
terials I had to work with, I consider it a very 
good job. Both American and French type were 
used; the rules were French, much to the press- 
man’s delight, if the expression on his face at 
the time he was making it ready counted for 
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anything. The names were set in American 
type, eight-point Harris, and had to be run a col- 
umn at a time, not having enough capitals to 
set all the names at one time. Don’t know how 
old the border is, but it was French, and I had 
a delightful time changing the bad pieces. The 
eagle and stars were drawn by a friend of 
mine in the Engineer Corps, and I had to send 
the drawings to Paris to have cuts made. The 
evenness of the impression and color was much 
better than the pressman anticipated. The job 
was printed on a National jobber by Robert F. 
Torregrossa, of New York city.” 

THE Britton Printinc Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— The catalogue for The Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company is a splendid piece of work in all 
particulars. A catalogue for machinist’s tools 
is about as particular a piece of work as a 
printing-plant can be called upon to produce, 
and the book you have turned out should 
serve admirably. Realizing that such a cata- 
logue must stand all kinds of usage, particular 
attention has been given to durability. The 
strong limp leather binding in itself is a great 
protection, but that would not be enough if 
the inside pages were printed on flimsy stock. 
The selection of a special formula bond-paper, 
developed to resist oil and water, for the 
text-pages gives to those pages the greatest 
measure of strength. Furthermore, we note 
the fly-leaves are securely sewed, corners are 
rounded and indexes are tabbed to resist the 
roughest of treatment. The handling in two 
colors of the tables on the text-pages, which 
give the sizes and prices of the various tools, 
should make the matter of distinguishing 
different types of tools easy and facilitate 
finding the proper tool without chance of 
error. We have examined a number of similar 
catalogues and, outside the binding, which 
is customarily done in limp leather, we do 
not recall any which measure up to the 
standard of this one in all particulars. The 
booklet, ‘Robertson Process — Metal, Gyp- 
sum, Asphalt,” is beautiful. Presswork is 
excellent and artwork pleasing, striking and 
effective. Yellow as the second color on the 
text-pages has been admirably handled, a 
fact worthy of mention, as it is so frequently 
employed in poor taste. 

The Mentor, Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
—Here is a most interesting publication, 
edited, published and printed by the inmates 
of the state prison, the issue received bearing 
the subtitle ‘Special Lifer’s Number.” We 
have found interesting many of the articles 
written by men sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. The copy, of course, was sent for 
comment regarding typography and printing, 
not for an opinion of its contents. Never- 
theless, the fact that these men are interested 
in their publication and take pleasure in pre- 
paring articles for it must call forth admira- 
tion. The cover of the issue is printed in green 
and gold on light green cover-stock, the border, 
cut-off rules between lines of the title, and a large 
cut of the Liberty Bell, being printed in gold and 
the lines of type in green. Quite too large a 
portion of the cover is printed in the gold. 
Improvement would result if only the border and 
rules were in gold, the large cut of the bell being 
in green along with the type. The name of the 
paper should be larger in order to balance well 
with the design. The cut-off rules are too heavy, 
four-point being used where two-point would be 
sufficiently strong. The text-pages are quite 
satisfactorily printed, but the type-pages are not 
in proper relation to the paper pages, being either 
too wide or not deep enough to be in pleasing 
proportion and to present properly balanced 
margins. As it is, the top and bottom margins 
are far and away too large for the front and back 
margins. The large border units which have been 
used in lieu of dashes between articles are en- 
tirely too prominent and “spotty”’—plain dashes 
would be preferable. 
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The Livingston Press. 

How many printers today really devote any time of conse- 
juence to a study of their trade in an endeavor to keep abreast 
f its progress? I wouldn’t hazard a guess, but for the benefit 
f those who do not, it may well be pointed out that they are 
nissing a golden opportunity to better the quality of their 
yroduct, to correct the evils in management and operation of 
their plants, by not extending the horizon of their vision or 
garnering some of the ideas and up-to-date methods employed 


by their fellow workers in the printing-trade. 


The educational institutions of this country, in which 
experts are employed to give instruction in the professions and 
trades, for years have followed the policy of sending these men 
out into the active, productive field of their respective lines for 
their own good, the good of the institutions and of those who 
come to them for knowledge, to carry on an investigation of 
the latest methods, to study the trend of progress — to keep 
These men, experts though they may be, find it 
necessary to learn what their fellow workers are doing if they 


up to date. 


are to give the utmost in 
service. If such a thing is 
essential to them, then it 
seems essential to the man 
who desires to produce some- 
thing worth while in his trade; 
as, for example, the produc- 
tion of good printing. A new 
system of cost-finding here, a 
new piece of equipment or a 
new method there — all might 
prove worth investigating. 

I am moved to discuss this 
matter of keeping up to date 
after glancing over a small 
publicity sheet gotten out by 
the Livingston Press, Ben- 
nington, Vermont. In the first 
column I find this announce- 
ment: 

“After three months’ good, 
hard labor in Boston, having 
charge of one of the large 


_ printing-plants near the city, 


Manager Livingston, of the 
Livingston Press, has returned 
to Bennington and is prepared 
to give his customers the bene- 
fit of his experiences. 

“Mr. Livingston had com- 
plete administration of the 
business affairs and the me- 
chanical end of the plant, 
handling all classes of print- 


BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 





This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 












ing, from the weekly newspaper to the 364-page catalogue 


in three colors. 

“Mr. Livingston, while’ in Boston, had the opportunity of 
visiting some of the largest printing-plants in New England, 
and the experience is of great value.”’ 

Whether or not Mr. Livingston went to Boston for the 
special purpose of investigating what other printers were 
doing in the trade, I do not know, but there is undoubtedly 
truth in the statement that his firm will be able to give its 
customers better service as a result. 
proprietors can do as Mr. Livingston has done, possibly, but 
there are other and ample means of stepping out of one’s own 
narrow path and marching in the front ranks of progress. 
With the rapid advancement that printing and advertising 
are making, continuous study of the = should be more 
essential than ever. 

The Livingston Press has begun the publication of a new 
house-organ of the same name, The Livingston Press. 
small single sheet which is reproduced here (Fig. 1). The 
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Reterse Fall of “Pep” and the Latest Ideas in 
Printing. He Welcomes Back All 
* Hie Former Customers and 
Any New Oves 


After three month's good 
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all classes of he — from the weekly | 1” 
e964 page catalog ind | 


newapaper 
colors. 


Combined with one of the best equ ie 
0 


printer of the better class gives the 
business man of Bennington Printing 
Service second to none. 
As good clothes help to determine the 
charaeter of the man, 90 does the print 
‘ed matter of the firm or business man 
help to determine their character 
Mr. Livingston while in Boston had 
the opportunity of visiting some of the 
largest printing plants in New England 
and the experence fs of great value. 
THE LIVINGSTON PRESS is deeply 
1 for your patronage in the past 





entefu 
and will endeavor to merit it fm the 
future. 
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If I were a JEWELER 


1 would advertise a free testing ser 
a6 follows: “Stvle and beauty de 
ding 





HELLO! 


“|Mr. Business Man 


Weare open again for busi- 
ness and would appreciate 


I an opportunity to serve you. 


shave | THE LIVINGSTON PRESS 
of 


have for a rainy 


We want to do business in a 
way. 
Our prices are based on known 
costs of production. 
We do not cut prices to meet 


We believe we are in business 
to help you accomplish your aims. 

We believe in giving our best 
service to every buyer, be his or- 
der large or small. 

We will not lower our standards 
to secure or hold orders. 














Not all printing-plant 


It isa 


initial number is a disappoint- 
ment typographically. Set in 
newspaper style, it violates 
about all of the rules of pleas- 
ing newspaper make-up, in- 
cluding style of headings, 
character and size of type 
used in headings, waste of 
white space, use of black 
type, etc. 
Increased Prices. 

The “why” of higher 
prices in these times is some- 
thing that engages the atten- 
tion of the purchaser of any 
sort of acommodity. Watch 
the deal in a clothing store 
where the clerk is engaged in 
the sale of a $60 suit of 
clothes. 

“Why,” says the pros- 
pective purchaser, ‘‘two years 
ago I could have bought this 
same suit for $35 or $40.” 

“Ves,” replies the clerk, 
“but look how the price of 
wool has advanced, how rent 
has gone up,” etc. 

Of course the customer 
knew in a general way about 
these advances, but he wanted 
to hear it personally. That 
its customers may have at 
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first hand the reasons for the increased prices in printing, the 
Pierce Printing Company, in its house-organ, Direct Adver- 
tising, sets forth in detail some of the things that make printed 
matter cost the consumer more. Buyers of printing, the 
company states, often are unable to understand increased 
prices. The printer does not always give a satisfactory 
explanation. In addition to increased overhead costs and 
costs of paper the Pierce company offers these startling per- 
centages for consideration: 

First.— Wages: Since 1910 the average increases in wages 
that have been granted employees in our plant are as follows: 
SOE fois bo adavbenaey an anune 30 per cent 
Linotype operators................ 36 per cent 
Cylinder pressmen 44 per cent 
DMMB hseG Ladns tents tecee vkee se 40 per cent 

Second.— Equipment: According to 
data secured by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the United Typothetz since 1910: 

140 per cent 
50 per cent 


Type has increased 
Metal 
Other composing-room equipment 
OS ee ee ee eet ey re 35 per cent 
PEMD EE aa Sue kE tice 80 per cent 
ee <i ae eee 35 per cent 
Bindery equipment 40 per cent 
I believe that it is a wise thing on the 
part of printers to give all the publicity 
possible to the reasons that enter into 
the increased prices of printed matter. 
Such publicity will undoubtedly result 
in a better understanding between the 
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“Those selling the consumer may be interested to know that 
not thirty per cent of housewives have a blotter in the home.” 
One possible objection to the Colonial Printing Company’s 
blotter is that an abundance of type-matter has been crowded 
into the available space, making the text rather difficult 
reading, but the meat of a good advertising message is there. 


The Lowe Printing Company. 


The Lowe Printing Company, Coffeyville, Kansas, is dis- 
tributing a mighty forceful argument for direct-by-mail adver- 
tising in a booklet it has just printed under the title, “‘ The 
Postman Serves All.” It is one of a series 

““"""i of “talks” which the company is sending 
out ‘‘to suggest new ideas to those who 
now use direct advertising, and to offer 
reasons for using it to those who are 
using only ‘general’ mediums.” The 
writer does not make the mistake of 
insisting that direct advertising is the 
only method and to be used to the exclu- 
sion of all other forms, but does show 
very clearly that direct advertising will 
serve in a way that general advertising 
can not. As the company puts it, “‘ You 
are concentrating on the ‘sure money’ 
by using the direct form.” Further on 
the writer adds: 

“The one big idea, however, is that 
direct advertising eliminates all waste 
by reaching only those who you know 
can purchase your goods; takes the 


printers and their customers. The same 
kind of publicity on the part of the pro- 
ducers of many other kinds of products 
within recent months has been successful. 


Another Blotter. 


There are a lot of news editors scat- 
tered over the country who are wont to 
give advice something along this line to 
staff writers and correspondents: ‘‘Don’t 
bring me any photographs of men. Get 
me photographs of pretty women; these 
are the kind of pictures the readers are 
interested in and want to see.” 

These men who determine the char- 


WRONG -dead wrong! 


@T he man who denies the strength of the blotter as an 
advertising medium is wrong. We can name a score 
of concerns who have built new trade through no 
advertising other than that on blotters mailed at fixed 
intervals. @The blotter holds its own in that no one 
consigns it to the waste basket. It goes by the brass 
rail direétly into the hands of the executive in the inner 
office, where it is kept and wsed. @Those selling the 
consumer may be interested to know that not thirty per 
cent. of housewives have a blotter in the home! @ We 
originate anything from letterheads and sales letters to 
blotters and catalogues, writing and editing the copy, 
photographing the commodity to be pictured, attending 
to the engraving, seleéting color schemes, engineering 
the presswork, compiling the mailing list, addressing the 
envelopes and mailing. This service department is 
conduéted by a man who formerly headed the advertis- 
ing department of a Chicago corporation, the promotion 
division of a nationally-known South Bend enterprise 
ahd the service seftion of a New York magazine. 
He will call on request. 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO. 
509 SUDBURY BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


gambler’s chance out of your advertising 
account and gives you as nearly a ‘cinch 
bet’ as you can expect today.” 

The booklet argues that direct adver- 
tising is a confidential communication in 
which one can quote prices and illustrate 
goods more freely than in other forms of 
advertising. Then it sums up: 

“Direct advertising can be applied 
to your business if you sell goods or 
service, whether it be pickles or anvils; 
an auto service station or a college.” 

The argument the Lowe Printing 
Company puts forth is not especially 


acter of your daily news reading possess 
a keen judgment of that which is inter- 
esting and, beyond that, a_ keener 
judgment of what will attract interest. 
That’s why they insist on the photo- 
graphs of beautiful women. Their lead 
has been followed by many in the advertising field, as you will 
notice if you will follow closely the illustrations in much of the 
advertising literature of the present time. Certainly, it can 
be the only reason for the illustration found on the blotter 
issued by the Colonial Printing Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, which is reproduced here (Fig. 2). There is no con- 
nection between the picture of the girl and the subject-matter — 
but who will say that the illustration does not serve its purpose 
in that it’s attractive and gets attention? 

The Colonial Printing Company uses the blotter to carry 
an appeal for the use of blotters as advertising mediums. It 
says: ‘The man who denies the strength of the blotter as an 
advertising medium is wrong. We can name a score of concerns 
that have built new trade through no advertising other than 
that on blotters mailed at fixed intervals. 

“The blotter holds its own in that no one consigns it to the 
waste-basket. It goes by the brass rail directly into the hands 
of the executive in the inner office, where it is kept and used. 


FIG. 2. 


new or original beyond the point where 
it deals with the local situation, yet the 
author has brought together some of the 
well-grounded arguments to which every 
printer can well afford to give publicity 
at every opportunity with a view of 
creating a wider interest in direct advertising and, as a result, 
a greater use of printed literature. 

The cover-design, printed in the original in two colors, is 
shown as Fig. 3. The text is printed in blue on white book- 
stock, with a triple rule in blue and orange across the top 
of the page. 


The Holmes Press. 


“Let’s prepare a little earlier this year.”” This slogan occu- 
pies the “return space” on the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope used by the Holmes Press in sending out a direct 
advertising appeal. It refers to Christmas, of course. 

Within is a folder, showing excellent taste as to type and 
make-up, advising the placing of orders now for specially 
printed Christmas cards. It may seem to some a bit early to 
begin advertising Christmas wares, but in no class of workman- 
ship is time more necessary for quality products than in 
printing, and the Holmes Press points this out in its folder. 
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Recent years have seen much in the way of propaganda for early 
Christmas shopping. If it is a desirable thing in ordinary 
lines, then it seems to me to be doubly so in the matter of 
specially printed messages of good will at this season, when of 
all times the patron wants his personal work to be of a high 
quality. Plenty of time will afford him the opportunity to get 
such work. 

Other printers may well take a cue from this piece of 
advertising of the Holmes Press. Individual, personal cards 
are coming into their own, just as the personal stationery has 
taken a hold. Properly advertised, early enough in the season, 
orders ought to be sufficient to help out in what sometimes is a 
lagging period for printers. 

Good advertising, among other things, must include one 
essential point —it must let the public know what wares you 
have to offer. That is as true of printing as of anything else. 
Recently a printing concern in the Middle West sent out an 
advertising appeal to the women of the community to buy 
personal stationery — stationery with their home address 
printed on the paper and envelopes. With the appeal went 
a sample sheet of paper and an envelope, carrying the address 


The Postman Serves All 


An Advertisement About Advertising 





ee ea 


FIG. 3. 


of each one personally, and a price-list. The printing firm got a 
big return from this piece of advertising. Practically every 
woman who bought had this to say: 

“Why, I had no idea we could buy specially printed sta- 
tignery at such a figure. I always thought that such stationery 
cost so much that it would be out of the question for me to 
order it.” 

And the printer in question made a price on the stationery 
that was no lower than what any other printer would charge 
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for doing the work. The comments he heard only go to show 
how little those who are not habitual users of printing know of 
printing, its costs and uses. 

As an enclosure the Holmes Press sent out a sample Christ- 
mas card. It is a stock card, with the usual Christmas decora- 
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tion in color, though there is nothing distinctive about the 
type or the message contained thereon. The folder sent with 
the card states, however: 

“We can offer you a variety of selections in cards similar to 
this one. Or, if you desire to avoid the prepared designs, we 
will originate one for your special use.” 


Headwork and Letter-Heads. 


Two specimens of letter-heads, taken from The Thinker, the 
house-organ of the Mortimer Company, Limited, Ottawa, 
Canada, are reproduced here (Fig. 4). As examples of dis- 
tinctive printing and designing I consider them exceptional. 
There is a character and fitness about each that takes it out 
of the ordinary run of letter-heads, proving what I have 
asserted before, that thought and care in the production of 
letter-heads will make of them as effective and impressionable 
pieces of advertising as any sort of printed material. 

Of one, the Mortimer Company says, ‘‘Doesn’t your mind 
immediately focus on china and glassware?” And of the other, 
“You may not be able to pull a fish out of the picture, but you 
will feel the ‘big open water’ and ‘see the sails.’” 


Sending Proofs by Airplane. 


In its house-organ, Jmprint, the Hugh Stephens Publishing 
Company, Jefferson City, Missouri, tells how it was among the 
first printers in the West to utilize airplane transportation in 
carrying proof. It happened, according to /mprint, that there 
was urgent need in Sedalia, the seat of the state fair, for certain 
registration blanks. The type had been set, but the official 
in charge had not seen a proof. A proof was sent by air in 
forty-five minutes and the job was finished in short order. 


“Our Monthly Message.” 


The Con. P. Curran Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
issues a monthly publication, Our Monthly Message, which it 
terms ‘‘the official organ of the railroad printing buyer.”’ One 
distinctive feature of the magazine is the effective illustration 
carried on the front cover. The September cover bore an 
excellent half-tone of President and Mrs. Wilson, made from a 
photograph taken during their visit to that city. 
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THE COSTS OF JOB-PRINTING — BOOKLET 
AND BETTER PRINTING COSTS.* 


NO. 9.— BY R. T. PORTE. 


HE printing business, during the past year 
or so, has been somewhat stirred by 
attempts to increase business, or rather 
increase the amount of printing done, by 
calling attention to what “direct advertising” 
will accomplish. Paper manufacturers and 
organizations have joined in the chorus, and 
printers have been urged to go after more 





(J 
Wey 


business, have been told how to get more business, and have 
been shown methods of laying out plans and suggesting work 
or printing that the buyer might use to his own advantage. 


CLASS A—SHEETS 12 BY 18 OR SMALLER. 
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by the average commercial printing-office is not over the ten 
per cent. There are exceptions, as some _printing-offices 
specialize in this sort of thing, and get a goodly portion of their 
business from direct advertising media. 

Not every printer can design a booklet, or make a sug- 
gestion for an advertising campaign. Most printers are 
printers. They know how to turn out a good piece of printing, 
and know the art of printing. If one man understands that, 
he is doing well and will keep himself busy keeping up with the 
times. To combine printer and advertising man or service 
man requires exceptional ability, and for that reason the 
average printer is not getting the proportion of direct adver- 
tising printing that he might get. 

But the average printer can increase this business by 
keeping his eyes open, for by copying and improving good 


CLASS A—SHEETS 12 BY 18 OR SMALLER. 




























































































Composition TIME. Composition TIME. 

Number of Number of 
Impressions.| 4 Hr. | 1 Hr. |1)4Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |244Hrs.| 3 Hrs. |314Hrs.| 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. Impressions.| 14 Hr. | 34 Hr.| 1 Hr. |1)4Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |2!2Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. 
— SOEPE. $1.55 | $2.40 | $3.25 | $4.10 | $4.90 | $5.70 | $6.55 | $7.40 | $9.10 $1.60 | $2.10 | $2.55 | $3.45 | $4.35 | $5.20 | $6.05 | $7.85 | $9.65 
Se 1.7. 2.60 3.45 4.30 5.10 5.90 6.75 7.60 9.35 1.80 2.30 2.75 3.65 4.55 5.40 6.25 8.05 9.90 
50D..... 2 2.85 | 3.70] 4.55 | 5.85] 6.15 | 7.05] 7.90] 9.65 2.05 | 2.55] 3.00] 3.90] 4.80] 5.65] 6.50] 8.35 | 10.20 
iL 2.25 | 3.10] 3.95] 4.80] 5.60] 6.40] 7.30] 8.20] 9.95 2.30} 2.80] 3.25] 4.15] 5.05| 5.90] 6.75] 8.55 | 10.50 
190... 2.50] 3.35] 4.20] 5.05] 5.85] 6.65] 7.55 | 8.45 | 10.25 2.55 | 3.05] 3.50] 4.40] 5.30} 6.15} 7.00] 8.90} 10.80 
1,500..... 2 3.75 | 4.65 | 5.60) 6.30) 7.10} 8.05] 8.95} 10.7 2.95] 3.45 | 3.90] 4.85 | 5.75 | 6.60) 7.50] 9.40] 11.35 
2,000..... 3.30 | 4.15] 5.05] 6.05 | 6.70) 7.55 | 8.55 | 9.45 | 11.25 3.35 | 3.85] 4.30] 5.30] 6.20] 7.05] 8.00] 9.90] 11.90 
2,500..... 3.70 | 4.55 | 5.45] 6.50] 7.20] 8.00] 9.05 | 9.95 | 11.75 3.75 | 4.25] 4.70] 5.75] 6.65] 7.50] 8.50] 10.40 | 12.45 
3,000..... 4.10 4.95 5.85 6.95 7.65 8.45 9.55 | 10.45 | 12.25 4.15 4.65 5.10 6.15 7.10 7.95 9.00 | 10.90 | 13.00 
3,500..... 4.50 5.35 6.25 7.35 8.10 8.90 | 10.00 | 10.95 | 12.75 4.55 5.05 5.50 6.55 7.55 8.40 9.50 | 11.40 | 13.50 
4,000..... 4.90} 5.75] 6.65] 7.75 | 8.55] 9.35 | 10.45 | 11.45 | 13.25 4.95} 5.45| 5.90} 6.95 | 8.00} 8.85] 9.95 | 11.90 | 14.00 
4,500..... 5.30 6.15 7.05 8.15 9.00 9.80 | 10.90 | 11.95 | 13.75 5.35 5.85 6.30 7.35 8.45 9.30 | 10.40 | 12.40 | 14.50 
5,000..... 5.70 | 6.55] 7.45] 8.55 | 9.45 | 10.25 | 11.35 | 12.40 | 14.25 5.75 | 6.25] 6.70} 7.75 | 8.90} 9.75 | 10.85 | 12.90 | 15.00 
5,500..... 6.10} 6.95 | 7.85] 8.95 | 9.90 | 10.70 | 11.80 | 12.85 | 14.75 6.15 | 6.65} 7.10} 8.15 | 9.35} 10.20 | 11.30 | 13.40 | 15.0 
6,000..... 6.50 | 7.35 | 8.25] 9.35 | 10.35 | 11.15 | 12.25 | 13.30 | 15.25 6.55 | 7.05} 7.50] 8.55] 9.75 | 10.65 | 11.75 | 13.90 | 16.00 
6,500..... 6.85 | 7.75 | 8.65} 9.75 | 10.80 | 11.60 | 12.70 | 13.75 | 15.75 6.95 | 7.45] 7.90} 8.95 | 10.15 | 11.10 | 12.20 | 14.40 | 16.50 
7000... 7.20] 8.15] 9.05 | 10.15 | 11.25 | 12.05 | 13.15 | 14.20 | 16.20 7.30 | 7.85 | 8.30] 9.35 | 10.55 | 11.55 | 12.65 | 14.90 | 17.00 
fe 7.55 | 8.55 | 9.45 | 10.55 | 11.65 | 12.50 | 13.60 | 14.65 | 16.65 7.65 | 8.25] 8.70] 9.75 | 10.95 | 12.00 | 13.10 | 15.40 | 17.50 
8,000..... 7.90 8.95 9.85 | 10.95 | 12.05 | 12.95 | 14.05 | 15.10 | 17.10 8.00 8.60 9.10 | 10.15 | 11.35 | 12.45 | 13.55 | 15.90 | 18.00 
9,000..... 8.60 | 9.65 | 10.65 | 11.75 | 12.85 | 13.85 | 14.95 | 16.00 | 18.00 8.70 | 9.30] 9.90 | 10.95 | 12.15 | 13.35 | 14.45 | 16.85 | 19.00 
10,000... ... 9.25 | 10.35 | 11.40 | 12.55 | 13.65 | 14.75 | 15.85 | 16.90 | 18.90 9.40 | 10.00 | 10.60 | 11.75 | 12.95 | 14.15 | 15.35 | 17.75 | 20.00 

CLASS B—SHEETS 7 BY 9144 OR SMALLER. CLASS B—SHEETS 7 BY 9144 OR SMALLER. 
Composition TIME. Composition Time. 

Number of Number of 
Impressions.| 14 Hr.} 1 Hr. |114Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |214Hrs.| 3 Hrs. |314Hrs.| 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. Impressions.| 14 Hr. | 34 Hr.} 1 Hr. |114Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |24Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. 
100..... $1.35 | $2.15 | $2.95 | $3.80 | $4.60 | $5.40 | $6.20 | $7.00 | $8.60 LOD: sa $1.40 | $1.85 | $2.30 | $3.15 | $4.05 | $4.90 | $5.75 | $7.45 | $9.15 
— 1.50 | 2.3 3.10} 3.95] 4.75) 5.5 6.35 | 7.15 | 8.80 250... 1.50} 2.00] 2.45] 3.30] 4.20] 5.05] 5.90] 7.65] 9.35 
_. ae 1.70} 2.50] 3.30] 4.15] 4.95 | 5.75] 6.60] 7.40] 9.05 500..... 1.75 | 2.20} 2.65] 3.50] 4.40) 5.25] 6.10] 7.90] 9.65 
750... 1.90} 2.70} 3.50] 4.35] 5.15] 5.95] 6.85] 7.65] 9.30 ee 1.95 | 2.40] 2.85] 3.70] 4.60] 5.45] 6.35] 8.15] 9.95 
1,000..... 2.10} 2.90] 3.70) 4.55] 5.35] 6.25] 7.10] 7.90] 9.55 10D)..... 2.15 | 2.60| 3.05] 3.90] 4.80] 5.70] 6.60} 8.40} 10.20 
1,500. . 2.50} 3.30] 4.10] 4.95] 5.75] 6.70] 7.55] 8.35 | 10.00 1,500..... 2.55] 3.00] 3.45] 4.30] 5.20] 6.15] 7.05] 8.85 | 10.70 
2,000..... 2.90 | 3.70] 4.50] 5.385] 6.15] 7.15] 8.00] 8.80 | 10.45 2,000... 2.95 | 3.40] 3.85] 4.70] 5.60] 6.60] 7.50] 9.30] 11.20 
2,500..... 3.30} 4.10} 4.90} 5.75] 6.55] 7.60} 8.45] 9.25 | 10.90 2,500..... 3.35 | 3.80} 4.25]} 5.10} 6.00) 7.05] 7.95 | 9.75 | 11.70 
3,000..... 3.65 4.50 5.30 6.15 6.95 8.00 8.90 9.70 | 11.35 3,000..... 3.75 4.20 4.65 5.50 6.40 7.45 8.30 | 10.20 | 12.20 
3,500..... 4.00} 4.90] 5.70] 6.55 | 7.385 | 8.40] 9.35 | 10.15 | 11.80 tS ee 4.10} 4.55 | 5.05} 5.90) 6.80] 7.85] 8.75 | 10.65 | 12.65 
4,000..... 4.35 | 5.30] 6.10} 6.95 | 7.75} 8.80] 9.80] 10.60 | 12.25 4,000..... 4.45] 4.90} 5.45] 6.30) 7.20] 8.25] 9.20} 11.10 | 13.10 
4,500..... 4.70| 5.65| 6.50] 7.35 | 8.15 | 9.20] 10.25 | 11.05 | 12.70 4,500..... 4.80} 5.25] 5.80] 6.70} 7.60) 8.65 | 9.65 | 11.55 | 13.55 
5,000..... 5.05 | 6. 6.90 | 7.75 | 8.55} 9.60} 10.70 | 11.50 | 13.15 5,000..... 5.15} 5.60} 6.15|} 7.10} 8.00] 9.05 | 10.10 | 12.00 | 14.00 
5,500..... 5.40 | 6.35 | 7.30] 8.15] 8.95 | 10.00 | 11.10 | 11.95 | 13.60 5,500..... 5.50} 5.95} 6.50] 7.50} 8.40] 9.45 | 10.55 | 12.45 | 14.45 
6,000..... 5.75 | 6.70} 7.65} 8.55 | 9.35 | 10.40 | 11.50 | 12.40 | 14.05 ee 5.85 | 6.30] 6.85 | 7.90] 8.80] 9.85} 11.00 | 12.90 | 14.90 
6,500..... 6.10 | 7.05] 8.00} 8.95] 9.75 | 10.80 | 11.90 | 12.85 | 14.50 6,500..... 6.20] 6.65} 7.20} 8.30] 9.20 | 10.25 | 11.40 | 13.35 | 15.35 
Lo SOE 6.45 | 7.40] 8.35 | 9.35 | 10.15 | 11.20 | 12.30 | 13.30 | 14.95 TOD » in: 6.55 | 7.00} 7.55 | 8.65 | 9.60 | 10.65 | 11.80 | 13.80 | 15.80 
fee 6.80] 7.7 8.70 | 9.75 | 10.55 | 11.60 | 12.70 | 13.75 | 15.40 ES ae 6 7.35 | 7.90} 9.00 | 10.00 | 11.05 | 12.20 | 14.25 | 16.25 
8,000..... 7.15 | 8.10] 9.05 | 10.10 | 10.95 | 12.00 | 13.10 | 14.15 | 15.85 8,000..... 7.25 | 7.70} 8.25 | 9.35 | 10.40 | 11.45 | 12.60 | 14.70 | 16.70 
9,000..... 7.80 | 8.80] 9.75 | 11.80 | 11.75 | 12.80 | 13.90 | 14.95 | 16.75 9,000..... 7 8.40 | 8.95 | 10.05 | 11.20 | 12.25 | 13.40 | 15.55 | 17.60 
10,000... 8.40 | 9.45 | 11.45 | 12.50 | 12.55 | 13.60 | 14.70 | 15.75 | 17.60 10,000. .... 8.50 | 9.10! 9.65 | 10.75 | 11.90 | 13.05 | 14.20 | 16.35 | 18.50 






























































Table No. 9. 
Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $1.40 
per hour for composition and $1.00 per hour for platen-press. 


A careful review of a thousand or more jobs in a number of 
printing establishments showed that the run of this class of 
work was not very large — not nearly so large as the average 
run of office forms, stationery, accounting forms, etc. I did 
not keep track of the actual percentage, but I should judge 
that it was about ten per cent. 

That this percentage is too small, any one will at once 
concede. I did not include such things as handbills, dodgers, 
and other cheap work, but included booklets, folders, pros- 
pectuses and general advertising matter. Street-car cards and 
window-cards were also excluded as usually these are special- 
ties. But the actual amount of direct advertising matter done 

*Note.— This is the ninth of a series of ten articles on the costs of 
job-printing. Copyright, 1919, by R. T. Porte. 


Table No. 10. 
Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $1.60 
per hour for composition and $1.00 per hour for platen-press. 


effects and using a little selling ability he can secure a few 
orders for booklets and envelope stuffers or circulars with little 
or no competition. It will mean a little study and effort, and 
can not be gotten as easily as an order for some letter-heads 
that the customer already wants, or some wedding invitations, 
or a program for the ladies’ literary society. To go after this 
business requires considerable thought, experience and original- 
ity, or means taking the ideas of some one else and working 
them over for another purpose. Those who specialize in this 
class of work soon discover what it is worth to do it, and 
having cost systems they are able to arrive at some safe figure. 
The printer who has never printed a folder or booklet or han- 
dled such work in a high-class manner will, in most cases, shoot 
wide of the mark, and figure either too high or a way too low. 
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In the two classifications of work given in the past two 
months I have covered all the average kinds of commercial 
job-printing, and the third classification is the printing of 
circulars, booklets and advertising matter requiring special 
care, using high-grade inks, careful make-ready, good register 
and producing a first-class job. 

The tables printed this month cover work of this character, 
and by using the hour-costs that will suit your condition you 
can easily figure the cost of printing such work. The scales 
run to only five hours and ten thousand impressions, but may 
be extended in your ‘‘ Recipe Book” to larger amounts. 

Usually booklets are printed four or eight pages at a time, 
and each form may be figured separately to get the lock-up 
time and make-ready time. In fact, each form should be 
considered a separate job. A job with two colors should be 


CLASS A—SHEETS 12 BY 18 OR SMALLER. 
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cover-ink in one or more colors. Extra thin papers which 
require very slow feeding should be figured from the tables, as 
it will be necessary to run much more slowly than on ordinary 
work. 

These tables will help answer the question for the printer 
who is seeking to go after the direct advertising and to increase 
his business. He can not get by on this class of work if he 
uses lower figures or if he figures this work like ordinary com- 
mercial printing. If he does, he must slight the work and 
then the whole job is spoiled and is not worth the paper it is 
printed on. If direct advertising is to be worth while it must 
be printed properly, and if the printer can not do this work in 
a high-class manner he had better keep to the ordinary kinds 
of printing and never mind dabbling into the direct advertising 
game, as he will only disgust the advertiser and perhaps spoil 


CLASS A—SHEETS 12 BY 18 OR SMALLER. 
































































































































Composition Time. Composition Time. 

Number of Number of 
Impressions.| 44 Hr. | 34 Hr.| 1 Hr. |114Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |214Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. Impressions.| 44 Hr. | 34 Hr.| 1 Hr. |114Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |214Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. 
ee $1.75 | $2.30 | $2.85 | $3.90 | $4.95 | $6.00 | $7.00 | $9.00 |$11.00 ee $1.90 | $2.65 | $3.20 | $4.45 | $5.70 | $6.80 | $8.00 $10.25 {$12.50 
Ue 1.95 2.50} 3.05) 4.10] 5.15 6.20 7.20 | 9.20] 11.20 ae 2.10} 2.75] 3.40] 4.65 5.90 | 7.00} 8.20} 10.45 | 12.70 
Le 2.25 2.80 | 3.35} 4.40] 5.45 6.50 7.50 | 9.50} 11.50 O00. 6. 2.40} 3.05} 3.70] 4.95] 6.20] 7.35 | 8.55 | 10.80 | 13.05 
TO on05 2.50} 3.05) 3.60] 4.65 5.70 | 6.75 7.80 | 9.80 | 11.80 i, ee 2.7 3.35 | 4.00} 5.25| 6.50] 7.70} 8.90] 11.15 | 13.40 
re 2.75 | 3.30] 3.85 4.90 | 5.95 7.00 | 8.10 | 10.10 | 12.10 1,000..... 3.00 | 3.65 4.30} 5.55) 6.80] 8.05] 9.25 | 11.50 | 13.75 
1,500 3.25 | 3.80] 4.35 5.40 | 6.45 7.50 | 8.65 | 10.65 | 12.65 Be 3.60 | 4.25 4.90 | 6.15 7.40 | 8.70] 9.95 | 12.20 | 14.45 
2,000. . 3.75 4.30 | 4.85 5.90 | 6.95 8.00 | 9.20 | 11.20 | 13.20 2,000..... 4.20} 4.85 | 5.50] 6.75 | 8.00] 9.35 | 10.65 | 12.90 | 15.15 
2,500 4.25 | 4.80] 5.35] 6.40 7.45 8.50 | 9.70 | 11.75 | 13.75 yo ae 4.80] 5.45] 6.10) 7.35} 8.60] 9.95 | 11.30 | 13.60 | 15.85 
3,000..... 4.75 5.30 | 5.85 6.90 7.95 9.00 | 10.20 | 12.30 | 14.30 3,000..... 5.40] 6.05 6.70 7.95 | 9.20] 10.55 | 11.95 | 14.30 | 16.55 
3,500..... 5.20 5.80 6.35 7.40 8.45 9.50 | 10.70 | 12.85 | 14.85 3,500..... 5.95 6.65 7.30 8.55 9.80 | 11.15 | 12.60 | 14.95 | 17.25 
4,000..... 5.65 6.30 6.85 7.90 8.95 | 10.00 | 11.20 | 13.40 | 15.40 4,000..... 6.50 7.25 7.90 9.15 | 10.40 | 11.75 | 13.20 | 15.60 | 17.95 
4,500..... 6.10 6.75 7.35 8.40 9.45 | 10.50 | 11.70 | 13.95 | 15.95 4,500..... 7.05 7.80 8.50 9.75 | 11.00 | 12.35 | 13.80 | 16.25 | 18.65 
5,000..... 6.55 7.20 7.80 8.90 9.95 | 11.00 | 12.20 | 14.50 | 16.50 5,000..... 7.60 8.35 9.05 | 10.35 | 11.60 | 12.95 | 14.40 | 16.85 | 19.35 
5,500..... 7.00 7.65 | 8.25 9.40 | 10.45 | 11.50 | 12.70 | 15.05 | 17.05 5,500..... 8.15 8.90 | 9.60 | 10.95 | 12.20 | 13.55 | 15.00 | 17.45 | 20.00 
6,000. .... 7.45 8.10 | 8.70} 9.90 | 10.95 | 12.00 | 13.20 | 15.60 | 17.60 6,000..... 8.70 | 9.45 | 10.15 | 11.55 | 12.80 | 14.15 | 15.60 | 18.05 | 20.65 
6,500..... 7.90 | 8.55 9.15 | 10.40 | 11.45 | 12.50 | 13.70 | 16.10 | 18.15 6,500... .. 9.25 | 10.00 | 10.70 | 12.10 | 13.40 | 14.75 | 16.20 | 18.65 | 21.30 
7,000..... 8.35 9.00 | 9.60 | 10.85 | 11.95 | 13.00 | 14.20 | 16.60 | 18.70 7,000..... 9.75 | 10.50 | 11.25 | 12.65 | 14.00 | 15.35 | 16.80 | 19.25 | 21.90 
7,500..... 8.80 | 9.45 | 10.05 | 11.30 | 12.45 | 13.50 | 14.70 | 17.10 | 19.25 (oO ae 10.25 | 11.00 | 11.75 | 13.20 | 14.55 | 15.90 | 17.35 | 19.85 | 22.50 
0 Se 9.25 9.90 | 10.50 | 11.75 | 12.95 | 14.00 | 15.20 | 17.60 | 19.80 $000... .. 10.75 | 11.50 | 12.25 | 13.70 | 15.10 | 16.45 | 17.90 | 20.45 | 23.10 
9,000..... 10.15 | 10.80 | 11.40 | 12.65 | 13.90 | 15.00 | 16.20 | 18.60 | 20.90 9,000..... 11.75 | 12.50 | 13.25 | 14.70 | 16.10 | 17.50 | 19.00 | 21.60 | 24.30 
10,000... 11.00 | 11.65 | 12.30 | 13.55 | 14.80 | 16.00 | 17.20 | 19.60 | 22.00 10,000... 12.75 | 13.50 | 14.25 | 15.70 | 17.10 | 18.50 | 20.05 | 22.75 | 25.50 

CLASS B—SHEETS 7 BY 9144 OR SMALLER. CLASS B—SHEETS 7 BY 914 OR SMALLER. 
Composition TIME. Composition Time. 

Number of Number of 
Impressions.} 14 Hr. | 34 Hr.| 1 Hr. |144Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |214Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. Impressions. 14 Hr. | 34 Hr.| 1 Hr. |114Hrs.| 2 Hrs. |214Hrs.| 3 Hrs. | 4 Hrs. | 5 Hrs. 
$1.50 | $2.00 | $2.50 | $3.50 | $4.50 | $5.50 | $6.50 | $8.45 |$10.40 100..... $1.55 | $2.15 | $2.75 | $3.85 | $5.00 | $6.20 | $7.40 | $9.55 |$11.65 
250..... 1. 2.1 5 3.65 | 4.65 5.65 6.65 Q 10.60 250..... 1.7 2.30 2.90 | 4.00} 5.20 6.40 7.60 | 9.75 | 11.85 
| oe 1.85 2.40} 2.90} 3.90] 4.95 5.95 6.95 8.90 | 10.90 500..... 1.95 2.55 3.15 4.30 | 5.50 6.70 7.90 | 10.05 | 12.15 
ae 2.05 2.60 | 3.15 | 4.15] 5.20 6.25 7.25 | 9.20] 11.20 750..... 2.20; 2.80] 3.40} 4.60] 5.80 7.00 | 8.20 | 10.35 | 12.45 
1,000..... 2.25 | 2.80] 3.85] 4.40] 5.45] 6.50] 7.50] 9.50] 11.50 1,000..... 2.50} 3.10] 3.70) 4.90] 6.10] 7.30] 8.50} 10.65 | 12.75 
1,500..... 2.75 | 3.30) 3.85| 4.90] 5.95 7.00 | 8.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 1,500..... 3.05 3.65 4.25 5.45 6.65 7.85 | 9.05 | 11.20 | 13.30 
2,000..... 3.25 | 3.80] 4.35 5.40 | 6.45 7.50 | 8.50 | 10.50 | 12.50 2,000..... 3.60 | 4.20] 4.80 6.00 7.20} 8.40} 9.60} 11.75 | 13.85 
2,500..... 3.70 | 4.30] 4.85] 5.90] 6.95 8.00 | 9.00 | 11.00 | 13.00 2,500..... 4.15 | 4.75 5.35 6.55 7.75 8.95 | 10.15 | 12.30 | 14.40 
Poe 4.15 | 4.75 | 5.35 6.40 7.45 8.50} 9.50} 11.50 | 13.50 3,000.....| 4.70} 5.30} 5.90 7.10} 8.30] 9.50 | 10.70 | 12.85 | 14.95 
3,500..... 4.60 | 5.20]; 5.80} 6.90 7.95 | 9.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 | 14.00 3,500... .. 5.25 5.85 6.45 7.65 8.85 | 10.05 | 11.25 | 13.40 | 15.50 
4,000..... 5.05 | 5.65] 6.25 7.40} 8.45} 9.50} 10.50 | 12.50 | 14.50 4,000..... 5.75 6.40 7.00 | 8.20} 9.40 | 10.60 | 11.80 | 13.95 | 16.05 
: ee 5.50 | 6.10] 6.70} 7.85 | 8.95 | 10.00 | 11.00 | 13.00 | 15.00 4,500..... 6.25 6.95 7.55 8.75 | 9.95 | 11.15 | 12.35 | 14.50 | 16.60 
5,000..... 5.95 6.55 7.15 | 8.30] 9.45 |} 10.50 | 11.50 | 13.50 | 15.50 5,000..... 6.75 7.50 | 8.10} 9.30] 10.50 | 11.70 | 12.90 | 15.05 | 17.15 
5,500..... 6.40 | 7.00] 7.60] 8.75 | 9.90 | 11.00 | 12.00 | 14.00 | 16.00 5,500..... 7.25) 8.00} 8.65 9.85 | 11.05 | 12.25 | 13.45 | 15.60 | 17.70 
eee 6.80 7.40 | 8.00} 9.20} 10.35 | 11.45 | 12.50 | 14.50 | 16.50 6,000..... 7.75 8.50 | 9.15 | 10.35 | 11.60 | 12.80 | 14.00 | 16.15 | 18.25 
6,500..... 7.20 7.80} 8.40] 9.60 | 10.80 | 11.90 | 13.00 | 15.00 | 17.00 6,500..... 8.25 9.00} 9.65 | 10.85 | 12.15 | 13.35 | 14.55 | 16.70 | 18.80 
TIOOOS sa:es 7.60 | 8.20} 8.80} 10.00 | 11.20 | 12.35 | 13.45 | 15.50 | 17.50 7000... 8.75 9.50 | 10.15 | 11.35 | 12.65 | 13.90 | 15.10 | 17.25 | 19.35 
oe 8.00} 8.60 | 9.20 | 10.40 | 11.60 | 12.75 | 13.90 | 15.95 | 18.00 7,500. .... 9.25 | 10.00 | 10.65 | 11.85 | 13.15 | 14.40 | 15.65 | 17.80 | 19.90 
8,000..... 8.40 | 9.00] 9.60 | 10.80 | 12.00 | 13.15 | 14.30 | 16.40 | 18.50 8,000. .... 9.75 | 10.50 | 11.15 | 12.35 | 13.65 | 14.90 | 16.15 | 18.30 | 20.45 
9,000..... 9.20 | 9.80} 10.40 | 11.60 | 12.80 | 13.95 | 15.10 | 17.30 | 19.50 D000). ..6.. 10.75 | 11.50 | 12.15 | 13.35 | 14.65 | 15.90 | 17.15 | 19.30 | 21.45 
10,000. . 10.00 | 10.60 | 11.20 | 12.40 | 13.60 | 14.75 | 15.90 | 18.20 | 20.50 10,000... .. 11.75 | 12.50 | 13.15 | 14.35 | 15.65 | 16.90 | 18.15 | 20.30 | 22.45 





























Table No. 11. 


Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $1.80 
per hour for composition and $1.20 per hour for platen-press. 


figured as two jobs, allowing the right amount of time for the 
composition of each form. If machine composition is used, 
this should be added at the full price paid for it, and if it is 
secured from a trade plant, at least ten per cent should be 
added for handling. In this way a correct cost for the printing 
of the job may be ascertained. 

This method is also right for the use of the other tables 
that have been printed. Each form must be treated as a 
separate item, and then the total for the job figured. 

All forms of close register work, such as three and four 
color work, can be figured from these tables by allowing at 
least one hour for the lock-up, plus the composition. Jobs run 
with gold or metal ink will be safely figured from these tables. 
This includes printing covers with heavy ink, also covers with 


Table No. 12. 


Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $2.00 
per hour for composition and $1.40 per hour for platen-press. 


the chances of obtaining his business, whereas a printer who 
understands the proposition and can deliver the goods will 
make good. This class of business must be done in a high- 
class manner; if cheap methods are used the whole printing 
business will be hurt thereby. Bad work, slovenly presswork 
and poor composition, hurrying up and rushing the job through 
to cheapen it, will ruin it and make it worth nothing either to 
the printer or the advertiser. 

You will note that I have included in Class A a larger sheet 
of paper than in Class A of the other sets of tables printed in 
the past two issues. This larger sheet is included, as many 
jobs of direct advertising or folders and circulars come within 
this size, and also because presses 12 by 18, and sometimes 
larger, are used on this work. 
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Right now I hear some printer saying that platen-presses, 
unless they are of the extra heavy type, should not be used for 
good circulars and booklets. This is a sad error. I have seen 
hundreds of very fine jobs successfully run on the ordinary 
platen-press where they have been handled right. Quite large 
half-tones, tints and colorwork are successfully handled. This, 
of course, is in the quantities contemplated by the tables. 
At that, I have known of some large editions run on the ordinary 
platen-press with excellent results. The 12 by 18 platen-press 
can do a whole lot more work than most printers think, and a 
pressman with a pride in his business, together with good 
composition, can do wonders. 

I look to see this part of the business go ahead with leaps 
and bounds as printers discover that they can make good money 
doing this class of work, and also that doing this class of work 
and putting some brainwork into it means that commercial 
printing will follow right along with the advertising matter. 

This article completes the tables and scales that will be 
presented with this series. I hope that printers everywhere 
have awakened to the fact that such tables and scales are worth 
while, and that others will discover tables and scales that will 
be valuable; and if they have not the time or the inclination to 
work them out I will be very glad to receive the ideas and will 
try to do something with them. 

During the past few months I have received a few sugges- 
tions that are worth while, and perhaps I shall have an oppor- 
tunity to work them out and give them to the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. I am in hopes that many more will be 
received. In fact, this idea was one of the things that impelled 
me to write these articles and give the tables. It seemed to me 
that others might have some ideas along the same lines and 
would suggest tables that would help to make the printing 
business better and do away with the many errors that are 
being made every day. 

If you have an idea, will you not send it in? Or, if your 
“Recipe Book” contains something that has been a big help 
to you, will you not give others an opportunity to profit 
by it also? 

In fact, I should like to see a department, even if it was ever 
so small, where each month one or more “Recipes”’ might be 
published, that those who have ‘‘ Recipe Books” might add to 
the many they already have collected. It is only by this exchang- 
ing of ideas and methods that we can bring out improvements 
and better methods. 

Next month I am going to publish a page or two of estimates 
showing practical application of the tables given and also using 
the tables for binding published last year. These estimates 
will all be simple jobs — plain commercial work — yet filled 
out on the estimate blank will show just how estimates can be 
prepared correctly and a right price on a job ascertained. Each 
one will be on a blank, and reproduced by an etching, showing 
the actual figures as made by the estimator on the blank 
recommended for use. 

This will then close this series of articles, and while you are 
reading these lines, I contemplate being busy preparing another 
series, which I hope will prove as useful as so many of you have 
said this series has been. 





EVEN SO. 
BY ABE SHILLINGS. 

There once was a printer, a nice man to meet, 

Spent most of his time a-hustling the street 
Hunting for jobs and quoting a price 

While his family at home was living on rice. 
He got discouraged and thus ended his life; 

To the orphanage his children, the poorhouse his wife. 
On his board marker this epitaph ran: 

““A mighty good printer but poor business man.” 
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PRINTER AND FAMOUS JOKESMITH. 
BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Charles F. Browne, “‘ Artemus Ward,” was a printer’s devil 
in the shop of the Norway (Maine) Advertiser in 1847. Thirty 
years later his successor in that essential though much ridiculed 
job was Don C. Seitz, the well-known business manager of the 
New York World. So the compilation of the book ‘‘Artemus 
Ward, A Biography and Bibliography,” by Don C. Seitz, could 
not have fallen into more competent or sympathetic hands. 

‘““Artemus Ward” died at the age of thirty-three years, but 
during his short manhood he gave his generation, during the 
period of the Civil War, the laughter they very much needed 
as a tonic. That he was a genial jester is shown by the anec- 
dotes recorded here from the Sunday afternoon when, a boy of 
twelve, he got some boys to help catch all the hens they could 
and crowd them into the one-room country school. The result 
was that when Miss Teacher came next morning she found it 
would require two days to put the school into proper sanitary 
condition, the two days’ vacation being what young Browne 
had worked so hard for. Then on his death-bed there was much 
difficulty in getting him to take the bitter medicine prescribed. 
His dearest friend held out a spoonful of the medicine. 

“My dear Tom,” said Artemus, protestingly, “I can’t take 
that dreadful stuff.” 

“Come, come! Take it, my dear fellow, just for my sake. 
You know I would do anything for you.” 

“Would you?” said Artemus, faintly, grasping Tom’s hand. 
“Then you take it, Tom.” 

As a tramp printer Browne zigzagged across the country 
from his home town until as a ‘‘comp.” on the Toledo (Ohio) 
Commercial he jumped from the “‘case” to ‘‘copy-writing.” 
His fame, though, as a fun-maker began while he was a local 
reporter on the Cleveland Plain Dealer. On January 30, 1858, 
the following appeared, and with it the nom de plume “‘ Artemus 
Ward,” by which he was afterwards best known: 

LETTER FROM A SIDE-SHOWMAN. 

Mr. Artemus Ward, proprietor of the well-known side-show, writes 
us from Pittsburg as follows: 

“The Plane Deeler: “Pitsburg, Jan. 27, 18&58. 

“Sir: i write to no how about the show bisnes in Cleeveland i have a 
show consisting in part of a Calforny Bare two snakes tame foxies &c also 
wax works my wax works is hard to beat, all say they is life and nateral 
curiosities among my wax works is Our Saveyer Gen taylor and Docktor 
Webster in the ackt of killing Parkman. now mr. Editor scratch off few 
lines and tel me how is the show bisnes in your good city i shal have hanbils 
printed at your offis you scratch my back and i will scratch your back, also 
git up a grate blow in the paper about my show don’t forgit the wax works. 

yours truly 
ARTEMUS WARD, Pitsburg Penny 
“p S pitsburg is a 1 horse town. A.W.” 

We believe Mr. W. would do well with his show here, and advise 

him to come along immediately. 


It is well known that President Lincoln frequently sought 
solace from the terrible load he was bearing by reading the 
sayings of Artemus Ward, and the story of the historical 
cabinet meeting of September 22, 1862, when the President 
read his famous Emancipation Proclamation, is well recorded 
in this book from the lips of Secretary of War Stanton, who 
was shocked by the President opening that memorable meeting 
by reading some chapters from a book by Artemus Ward. 

Ward’s last months of life were spent lecturing in London, 
where he was a surprising success, drawing large audiences. 
The English press tried hard to analyze his humor, and one 
amusing feature of this book is the extracts from London 
papers in which they endeavored to discover the secret of his 
laughter-making power; when one might as well try to describe 
the mystery of love. Others have tried to imitate Ward, but 
have proved counterfeits; there will never be another Artemus. 

Besides the 317 pages of biography there are 19 pages of 
bibliography, the result of painstaking research. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


by mail. 


Replies can not be made 


For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


China is Learning the Latest Methods. 


“We cut by the wood, half ton, lion,” is a sign appearing 


near a doorway in a Chinese seaport, according to a reader 
who is traveling in that country. He writes: ‘I could under- 
stand that they sold cut wood by the half ton, but what the 
lion was doing in the wood-yard, unless he was there as an 
attraction, or for sale, prompted me to go into the shop, when 
ihe mystery was solved in a most unexpected way. I found 
it was an engraving place where an old wood-cutter had 
associated with Chinamen of a younger generation who 
professed to know how to do half-tone and line engraving. 
They had a camera in the yard and evidently did the work 
out of doors. They showed me a few proofs rubbed from the 
blocks, which were coarse but evidently photoengraving. 
What they tried to convey through the sign was that they 
engraved in wood, half-tone and line.” 


History of the Photoengravers’ Association. 


H. C. C. Stiles, of Washington, District of Columbia, sug- 
gests that a history of the photoengravers’ association should 
be compiled. If Mr. Stiles will put this in the form of a motion 
it will be seconded immediately and will be followed by another 
motion, carried unanimously, that Mr. Stiles be selected as 
the editor of this history, with Messrs. Tenny and Folsom, of 
Boston; Gatchel and Levy, of Philadelphia; Wilson, of New 
York; Bragdon, of Pittsburgh; Benedict and Houser, of 
Chicago, and Sanders, of St. Louis, as assistants. During the 
past eight years the history of the organization has been most 
faithfully recorded in that model of trade association publica- 
tions, The Photoengravers’ Bulletin, so that it would be only 
necessary for Mr. Stiles and his staff to recall, or dig up, history 
prior to that time. Much of this history will be found in the 
files of THE INLAND PRINTER going back to 1887 when photo- 
engraving was just crawling along. Later it developed anemia 
and might not have survived but for the doses of scales and 
cost-finding which Dr. George H. Benedict prescribed for it. 


Get It in the Negative. 


It is now many years since this department advised against 
the practice, then growing, of making a flat half-tone negative 
so as to give the finisher plenty to do in re-etching the higher 
lights. The able editor of the British Journal of Photography 
denounces the custom in these words: 

““ Fine etching’ is the retouching work which the artist’s 
department of a photoengraving shop carries out by covering 
parts of the engraved plate with an etch-proof varnish and then 
giving the portions which are left uncovered a further etching. 
In our opinion, formed from twenty years’ experience in 
ordering half-tone engravings, this fine etching is the bane of 
the half-tone process, when a facsimile reproduction of tones is 
concerned. We know too well what the fine etcher can do 
toward ‘improving’ the block. His improvements are very 
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often done to remedy defects in the making of the screen 
negative from which the engraved plate is printed. But the 
practice is so firmly established in the photoengraving trade 
that there is no prospect of getting rid of it, although it has 
been shown that the half-tone block is capable of giving an 
almost exact facsimile reproduction without any fine etching 
whatever. Experience with blockmakers will enable the pur- 
chaser to place his patronage with one who depends more 
largely on the photographic work than the touching-up of the 
fine etcher.”’ 
Standardizing Process Inks. 


The Powers Coloritype Company, of New York, has 
standardized the three-color and four-color inks used in proofing 
its process color-plates. This is a movement toward efficiency 
that has been long desired by the color-printer. Once the inks 
are standardized the printer can always buy the same inks and 
the ink manufacturer can maintain the standard and at the 
same time sell the inks at a better price. The album entitled 
“‘Process Inks,” just to hand from the Sinclair & Valentine 
Company, illustrates this economy perfectly. Though this 
sample-book shows fifteen different yellow inks, six reds and 
seven blues which are kept in stock subject to telephone order, 
John J. Carroll, the sales manager, says it is necessary to make 
at least fifty different shades of process inks to match up the 
engraver’s progressive proofs sent with the orders for colored 
inks. 

The Engraver Worm Has Turned. 

W. Livingston Larned is one of the few writers who is able 
to understand the engraver’s position in the printing arts. He 
tells of advertising departments who look upon the engraver 
as a moral outcast. He is telephoned for, kept waiting in the 
outer hall and then cussed on general principles. The engraver 
is abused because his limits are not understood and because 
people who order engravings do not know the first thing about 
the trade. Copy that is out of proportion to the size to which 
it is to be reduced is sent to the engraver. Then distemper, 
which is a color mixed with white, is a treacherous medium 
when the artist does not know just how the white he is using 
will photograph, some makes of white photographing much 
darker than others. Again, the time allotted to the engraver 
in which to do his work is where the customer sins most. 
Generally the artist is given plenty of time, after which the 
customer will procrastinate before the copy is given to the 
engraver with the injunction that it must be turned out in 
the shortest possible time. The customer has no thought for 
hurried orders already in the engraver’s hands; he cares only 
for his own job. He knows nothing of the uncertainties 
accompanying the photoengraving processes at every step. 
The little niceties of treatment possible in every piece of 
engraving are omitted when work is rushed through and then 
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the engraver is accused of slighting it. Engravers are awaking 
all over the country to their importance in the advertising and 
printing trades. The day has arrived when the advertising 
department brings its copy to the engraving house and learns 
when it will be delivered. In other words, the engraving worm 
has turned. 

News Notes of Processwork. 


Half-tones that were 5d. per inch in England before the 
war are now 10!4d. per inch. The charge for a minimum of 
fourteen square inches is 12s. 3d. 

Tennant & Ward, 103 Park avenue, New York, announce 
that they have a few copies of “Horgan’s Half-Tone and 
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of saving camera and printing time it might be well for them to 
investigate some of the machines for doing this. There are for 
instance: The Huebner-Bleistein‘ machines of Buffalo; the 
Lithotex and Printex machines of New York and the Boedicker 
machine of Minneapolis. Gustav R. Mayer, an authority, says 
that the Huebner-Bleistein photo-composing machines were the 
first in this field commercially and their present equipment 
consists of a composing camera, a small and a large photo- 
composing machine, and the whirlers or plate-coating machines. 
These machines have been in use for several years in four large 
lithographic plants. The Boedicker photo-litho machine, Mr. 
Mayer says, is not a camera for making negatives, but designed 
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Mount Pelee, as Seen From the Canadian Northern Railway, Near Lucerne, British Columbia. 
The route taken by the National Editorial Association on its “Victory Tour.” 


Photomechanical Processes” for sale to libraries and others 
seeking this out-of-print book. 

A record for photography and half-tone blockmaking is 
claimed for the London Daily Mail, whose photographer took 
a snap-shot of the editor of the Paris Matin, fourteen minutes 
later showed him a print from the snap-shot, and twenty 
minutes after that a proof of a half-tone block made from the 
snap-shot print. 

Le Procedé, the French process monthly, edited by H. 
Calmels. comes to hand after an interruption of five years 
caused Ly the great war. In its opening lines the editor offers 
his pious homage to the great number of processworkers who 
have died on the field of honor, and expresses sympathy for the 
even greater number of wounded. Processworkers in this 
country beg to join in these sentiments and hope that never 
again may Le Procedé cease publication for a similar reason. 


Cameras for Several Exposures on One Plate. 


“Inventor” sends in, for an opinion, sketches of a camera 
which he has designed for making several exposures of different 
copies on a single sensitive plate. 

Answer.— The writer learned his photography by making 
ferrotypes in 1870 with what was called Wing’s Multiplying 
Camera, which had a repeating back. The plate-holder was 
moved along to take several exposures on one sensitized plate, 
so that ‘Inventor’s” idea was in use at least fifty years ago. 
As there are many at this time striving to devise some method 


and built for making prints on litho metal plates, by contact 
printing, up to 10 by 12 inches, and for larger work by projec- 
tion from a small half-tone or line negative, though Mr. 
Boedicker intends to make contact prints up to 18 by 24 inches 
by contact printing. ‘Inventor’ will notice that the chances 
for his invention are slim. 





NUT MEATS FOR PRINTERS. 


BY ABE SHILLINGS. 


Printing is as healthy as any other business if you keep 
the place clean. 


Spending time on competitive estimates is one of the surest 


roads to the poorhouse. 

Because you are a good printer it is no sign you can get 
rick quick starting in the printing business. 

What! Did you say most of your type is not on the point 
system? Man, you missed your calling. You should run a 
museum. 

The publisher who has not gone to a cash-in-advance 
system for subscriptions is missing some of the most happy 
and satisfactory moments of his life. 

Old-style racks and stands let the type-cases gather dust 
and disease-germs, and were used in the time of Ben Franklin. 
Is your office any improvement over those of a hundred and 
fifty years ago? 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Pririter Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter and stamped self-addressed envelope enclosed when reply is desired by mail. 


Require Partnership in Reform Movements. 


There is a question as to how far a newspaper should go in 
taking the brunt of public controversies or in heading reform 
movements; not that the newspaper should hesitate about 
taking part in such controversies, but how much responsibility 
it should accept in leading or favoring them. 

We have known newspapers to create interest in reforms, 
only to be thrown down later, and without reason, by the public 
they had endeavored to serve. For instance, a city has been 
allowed to become corrupt and immoral because of official 
indifference and public unconcern. The resulting dirty mess 
is discussed on the streets, in clubs, at social parties and at 
dinner-tables. In the pulpits, even, gingerly reference may be 
made to the bad situation. Public sentiment there is a plenty, 
but it is not aroused to organized action. Friends of the editor 
ask him why he does not discuss the matter in his paper. 
Others declare he should take hold of it without gloves and 
force the community to “‘do something.” Then he does so. 
He tears off the lid of official indifference and incompetence, 
shows up the bad features that have developed, declares that 
for the good name of the community things should be reme- 
died — and then approaches an election like a hero, relying 
upon the good people of the community to uphold him in his 
fight. The aforesaid good people may not have been effusive 
in their support of his efforts, but may have quietly remained 
in the background, save for hushed endorsements of his course. 
Then politics enters into the campaign; party fealty and 
success seem imperiled and the ‘‘good people” begin to wabble 
in their loyalty to the reform movement that has been started. 
Election night comes and the votes are counted, with a majority 
sustaining the acknowledged indifferent and corrupt officials — 
and Mr. Editor is left high and dry, without official or other 
support for his efforts. Yes, the passive public has been served. 
But the newspaper alone has to bear the stigma of defeat and 
suffer the consequences, which are often the bitter malice of 
those who were attacked and the loss of prestige and public 
patronage. 

A city may be abused by franchise-holding corporations 
whose greed is working against the interests of the public. 
The editor sees it, and the people see it. Prominent business 
men enlist him to start a war on the corporation, and he goes 
in. He is a good fighter and backs the corporation to the wall. 
A court action follows and legal technicalities rob the movement 
of success. Then those who have urged the campaign withdraw 
and shun responsibility, while the editor and his newspaper 
suffer. 

Intolerable fakes victimize the people of a city or county, 
and the newspaper exposes them. It creates interest in the 
matter, of course, but how much thanks does it get for thus 
gathering enemies? 

Not to be reactionary or pessimistic, but to warn against 
ill-advised campaigns of this kind is the foregoing written. 


The editor nowadays is a business man of importance and 
responsibility. He has business and family connections sacred 
to himself and all. Is it for him to blaze the way for reforms 
that the best people and his best friends will not participate 
in? Should he be the goat? 

Analyze the subject from any angle, and the conclusion is 
plain that beyond calling attention to such things and reporténg 
progress of reforms or of actions started, mentioning fakes and 
informing the public, the newspaper should be careful about 
having the public slops thrown onto it alone. Any other 
business is just as much responsible in a campaign or a fight 
for the public weal as the newspaper. Most of us have seen 
how other business men shy at such responsibility and how 
competitors stand back and wait for any advantage that may 
accrue from mistakes made by a rival editor. Then why take 
the jump into such cesspools alone? Would it not be safe and 
sane to make sure of a real partnership with other lines of 
business in such matters and then go ahead? 


Collecting All Subscriptions at the Same Time. 


What we believe is a unique idea is being successfully 
worked out by Editor Hugh Savage of the Leader, at Duncan, 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia. Mr. Savage gets all his 
subscriptions dated January 1 and then collects from his whole 
list of subscribers during the months of December and January. 
He says he likes this system, and he was somewhat surprised 
that the writer could not see the advantages of it. First, Mr. 
Savage claims that with the subscription money all paid in 
within thirty or sixty days he has the money to use for improve- 
ments or to pay indebtedness and thus stop interest. That is 
the chief point and argument in favor of the plan. If a new 
subscriber to his paper is secured in March, Mr. Savage induces 
the subscriber to pay only such amount as will carry his 
subscription to the following January. If in September, he 
follows the same course, and in this way he works his list all 
to the same date — and then proceeds to collect cash in advance 
for the following year. Of course subscribers are given a little 
leeway, say until the first of February, before their names are 
actually dropped from the subscription list; after that date, 
however, he takes their names off, and he says they are usually 
back on again before long. 

In any office we were ever connected with, the most satis- 
faction in the newspaper business was to have the office collect- 
ing week by week, every month in the year, enough cash to 
make the pay-roll and not have to borrow to discount bills. 
That is always an ideal situation, it seems to us. We have the 
office help to handle a running business of that kind and it can 
be attended to without any undue rush or jar of the force. 
However, should we have all the subscribers, even though only 
a thousand, coming into the office in bunches and all within a 
month, it would take all the time of one person to handle the 
accounts and keep everything checked up properly. The 
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remainder of the year would be a rest spell for the clerks, or it 
would necessitate a vacancy in the office, to be filled again when 
the next rush time should come — not at all convenient, to 
our notion. 

But the system has merit and is worth thinking about by 
practical newspaper men. The fact that one good business 
man has adopted the system and likes it commends it most 
certainly, even though we are too old-fashioned to like the 
idea in its entirety. 

Have Your Advertising Rates Printed 
in a Convenient Form. 

There is a psychological effect in having your advertising 
rates as well as your prices for jobwork printed and in some 
handy form to call to the attention of customers. Frequently 
persons step into a newspaper office to buy advertising who 
have no idea what the cost of display space is or how the 
publisher arrives at the price. To such persons it is an easy 
matter to show a printed list giving the rates as so much per 
inch, or per line, and they will seldom question the figures or 
quibble about the price, unless it is necessary for them to keep 
within a certain amount of money which they have to spend. 
We have found it a practical and handy thing to have printed 
on cards that are kept on the front office desk or in the pocket 
all the figures for display space, from one inch to a page, as 
follows: 








Inches 
25 Cents. 
28 Cents 








$22.68 |$20.: 
20. 





Curer. No t 
o SRSaSseE 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 





10.08 
10.36 
38 | 10.64 | 
39 | 10.92 | 9.75 
40 | 11.20 | 10.06 









































20.00 || 





In the above table the contract rate of 25 cents per inch is 
shown, as well as the transient rate of 28 cents, for a weekly 
six-column paper. As an example, a man comes in for an 
advertisement and wants a thirty-inch space. Running your 
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pencil down to the figure thirty in inches and then across 
to the transient rate you will instantly have the price, $8.40, 
as he will see. But, suppose that he says he will not spend 
that much for the ad he wants; that he cannot go over $7 
for it. Run the pencil up to the figure $7 and the number 
of inches is shown in the inch column to be twenty-five. All 
right, you tell him you will see that he gets just seven dollars’ 
worth of space —and he is satisfied that you know your 
business and that he is getting exactly the amount of space 
he is paying for. 

It is an easy matter with any kind of an adding-machine 
to run off the figures for a table of this kind and of any size. 


Observations. 

In one small editorial convention recently held, where 
twenty-six country papers were represented, twenty-one of 
these had already gone to the $2 a year subscription rate, and 
not one had suffered any loss of subscribers in making the 
raise, and none would think of going back to the old price. 
In the number thus canvassed were publishers of big county- 
seat weeklies, outside town weeklies and semiweeklies, small- 
town papers and all kinds. There is hardly an excuse left for 
a cheaper subscription price — no more than there is for the 
penny daily selling on the streets of cities. 


Overequipment is a fault of too many small publishers. 
We have recently visited nearly a hundred country shops and 
occasionally have found one that is supplied with enough 
machinery and materials to handle three times the output the 
paper will ever be required to make. Good-looking machinery, 
pictured in catalogues and house-organs, is seductive, while 
newfangled appliances and materials recently put on the 
market are beautiful to contemplate. But in most offices such 
things should only replace poorer equipment, not add to it. A 
pony jobber is a nice thing to contemplate, for instance, but 
if it represents an investment of $1,500 and is used on an average 
of but three hours a week it has earned barely the interest 
charge against it, without doing anything for its rent, light, 
heat and fuel expense — and a whole lot of such presses are 
not used more than three hours a week. The same is true with 
great power-cutters, with composing-machines, and many 
other things depreciating in back offices, where less expensive 
machinery would handle all that the office requires. It seems 
to us that good stuff, well selected for the office or field it 
occupies, should satisfy the ambitions and help the profits 
of many publishers who overlook what it costs to merely 
own machinery. 


All the investigating, regulating and advising the Govern- 
ment did in the print-paper matter during the war seems to 
have left the print-paper situation just about as the paper- 
makers want it — more demand for the product than there is 
output and a possible selection of customers rather than a hunt 
for them. And in this selection of customers it seems the 
smaller users of print-paper — the country publishers who use 
sheet print — are getting it where the chicken got the ax. A 
most ordinary, off-colored sheet of print-paper is now costing 
the small publishers of the country from 6 to 7 cents a pound, 
while the dailies and other users of rolls are squirming under a 
charge of $3.75 to $4.50 per hundred pounds. Before the war 
a differential of 15 cents per hundred was considered sufficient 
between roll and sheet print. After the Government investi- 
gation the mills slapped on about 50 cents differential, and now 
it has gone to a dollar or two — because the smaller users are 
not organized or able to protect themselves. If a small per- 
centage of the millions this is costing the users of sheet print 
could be gathered in a fund to finance a fight to handle the 
sheet-print supply differently, it would be an investment 
worth while. It would be worth something also to locate the 
colored gentleman in the wood-pile. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Roundup Record, Roundup, Montana.— The “Welcome Home” 
edition is a dandy. Advertisements are well displayed and arranged — 
hence, strong and effective — thanks to the good judgment of the com- 
positors in not attempting to emphasize too many points and to bring 
out the important points in good order. One could not ask for better 
presswork. 

Erwin Batpwin, Cedar Rapids, lowa.— The page advertisements for 
Leibsohn & Co., written and designed by you, and which appeared in the 
Evening Gazette for September 23 and September 30, are excellent in every 
respect. Both are reproduced, for we consider they offer considerable in 
the way of suggestion to others of our readers, especially because of the 
interesting nature of the paneling. 

Plumas National-Bulletin, Quincy, California.— Your paper is excellent 
in all respects. Presswork is good, make-up orderly and pleasing, and the 
advertisements are exceptionally well handled. We note with pleasure that 
most of the advertisements are surrounded by the same style of border, a 
point we have often advocated, and we can see that the appearance of the 
paper is better on account of that almost consistent use of the border you 
seem inclined to standardize. 

Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, Hawaii.— The ‘‘Commemoration 
Edition,” issued to celebrate the visit of Josephus Daniels to Hawaii and 
the return of the American fleet to Pacific waters, is excellent. Presswork 
is good, as is also make-up, but the best feature from a physical standpoint 
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Irwin Baldwin, who, as ad-compositor, scetiaite contributed onan of his 
work to this department, now sends examples of his ad-writing and layout. Mr. 
Baldwin, formerly of Centerville, Iowa, is now advertising manager of this Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) department store. 























is the advertising display. The large number of interesting half-tone 
illustrations is commendable, and, with the accompanying special articles, 
demonstrates that the editorial staff was on the job and in earnest. 

The Ridgewood News, Ridgewood, New Jersey.— Interesting make-up 
of first page and excellent presswork are the outstanding features of your 
paper. The placing of advertisements on the inside pages is for the most 
part also good, as on the greater number of them the accepted pyramid 
style of arrangement has been adhered to. Advertisements are good and 
bad. Where bad the trouble is generally with crowding, although the 
employment of inharmonious types in the same advertisement creates a 
displeasing appearance in some of them. 

The Knoxville Express, Knoxville, Iowa.— Presswork is admirable; 
indeed, the paper is well handled in every particular. The advertisements 
are effectively displayed and simply arranged — they are just the kind of 
advertisements people can read quickly and with clearness. The only fault 
with them is the use in some instances of condensed block-letters in com- 
bination with bold and light face romans of medium width. Outside that, 
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we have no suggestions to make. The exceptionally interesting, though not 
perfectly balanced, first page is reproduced. 

The Lake Geneva News, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin.— First-page make-up 
is excellent; the headings present variety with emphasis and good taste, 
and are nicely placed. A trifle too much ink was carried when printing and 
the first page has become somewhat smeared in folding and mailing, hence 
we are not able to reproduce it, as we would like to do. The inside pages, 
which have not been subjected to so much handling, are well printed. 
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Another of Mr. Baldwin’s ““Wednesday Wonders” bargain sale page advertisements 
from the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Evening Gazette. 


Display advertisements are also excellent and are nicely arranged on the 
pages throughout. There is an abundance of “live” local news throughout 
the paper, which indicates efficient editing. A striking advertisement for a 
clothier is reproduced. 

The Cedar County News, Hartington, Nebraska.— Your issue for Septem- 
ber 4 is a “hummer.” The large amount of display advertising has been 
handled in excellent style, display being especially strong and effective. 
Good judgment has been exercised in the points selected for emphasis. 
Presswork is of high order, and the make-up of the first page is as interesting 
in appearance as it is in fact. The only suggestions we have to make for 
improving the paper concern but a few of the advertisements, which are 
crowded because of too many display lines and the use of larger type for the 
subordinate matter than was necessary. White space is a most potent 
factor in emphasis and goes a long way toward making printing inviting 
to the eye. 

The Bottineau Pilot, Bottineau, North Dakota.— We consider your 
issue for September 11 an exceptionally good one. Presswork is very good 
indeed, as is also make-up. In display and arrangement the advertisements 
are of high order, but we do not like to see so much large wood type used in 
anewspaper. Of course the nature of the advertisements where this criticism 
is applicable is an excuse, as they ¢ and 
they were evidently run from the same type as used for posters, and to tone 
them down would require extra work. The requirements for a poster, which 
must often be read at a distance, are not the same as those for the pages of 
a newspaper. While from the standpoint of appearance the effect of the 
use of such large type is bad, and while it is not necessary, we feel that for 
economic reasons it must be excused. 

The Garreison News, Garretson, South Dakota.— The first page of your 
August 21 issue is exceptionally well made up. The headings are of a good 
size, and about the right number appear on the page. The page, moreover, 
is nicely balanced. Presswork would be improved by the use of slightly 
less ink, perhaps, and by more impression. There are indications in some 
of the larger lines of type of a worn tympan. Do you change it each week? 
When the same tympan is used week after week high cuts are bound to 
wear the tympan down in spots, which makes the impression too weak at 
those points for cuts and type of proper height. Make-up of advertisements 
on the inside pages is very good indeed, but the heavy rule borders frequently 
used mar the appearance of the paper and handicap the prominence of the 
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type in the advertisements. The large amount of news-matter indicates 
that the editorial staff is on the job, for your town is small and there is, of 
course, not an abundance of news. 

The Moncton Transcript, Moncton, New Brunswick.— We have before 
us your issue for September 26 and wish to call your attention to the jumble 
of large headings at the top of the first page. Placed together, as these 
headings are, they work against each other in so far as emphasis is con- 
cerned. If they were set apart with some reading-matter between they 
would be much more easily read, as well as more emphatic. Furthermore, 
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Interesting first-page make-up of a progressive Iowa paper. News headings are 
excellent and all readers are requested to note the care exercised 
in writing and setting them. 


grouping large headings — two-column, three-column and single-column — 
at the top of the page serves to overbalance it; a much more pleasing appear- 
ance, with better display, would result if the large headings were placed 
over the page, some of them appearing toward the bottom. Display 
advertisements are exceptionally well handled, but the single-column 
“movie” displays set in large type, without borders or white space between 
type and column rules, in effect run together and are quite confusing. In 
order to retain the attention necessary for clear reading and comprehension 
one should utilize every possibility for keeping the eye of the reader from 
wandering to other displays on the page. A border or a margin of white 
space around advertisements may therefore be said to be an absolute 
necessity. 

The Ponca City News, Ponca City, Oklahoma.— Your type equipment 
for advertising display is not what it should be. You not only appear to 
have too many styles in small fonts, which forces the use of several series 
in the same advertisement, but some of the styles you have are not suitable 
for general advertising display. We refer to the shaded Roycroft in capitals 
in which the text-matter of the Parisian advertisement on page 8 (Septem- 
ber 12 issue) is set. Look at this advertisement a moment. Does it not 
place a strain on the eye? Is it easy to read? The extra condensed fancy 
style of type, the name of which we have long forgotten, as well as the 
condensed block-letter, is not at ail suitable for effective advertising dis- 
play. If advertising is to be effective it must first of all be made inviting 
to look at and then easy to read. These are the big and important con- 
siderations. We consider that while your first page make-up is interesting, 
in several instances you have, by the use of larger headlines than should 
have been used, indicated greater importance to items than they deserve. 
When one makes a practice of using a banner heading on the first page, 
regardless of whether or not there is an item in the issue deserving of such 
treatment, he handicaps himself in directing attention to the really big 
story when it “breaks,”’ for the readers have become so accustomed to 
scare’ and banner headings they do not consider them unusual or the 
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items they refer to of exceptional importance. Presswork is about as good 
as we see on the kind of a press you use. One can not get the quality from 
a high-speed perfecting press that he can from an ordinary cylinder, but 
where the production is necessary a certain sacrifice in clear printing must 
be made. 

The Vevay Enterprise, Vevay, Indiana.— The special edition containing 
portraits of the men of your county who served in the army and navy is 
worthy of much praise, especially for the enterprise indicated in the fine 
showing made. The roll of honor on the first page could have been made 
much better by the use of lower-case of a size larger body than the capitals 
used for the names, as with so much space between columns adequate space 
was available for such a handling. The effect produced when looking at this 
long list of names is very disconcerting. Placing the names in alphabetical 
order does little good when the surname is given last, as it is in this list, 
and when the lines are centered on each other instead of being set flush. 
The lines are also crowded, which is the more regrettable since there was 
ample room for spacing them out. Presswork is irregular throughout the 
issue. On some of the pages there is sufficient ink, whereas others are pale. 
There is altogether#go much display in some of the advertisements, notable 
among these being the half- page for Green’s Cash Store, which is also badly 
whited out. The appearance of a jumble is created because of the lack of 
order. Other advertisements are badly arranged for the space, one of this 
kind being the two-column advertisement for E. M. Stevens, which would 
have been much better if handled after the manner of the Dodd display 
which appears below it, although the latter could have been set in larger 
type to advantage. It is advisable to have borders around all advertise- 
ments, or at least a margin of white space, to set the type of the advertise- 
ments apart from other displays or from reading-matter in adjacent columns. 
Harmony of type-faces does not appear to have been given consideration 
at all, as we find the condensed block-letter so generally used often employed 
with Cheltenham Bold of regular shape. The block-letter, while an admir- 
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Striking and readabie advertisement from Lake Geneva (Wis.) News. 


able style for news-headings, is very poor for advertising display, not only 
because of its unattractive appearance but more especially because it is in 
capitals alone and therefore difficult to read. The appearance of the paper 
would be greatly improved, and the advertisements themselves made more 
attractive and effective in display, if this Gothic style were discarded and a 
good modern style of display-type substituted. The fewer the styles of 
type used, and the more useful they are, the less the cost of composition 
will be, for with fewer styles there can be larger fonts of those in use, which 
condition will obviate much resetting of lines when it is found that there is 
not enough of some given size and style of type for the lines in question, and 
it will also save much pulling for sorts. 
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concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 





Spacebands Damaged. 


A Pennsylvania publisher writes regarding the breaking of 
spaceband wedges, but did not send a spaceband or give any 
details. If the occurrence is always in the same position in 
the line, we are under the impression that the trouble is caused 
by a screw protruding from the mold. If the trouble occurs 
only where one spaceband is used in a line the cause is doubtless 
due to the sliding of the wedge on the justification-block. To 
rectify the trouble, do not fill line so tight as to prevent 
the band rising a trifle, but of course the line must not be short. 
If the bending is due to the spaceband slipping off the rails near 
the left end of elevator-jaws and the twisting of adjacent 
matrices, it is due, no doubt, to a short line. 


Mold-Disk Makes Abnormal Noise. 


A Kansas operator states in a letter that the mold-disk of 
his machine makes an unusual noise while rotating. He has 
been unable to locate the trouble, and therefore desires help. 

Answer.— Doubtless the trouble is due to some interfer- 
ence in its rotating motion. When this is noticed again, draw 
out the disk and examine the back of the molds and above the 
mold pocket for particles of metal. Note if the disk moves as 
freely as it should when forward. Endeavor to find the cause 
of the trouble. Sometimes a few chips of metal will lodge 
beneath the mold-slide just below the ejector-blade, and this 
will be the cause of interference. See that the disk is oiled 
occasionally, as a dry bearing may also be the cause of trouble. 
The semicircular guards found on the back of the mold-disk, 
just above the mold pockets, will also be a cause of trouble if 
they are warped or have metal lodged between them. Remove 
them and do not again apply them if you find that they are 
warped or bent in any way. Oil the bearing of the disk from 
the front as well as from the back. See that all mold-cap screws 
are firmly tightened and that no metal is in the gears of the 
disk or the mold-disk pinion. 


Plunger Sticks in the Well. 


A Minnesota operator writes: “‘We are having trouble 
with our Model 1 linotype on account of the plunger sticking. 
The plunger and well are thoroughly cleaned daily, but the 
pump-plunger often sticks within a few minutes after cleaning. 
On cleaning out the pot I find that there seems to be a small 
piece broken off the bottom of the well. The plunger works 
freely enough until it suddenly sticks and stops the machine. 
It usually requires considerable effort to release it and I notice 
there are some marks on some of the rings which would indicate 
that they came in contact with some substance harder than 
linotype metal. Our metal is in good condition and we keep 
the pot free from dross. 

Answer.— It may be that the damaged condition of the 
well is responsible for the stops you mention. The next time 
the machine stops for this cause bail out the metal to as low a 
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position as possible, the object being to see if the broken part 
of the well has anything to do with the plunger sticking. 
When the machine stops, withdraw the pin from pump-lever 
and allow the cams to come to normal position, when an 
examination may be made. If the broken well is at fault, a 
new pot should be applied. 


Mold-Disk Studs and Bushings Do Not 
Match Regularly. 


A Tennessee operator writes to the effect that occasionally 
the mold-disk catches when moving forward on the locking- 
studs and causes the machine to stop. He asks the remedy. 

Answer.— We suggest that you examine the brake on short 
shaft that rotates mold-disk pinion. This brake is intended to 
prevent backlash of the disk pinion group of gears. You 
probably will find the brake is not gripping the shaft firmly 
enough. Tightening the clamp that grips the shaft will tend 
to steady the action of the mold-disk. This is probably all 
that you will have to do to remedy the trouble. You should 
also see if mold-disk turns without hindrance. Remove all 
metal particles. 


Machine Stops anc How to Recognize Them. 


An operator asks for an explanation of the cause of machine 
stops, and how they can be recognized quickly so the machine 
can be started again with the least amount of lost time. 

Answer.— The various machine stops were given in this 
department not long ago, but to make the matter more clear 
to our readers we will repeat, giving a more detailed explanation 
of what the machine stops are. As the machine is composed 
of independently operated units or groups, it should be under- 
stood that the term “machine stop” does not refer to the 
stopping of the assembling device, nor to the distributor- 
screws. A machine stop, therefore, is a stopping of the cams. 
This group of parts is operated by a large gear driven by the 
pinion on the driving-shaft, which in turn is moved by the 
main friction-clutch. As the clutch is moved into and out of 
action both automatically and directly, the stops that occur 
to the cams must come through the action of the clutch mechan- 
ism. The clutch consists of a pulley, the inner surface of which 
is in contact with the clutch-buffers when in action. These 
leather buffers are mounted on the clutch-shoes, the latter 
parts being attached to the clutch-arm, which in turn is held 
to the shaft by a screw and key. When the clutch is in action 
the spring in the hollow shaft is exerting pressure on the 
clutch-rod, which is fastened by a screw to the link which is 
connected to a rod operating each clutch-shoe. The pressure 
each clutch-buffer exerts on the surface of the pulley comes 
from the clutch-spring. When the clutch goes into action it 
is always the clutch-spring that throws it in. When the clutch 
is thrown out of action it is always the forked lever that gives 
the motion to the clutch mechanism. 
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This should be borne in mind in regard to machine stops: 
Whenever the cams stopped and the stopping-and-starting lever 
was not used, some one of these automatic devices acted to 
release the clutch-shoes or permitted them to slip. If the first 
elevator was at its highest position, either the safety-pawl 
threw out the clutch or it was slipping. Both of these stops 
are automatic. There is another automatic stop that occurs 
with the first elevator at full height, and that is a vise-automatic 
stop. This stop, however, can take place only when the 
mold-disk is out of time one-fourth of a revolution, and can 
occur only on machines having a two-pocket mold-disk. If 
the cams stop with the first elevator at or nearly at lowest 
point, it may be a vise-automatic or a clutch-slipping stop, but 
it can not be either a stopping-pawl or a safety-pawl stop, as 
both of these stops occur only at fixed positions of the cams. 

The following are the stops of the machine given in order 
as to frequency: 

1.— Stopping-pawl stop — when cams make one revolu- 
tion and reach normal position. 

2.— Safety-pawl stop — (a) When second elevator is not 
down full distance; (b) When spaceband lever pawl is locked; 
(c) Any interference on the first movement of transfer-slide. 

3.— Stopping-and-starting lever stop — whenever the stop- 
ping-and-starting lever is pushed in full distance. 

4.— Vise-automatic stop — (a) when from any cause the 
first elevator does not descend full distance; (b) when the 
mold-disk has been timed wrong a quarter revolution on 
machines having two molds. 

5.— Clutch-slipping stop — an interference with action of 
the cams from any cause. 

The stops by stopping-pawl, safety-paw] and vise-automatic 
occur at fixed position of the cams. The stops by stopping-and- 
starting lever and by the clutch slipping may occur at any 
position that the cams may have. When the cams have come 
to a stop the operator should observe the position of first and 
second elevators. If the first elevator is all the way up and 
the second elevator is full distance down and the line is partly 
transferred, it may be assumed that it is a safety-pawl stop. 
If the line is completely shifted under the same relative position 
of first and second elevators, then it is not a safety-pawl stop, 
but must necessarily be a clutch-slipping stop. In this case a 
spongy slug is undoubtedly a secondary cause, the principal 
cause probably being low metal, or perhaps hot metal. 

The operator who is unacquainted with machine actions 
should observe the relative position of first and second elevators, 
or first elevator alone, as the case may be. The position of the 
first elevator will often be an index to the cause of the stop of 
machine. If the elevator is going down, or is down, it is either 
a vise-automatic or a clutch-slipping stop. If the elevator is 
just rising from the vise and stops, it is a clutch-slipping stop. 
If the first elevator is at full height and the second elevator 
also is at full height, it is a safety-pawl stop. If the first 
elevator is at full height and the second elevator is dowr on 
spaceband intermediate channel and the line is just about to 
shift, it may be a clutch-slipping stop, but it can not be a safety- 
pawl stop. In this case the possible cause is a splash of metal 
back of the mold-disk, which prevents the disk turning its 
full distance and thus causes the clutch to slip. A front splash 
which might fill the aperture in mold-keeper around the 
disk-locking stud might also produce a similar stop owing to 
interference with forward movement of mold-disk on locking- 
stud bushings. An examination of the relative positions of 
mold-disk stud and bushing viewed from left side will reveal 
the cause. A stop of this kind is nearly always handled wrong 
by a beginner and sometimes by the experienced operator. 

The usual plan taken by a tyro is to push back the starting- 
and-stopping lever and then take hold of clutch-arm and back 
the cams until the first elevator descends to a position opposite 
the line-delivery channel. He then proceeds to open the vise, 
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draw out the mold-disk and remove the metal. However, this 
does not end his troubles as he would undoubtedly leave the 
line of matrices in the elevator-jaws, and before he finished 
removing the metal from behind the disk all of the matrices 
and spacebands would fall out of the elevator-jaws. After 
picking up this pi he still has to time his mold-disk and pinion, 
and as this is an operation that requires a definite knowledge 
of the relation of mold and mold-turning segment he loses 
time in trying to figure out (mentally) where he shall place the 
mold after timing the punch-marks on pinion and disk. If he 
is a good guesser, or was fortunate enough to remember the 
position the mold occupied when the cams stopped, he will 
have no trouble, but if his guess is wrong and he closes up 
the vise and starts the machine he has another stop, which is 
harder than the first one to figure out because the machine 
stopped without any visible reason. After a little additional 
time is lost in looking around (and, incidentally, a few fruitless 
trials at turning clutch-lever by hand) he discovers that the 
mold was one-quarter of a revolution from correct position. 
Finally, a much vexed operator begins work again sending 
away lines. 

As we stated, this is the way a beginner almost invariably 
handles a clutch-slipping stop which is caused by metal binding 
the disk, which causes the cams to stop with the first-elevator 
jaws in the elevator slide-guide, or very near to this position. 
The reader will probably say: ‘What should the operator do 
under the circumstance?” In reply to this question, we 
would state that when the machine is stopped after the cast 
by metal behind the disk, interfering with its rotating move- 
ment, any operator can save time and not risk his fingers in the 
clutch by taking the following steps: (1) Push back the 
starting-lever; (2) draw out on mold-disk pinion until it clears 
the driving-pin in flange; (3) while holding pinion in this 
manner, draw out on the starting-lever; be in readiness to push 
back the lever just the moment the mold-disk is about to 
move forward on the locking-studs. When the cams have 
come to a stop, lower the mold-cam lever-handle and raise 
the ejector-lever pawl above and back of its cam. When this 
is done, drawing out on the starting-lever will cause the cams 
to come to normal position without changing the position of the 
mold-disk, which, as we pointed out, was caught by metal and 
could not rotate, giving a clutch-slipping stop. Perhaps the 
reader will say that this operation, owing to the number of 
steps, takes too much time. We can assure the doubter that 
it does not take one-fourth the time that it takes to back the 
cams to normal by the clutch-arm, and there is no risk to 
machine or fingers. 

This digression in the discussion of machine stops was 
necessary in order to cover what is perhaps the most difficult 
stop that occurs to a beginner. This clutch-slipping stop 
caused by a back or front splash, may be handled in the way 
described with little or no chance of error, and when the cause 
of the stop is removed the operator has the cams at normal 
and, being the most simple of all positions, it will give no 
trouble in timing mold-disk and connecting up mold-slide. 
When the cams come to a stop it is helpful to the beginner to 
identify the stop by the automatic device that causes the 
clutch to be thrown out of action. This can be done by 
observing the relation of parts. For example, observe where 
first elevator is at time of stop. See if second elevator is in 
correct relative position when first elevator is at highest point. 
If the first elevator is on its down stroke, pay no attention to 
second elevator, but see if the vise-automatic stop-lever is 
rigid or in a lax position. If rigid, it is a vise-automatic stop. 
If lax, it is a clutch-slipping stop. As there are no machine 
stops outside the five enumerated before, it should not take 
long for an operator to be able, almost instantly, to identify 
and to mentally classify a machine stop. Study the list of 
stops and try it out. 
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THE MESSENGER FOR THE MESSAGE—A TALK 
ON STANDARDIZATION.* 


BY G. A. HEINTZEMANN. 


JHEN I received word that I was to talk on 

this program today on the subject of “‘The 

Messenger for the Message” I went out and 

interviewed immediately — and I have done 

so for the past thirty days—some very 

large buyers of advertising, more particularly 

members of the National Purchasing Agents’ 

-— AN) Association, upon this subject of standardized 

forms for direct-by-mail messengers. It is the opinion and 

testimony of practically every man interviewed that the 

present rising cost of labor and materials is making it necessary 

that the members of their association buy and concentrate on 

a lesser number of sizes of booklets and catalogues. I saw 

considerable evidence that many members of that association 

are working out their literature and messengers on the size 

of 714 by 1054 inches, and the booklet size of 53% by 71% inches; 

also that many of them are making their mailing-folders, and 

other pieces of direct-by-mail advertising that are unstitched, 

to fit the size of 714 by 1056 inches, so that they may be filed 
with catalogues and miscellaneous literature. 

Next week that same association will meet in Philadelphia 
to standardize a series of bill-heads and office forms, invoices, 
and so forth. They are going to consult your association, I 
understand, before any final resolution is passed, just the same 
as they did when they discussed this question of catalogue sizes. 

In no instance did I find any one of these buyers, when I 
showed them a list of the paper sizes now in use, envelope 
sizes, press sizes, folding-machine sizes and miscellaneous other 
printing equipment, who did not agree that the printing 
industry certainly had room for efforts along the line of stand- 
ardization. You printers, of course, can readily appreciate 
the big saving that the Cover Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has made by adopting the two cover sizes of 20 by 26 inches 
and 23 by 33 inches, which your association investigated with 
that association and O. K.’d. 

Now, in regard to book-paper, I believe that there is big 
room for a reduction of sizes. The book-paper manufacturers 
have no association, but if they had they would already have 
taken up this question of reduction of the large number of 
sizes they still make, even though about a year or so ago they 
did cut down the number of sizes of book and coated papers. 

While I was interested in standardization I made a trip or 
two through the West, and about every Western jobber tried 
to tell me that the West required different sizes of paper than 
the East did, and vice versa. Now, you all appreciate that 
that condition should not be so. The offset industry is growing 
up, and growing fast, and it is going to be a vital factor in the 
printing business. You are going to have lots of competition 
from the offset industry, which is just about well started, 
and I interviewed many of these manufacturers of offset 
machinery and find they are running off on another set of 
standard sizes of paper to fit their equipment. 

Now, if the paper-mill that you have to buy your paper 
from and the jobber have to make and carry three sets of sizes 
of paper, or even a dozen or so sizes of coated paper, when you 
take into consideration the number of weights that go with 
them, it is a big burden; and there isn’t a mill man or a jobbing 
man whom you can meet or talk with who will not tell you that 
a reduction in sizes would be a godsend to the industry from 
his standpoint. 

Now all these sizes of paper, gentlemen, have made the 
press manufacturer build some thirty-five odd sizes of presses; 


*An address delivered before the convention of the United Typothete 
of America. 
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no two manufacturers agree. The folding-machine man comes 
along and he is building fifty-one odd, and that burden of 
waste and inefficiency in manufacture is passed on to you 
printers, and those printers who have got nerve enough pass it 
on to the consumer, and I tell you there is a terrific waste. If 
you could get a manufacturer of machinery, or a paper man, to 
really go into the situation with you it would most certainly 
surprise you. : 

Now I have been interested in this question of standardiza- 
tion and I have failed to find, with one or two exceptions, a 
printer or an advertising man who won’t agree that it isn’t 
oddities in size and shape and fold, and ‘“‘nut”’ styles in paper, 
that make direct-by-mail advertising pay. It is all bunk! It 
is the copy and the ideas and the typography and the mailing- 
list — it is everything but paper size, I believe — that makes or 
breaks direct-by-mail advertising. 

I don’t wholly agree with the Purchasing Agents’ Associa- 
tion on limiting direct-by-mail advertising to one size or two 
sizes. I believe that if we had three sizes or four sizes of book- 
paper the East and West would agree on we could get some one 
hundred and fifty standard shapes that could be cut and 
folded and printed without waste; on the average equipment it 
is sufficient. In bond-papers I understand there is a movement 
on foot to eliminate 17 by 22 inches, 19 by 24 inches, and 
17 by 28 inches, and carry only the double sizes. There isn’t 
a printer here who won’t agree that that is logical and reason- 
able. The printers have got to look into this question of waste, 
which the allied industry passes on to you gentlemen and 
which you must pass on to the consumer. 

I have a letter here from a printer —I won’t mention his 
name, but he is a big, prominent printer — and he disagrees 
with this idea of standardization and goes on to say, ‘‘ You 
may be sure we are mighty glad to see your efforts for the 
standardization of booklets and catalogues, for the reason that 
the more of this sort of thing other printers do the more advan- 
tage we shall be able to take in ignoring your complete idea of 
standardization.” 

Now I maintain that that fellow is off! He is bucking 
economics; and if we all followed that out we wouldn’t stand 
a ghost of a show when we got up against other forms of 
advertising. The high cost of printing has got to be offset to 
compete with other forms of advertising. 

A prominent agency man, sitting in this room somewhere, 
made the statement to me: ‘‘ You are having good times because 
forty or fifty per cent of the printing bills contracted are con- 
tracted with the idea, ‘Well, we have got to spend some of this 
money or pay it to the Government.’”’ I don’t know how true 
that is; I hope it isn’t true. 

Now we have got to compete with the trade-paper press 
and other forms, as I said before, and I believe that the more 
you meet rising costs and the need for greater production the 
better off our industry is going to be. 

In conclusion, I would like to say this: If your association 
would take up this question of a reduced number of paper 
sizes, have the East agree with the West, take it up with the 
machinery manufacturers and tell them what you want them to 
build — there isn’t one of them who is in accord with the 
Typothetz, and they all would like to be in accord with you; 
they would like to have your ideas — and if you would reduce 
this wide necessity and demand for odd machinery, and so forth, 
these manufacturers would save money, hold down the cost 
of their machines and devote their efforts to the development 
of better machinery, more automatic machinery, and machinery 
that would enable you to place your business on a sounder 
foundation. 

One big advertiser asked me to come over to see him; he 
was buying some $200,000 worth of printing, and he said, 
“T would like to have you meet with my purchasing department 
and standardize printing, because I have the notion that these 
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fellows are all buying it wrong.” We found that he had five 
departments and every department was buying a different size 
of paper — they thought they were big tonnage buyers and 
were buying it in quantity —and they were buying their 
envelopes in small sizes, etc. We went through and worked 
out a set of standard sizes of papers and envelopes, etc., and 
each department had that given to it. The other day I went 
over to see this man and he said: “‘I believe this, that the big 
idea of standardization is a good thing for you printers because 
it is going to make the purchasing agent concentrate more on 
good typography, good presswork and good ideas in illustra- 
tion, and those are the items you have got to sell! Paper is a 
big item. Divide your business into merchandise items, com- 
position and presswork, and standardize your paper, etc., and 
foldings, and you have got them ‘licked’ on fifty or sixty per 
cent of the items; and then a man will look for comparative 
bids on presswork and if a fellow has offered to do some- 
thing for forty dollars and you want a hundred, why, you have 
got a chance to talk with him.” 











A SUCCESSFUL COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER. 


HE reason that most country printers do not 
make a success of their business is that they 
do not know what a job costs them. I never 
learned the printers’ trade, but have made 
a study of the cost system and to this I give 
much credit for the success of my business.” 
This statement was made by Harry Lee, 
proprietor of The County Review, Riverhead, 

New York, in answer to a request for information as to how he 

had made such a remarkable success of his business in a com- 

paratively short space of time. 
Mr. Lee was a newspaper correspondent when he started 

a newspaper and printing business in 1903, his original capital 
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Harry Lee, 
Publisher of The County Review, Riverhead, New York. 


at that time being $200. He frankly admits that it was a 
struggle for the first few years, “but,” he says, ‘““I made a 
study of my expenses and put my profits, as much of them as I 
could, back into the business. 
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And so, from his original 
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capital of $200 he has built up a business in which he now has 
invested between $50,000 and $60,000, all of which has been 
paid for out of the profits. 

Mr. Lee’s plant is in the center of the business section of 
Riverhead, which is the county-seat of Suffolk County, and 
while the population is less than three thousand, yet the town 
has a good and prosperous surrounding country to draw from. 
In this territory Mr. Lee has built up a circulation of more than 
four thousand and is publishing a sixteen-page paper —a 























Home of “The County Review.” 


paper that would be a credit to any community. That he is 
serving his field well in the matter of news is shown by the fact 
that he employs, and pays, correspondents in about thirty 
villages. 

But the secret of Mr. Lee’s success is summed up in the 
one statement: “I never take a job or an advertisement in 
my office unless I make a profit on it.” He says that he has 
never been afraid to spend money in his business. His news- 
print is bought by the carload, and all other stock in case lots, 
and he pays cash for everything he buys. He has retained 
the subscription price of $1.50 a year, but has increased his 
advertising rates. 

A big item in the business is the job-printing department, 
which is increasing rapidly, and the reason for this is the policy 
which is adhered to and which is summed up in the following 
statement: ‘‘Promptness is a great thing in this business, and 
we try not to disappoint a customer even if we have to work 
half the night to get his work out.” 

Mr. Lee has had his entire office and plant arranged with 
a view to securing the greatest efficiency, and this fact, together 
with his constant study of costs, has had much to do with the 
building up of the business. Another point on which Mr. Lee 
is especially strong is machinery, and of this he will have 
nothing but the best. ‘“‘When I buy printing machinery,” he 
says, “‘I buy the best and get it new. No second-hand junk 
for me.” 

The offices and plant are housed in a brick building, 25 by 
110 feet, two stories and basement, a drawing of which is 
reproduced here. Mr. Lee has recently purchased the adjoining 
property so the building can be enlarged as the growth of the 
business warrants. 

“For years I have not only been a subscriber for, but have 
read THE INLAND PRINTER,” said Mr. Lee. “I read every line 
in your publication about the costs in a print-shop, and, in 
fact, have taken many ideas from THE INLAND PRINTER and 
put them into practice here. I have patronized your adver- 
tisers and find their goods the best. In fact, yours is the only 
trade journal we take.” 
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C.R.& W.A. Nelson Appoint Agents 
for Australasia. 


A communication from C. R. & W. A. 
Nelson advises us that arrangements have 
been completed by which F. T. Wimble & 
Co., of Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, 
will act as their representatives throughout 
Australasia for both the Nelson punching- 
machine and their loose-leaf merchandise. 
This announcement should interest those in 
that part of the world who are seeking 
power-driven paper-punching machinery. 
loose-leaf binders, systems and metal parts. 


Information Regarding Catalogues 
for Export Trade. 


Sales managers and advertising men who 
are planning catalogues for the export trade 
will find great help in the November issue of 
The Printing Art (Cambridge, Mass.) in an 
article by Francis H. Williams, who has 
made a searching investigation of trade con- 
ditions in foreign countries as a commissioner 
from Ohio. Accompanying this article is a 
table giving the estimated number of cata- 
logues required to supply every foreign city 
and country in the world, a table which has 
called for a tremendous amount of research 
and labor on the part of the compiler. 


Rand-Monroe, Specialists in Letter- 
Head Designing. 


An announcement recently received calls 
attention to the fact that Fred L. Rand and 
C. Edmund Monroe have opened offices in 
the Hurt building, Atlanta, Georgia, where 
they will specialize in the designing of letter- 
heads. This announcement should prove of 
special interest to printers in that section of 
the country who are seeking something out 
of the ordinary in the way of letter-heads for 
their customers. 


W.B. Brown With Union Bank Note 
Company of Kansas City. 


After six years of service with the Univer- 
sity of Kansas as instructor in journalism 
and superintendent of the printing depart- 
ment of the department of journalism, W. B. 
Brown has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent with the Union Bank Note Company, 
of Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Brown has 
asked for one year’s leave of absence from 
the university as he desires to do some 
research work. He formerly spent nine years 
with the Union Bank Note Company, which 
is one of the largest printing and litho- 
graphing houses in the Middle West, so he 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 





is not entering a field with which he is 
unacquainted. Since he started with the 
department of journalism of the University 
of Kansas in 1913, the printing department 
has more than trebled in size. 


A Thousand Publications Stopped. 


The seriousness of the printing troubles in 
New York may be gained from the fact that 
it is estimated one thousand publications, 
both large and small, could not be issued. 
The Technical Press handled fifty-three 
publications and the Carey Printing Com- 
pany fifty, and these with the Federal 
Printing Company, Williams Printing Com- 
pany, McGraw-Phillips Printing Company, 
Butterick Company and the Charles Schwein- 
ler Press are a few of the larger printeries. 
Several of the Hearst publications printed 
by the Charles Schweinler Press are, it is 
said, to have an edition printed hereafter 
in Chicago to save postage on the zone rates. 


The “Lewis Copy Count.” 


To secure an accurate count of the copies 
actually printed in the pressroom and 
actually folded in the bindery is the purpose 
of a new device called the “Lewis Copy 
Count,” and to accomplish this the device 
is designed to count the copies as they are 
delivered from the press or folding-machine. 
The counter is so arranged that it is operated 
by the sheets as they are delivered. On 
Cottrell rotary presses, for instance, the 
counter is furnished with a special attach- 
ment which is applied to the knife of the 
last fold, so that any spoilage before that 
point is not recorded on the counter. It is 
designed with a view to working with equal 
success on either rotary or flat-bed presses, 
or on folders or stitching-machines, and when 
desired it can be attached with an alarm 
which can be set to ring at any number of 
sheets from ro to 125. 

The “Lewis Copy Count” is being mar- 
keted by Lewis & Stoner, 301 Johnson 
avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, and 
it is the intention of the company to establish 
branch offices in Chicago. 


George J. Carter Passes Away. 


The news of the death of George J. Carter 
was received with deep regret by his many 
friends in the printing industry and the 
printers’ supply field, throughout which he 
had an extensive acquaintance. He was the 


founder of the New York Printers’ Supply 
Salesmen’s Guild, having called the first 
meeting of the salesmen at his home, and was 
the first president of the organization. 





Mr. Carter was born in London, England, 
December 21, 1864, and had made his 
residence in New York for the past thirty- 
two years. He passed away at his home in 
Brooklyn on September 21. The funeral 
services, held on September 23, were con- 
ducted by Hyatt Lodge, No. 205, F. and 
A. M., of which Mr. Carter was a member, 
and were attended by a large number of 
members of the printing fraternity. Mr. 
Carter is survived by his widow, one son and 
two daughters. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Increases Factory Space. 


The continued expansion of the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has made it necessary for the 
company to take on another entire floor of 
the Point building, for a number of years 
the home of Miller Products. 

The event was celebrated on Tuesday 
evening, August 26, in characteristic Miller 
style. Before moving in the equipment for 
the assembling department, the first floor 
of the building was prepared for a dinner and 
entertainment, to which the more than 
fifteen hundred associates of the company 
were invited, together with the members of 
their families, the best girls of the younger 
men, and the sweethearts of young ladies 
comprising the office and factory force. 

In addition to the factory and office 
organization, a number of salesmen and 
erectors from near-by points attended and 
got their first impression of Miller hospitality. 


J. L. Frazier Advertising Manager 
of The Seng Company. 


Those who have followed the Job Com- 
position and Specimen Review departments 
of THE INLAND PRINTER will be interested in 
learning that our associate editor, J. L. 
Frazier, who has conducted those depart- 
ments for the past six years, has been made 
advertising manager of The Seng Company, 
of Chicago. Mr. Frazier will have charge 
of the advertising and also of all of the 
printing for the company, which manu- 
factures an extensive line of metal parts for 
all kinds of furniture. 

Six years ago Mr. Frazier joined the staff 
of THE INLAND PRINTER as editor of the two 
departments referred to above, and also the 
section of the newspaper department devoted 
to the review of newspapers and advertise- 
ments. Three years ago, at the time the 
present writer took charge of the editorial 
sanctum, Mr. Frazier was made associate 
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editor. His work in lettering, design and 
layout has created a great amount of favor- 
able comment, likewise his articles on job 
composition and his reviews and criticisms 
of jobwork and newspaper make-up. He 
has also been in great demand for addresses 
before various organizations in different parts 
of the country, his illustrated lectures on 
display typography and the make-up of 
newspapers bringing him recognition as one 
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shown the two-color combinations of red 
and yellow, blue and yellow, and blue and 
red, also seven circles showing all the possible 
combinations of the three colors, red, yellow 
and blue. The extreme outside circle also 
shows the straight red. 

The chart definitely shows the dot required 
in the red, yellow and blue half-tone plates 
to obtain certain tone values, which makes 
it of practical value to the engraver. Printers 














Handsome Building Being Erected for the “‘Journal,’’ Middletown, Ohio. 


of the leading authorities on these subjects. 
Naturally we regret losing Mr. Frazier 
from our office force. Our loss is The Seng 
Company’s gain. We are glad to announce, 
however, that arrangements have been made 
whereby he will carry on the work of con- 
ducting the three departments, so that our 
readers will continue to receive the benefit 
of his constructive writings. 

We know that the best wishes of the entire 
INLAND PRINTER “family” go with Mr. 
Frazier in his new field of endeavor. 


George R. Walter’s Process Color- 
Chart. 


A new color-chart that should prove of 
great interest and value to photoengravers, 
and also to pressmen and all students of 
color, has been originated and published by 
George R. Walter, 6280 Grandvista, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Mr. Walter recently paid a 
visit to the office of THe INLAND PRINTER, 
at which time the editor had the privilege 
of inspecting his chart. 

A remarkable feature of this chart is the 
fact that 511 separate tones of colors are 
shown, all produced from half-tone plates 
in three printings, each of the three colors, 
red, yellow and blue, being divided into 
seven equal tones from solid to high-light. 
A circle in the center shows the seven tones 
in straight yellow; surrounding this is a 
circle showing the seven tones in straight red; 
the seven straight tones of blue are shown in 
the next to the last circle of the chart. 
Between the red and the blue circles are 


and pressmen will also find it of great value. 
It is 23 by 30 inches in size, mounted on 
muslin. 


Handsome New Home for “‘Middle- 
town (Ohio) Journal.” 


A monument to progressive journalism and 
sound business practices in newspaper pub- 
lishing will stand on Broadway, Middletown, 
Ohio, when the new home of the Middletown 
Journal, here pictured in half-tone from the 
architect’s drawing, is completed. 

In designing this building the idea was not 
only to erect a structure that would meet 
present requirements, but one that would 
permit efficient operation on a much larger 
scale. The publishers anticipate a population 
for Middletown of 50,000 within a few years 
and have built accordingly. 

The building will have a frontage of 50 
feet and a depth of 225 feet. It will be 
equipped with the most up-to-date machin- 
ery and material necessary for the issuance 
of a first-class newspaper. The plant will be 
operated by the Middletown Journal Print- 
ing Company and will not produce job- 
printing of any character. 

The building will be constructed of 
tapestry brick laid in pattern with Bedford 
stone trimmings and a white Indiana lime- 
stone base course. The floors will be of 
concrete and tiling, and the building through- 
out will be as fire-proof as it is possible to 
make it. The front of the building will be 
two stories high, while the composing-room 
and pressroom will be but one story high. 
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Southwestern Typothetze 
Federation. 


The extent to which the work of organiza- 
tion is spreading among the employing 
printers of the country is evidenced by the 
reports of new local and sectional associa- 
tions which are being formed. Among the 
latest brought to our attention is the South- 
western Typothete Federation, which was 
organized at Muskogee, Oklahoma, on 
August 18, representatives of about sixty 
newspapers and job-shops being present at 
the initial meeting. 

A campaign to install the Standard cost 
system in every printing establishment in 
the Southwest -has already been launched, 
and plans are under way to promote the 
interests of all branches of the industry, to 
eliminate trade abuses, and to urge the study 
of estimating, accounting, business admin- 
istration, etc. 

The officers are: President, J. L. Cock- 
rell, Tulsa; vice-presidents, Walter J. Weiss, 
Wichita; W. B. Wilmans, Fort Smith, and 
Bert Manning, Joplin; secretary, Ralph V. 
Heryer, Oklahoma City. Offices are main- 
tained at 315 West Main street, Oklahoma 
City. 

The National Machine Company 

Announces New Press. 


The ‘New Series Four-Roller Hartford” 
is the title given to a new addition to its line 
of presses which has just been announced by 
the National Machine Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. The company states that the 
new press is equipped with every desirable 
improvement essential to the greatest effi- 
ciency and lowest cost of operation in the 
production of the better class of printed 
matter, including art printing of half-tones, 
color-plates, etc. 

Among the new features claimed for the 
press are the following: Roller adjustments 
for regulating pressure of rollers and vibra- 
tors; roller separators which instantly sepa- 
rate all rollers and cylinders; roller locks for 
quickly locking or releasing distributor 
rollers and vibrators; graduated ink-fountain 
feed for accurately and automatically feed- 
ing the exact amount of ink required to the 
distributing system at the instant the form- 
rollers start their downward motion; mechan- 
ism for tripping two of the form-rollers, 
thereby double-rolling the form at each 
operation of the roller-carriage; covered ink- 
fountain with tension-spring to hold the 
adjustments of screws; extra heavy non- 
breaking steel crescents in vibrators; auto- 
matic platen-guard; gear-guard; sliding 
cam-blocks in the large gear in lieu of the 
old-style friction-roller; adjustable pinion- 
shaft with bronze bushings; drive on right- 
hand side of press, insuring more even 
balance; Horton variable-speed pulley for 
both steam and electric drive; automatic 
counter; adjustable feed-gages attached to 
platen, and adjustable roller tracks on the 
carriage ways for regulating the pressure of 
the form-rollers on the form. 

The company lays stress on the scien- 
tifically designed ink-distributing system, 
which includes the new graduated ink- 
fountain feed, a feature which means a great 
deal to the pressman who is striving for the 
best results obtainable. 
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If desired, the press can be ordered fitted 
with the Hartford electric heater, made by 
the same manufacturers, by the aid of 
which high-grade embossing, either hot or 
cold, becomes a part of the product of the 
press. 

The press can also be ordered with the 
platen cut down and fitted with steel plates, 
thus extending the scope of work to light 
cutting and creasing, which many plants 
without regular cutting and creasing facilities 
are called upon to do. 

Complete details regarding the new press 
may be obtained by writing the company 
at the address given. 


The “Do-More’’ Automatic Process 
Embossing-Machine. 


An announcement recently received calls 
attention to the fact that the printing 
devices manufactured by the S. B. Feuer- 
stein Company, formerly of Chicago, are 
now being manufactured by the Automatic 
Printing Devices Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, California. Among these 
devices are the automatic card- 
printing press and the ‘‘ Do-More”’ 
automatic process embossing- 
machine. 

The latter machine, an illustration of 
which is shown, is designed to produce 
process embossing and engraving from 
type or zincs, without the use of dies or en- 
graved plates. It is simple in construction, 
arranged so it will run at a speed to keep up 
with any pressfeeder, and can be lined up 
with any printing-press. 

The printed sheets are placed on a bed 
the same as on the printing-press. The 
machine grips the sheets, applies the powder 
and removes the surplus powder from the 
sheets. The machines are set up complete 
with all electrical attachments and motor, 
ready for operation. 


Southeastern Typothetz Federation 
Adopts Resolutions Regarding 
Forty-Four Hour Week. 


At a special meeting held early in Septem- 
ber, the Southeastern Typothete Federation 
adopted the following resolution: 

WuHeErEAs, The printing and allied industries 
are faced with a demand for a forty-four hour 
week, and 

WuHeEREAS, As a result of the methods of the 
labor-unions for the past twenty-five years the 
supply of workmen has been greatly decreased, 
and 

WHEREAS, There is a shortage at present of 
competent workmen in the printing industry, and 

Wuereas, During the war period, and now, 
the volume of the printing industry, as measured 
by the number of ems set, the number of im- 
pressions made, and pounds of paper used, is 
greatly reduced, and 

WueErEas, Any demands which would further 
reduce production in the face of this time, when 
the printing industry is not only resuming its 
normal proportions but is on the eve of increasing 
its volume, are detrimental, archaic and mis- 
chievous; 

THEREFORE, BE It Resolved by the South- 
eastern Typothete Federation that this demand 
for a forty-four hour week is unjust, unfair and 
will be met by the most complete resistance. 

Be 1T FurtHER Resolved, That a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and to the Open and Closed Shop Divi- 
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sions of the United Typothete of America at 
their meeting in New York, September 15, 1919; 
also to trade papers and to each member of the 
Southeastern Typothetz Federation. 


Meeting of Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents. 


A program of extreme interest has been 
arranged for the semiannual meeting of The 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association, which will be held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Thursday and 
Friday, November 6 and 7. Registration 
will commence at 9 A.M. in the Florentine 
Room, and at 9:30 the opening address will 
be delivered by Mayor Thompson. 

















The **Do-More”’ Automatic Process 
Embossing-Machine. 


Reports of committees will be presented 
as follows: Sulphite Committee, by D. F. 
O’Connell, chairman; Box Board Committee, 
by Henry Bert, chairman; Ground Wood 
Committee, by John E. Mulchaey, chairman, 
and Beater Room Committee, by G. W. 
Mericle, chairman. 

Addresses to be delivered are ‘‘Casein,” 
by Harry L. Derby; “Industrial Relations,”’ 
by George P. Hambrecht; ‘‘ Paper-Mill Cost 
System,” by W. T. Schmitt; “Preservation 
of Paper-Mill Roofs,” by K. Barth; “ Rela- 
tion of Ink and Paper in Half-Tone Print- 
ing,” by H. P. Carruth; ‘‘ Testing of Papers,”’ 
by Otto Kress; ‘Difficulties Encountered in 
Printing Papers,” by Peter J. Massey. 

The entertainment provided includes 
several features that will prove of great 
interest and benefit, among them being an 
automobile trip to the United States Rubber 
Company, and a trip to the Chicago Mill and 
Lumber Company. A dinner and entertain- 
ment will be given on Thursday evening, 
and on Friday evening a banquet will be held. 
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The officers of the association are F. C. 
Boyce, president; D. F. O’Connell, vice- 
president, and Peter J. Massey, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Sentinel Printing & Publishing 
Company to Enlarge Plant. 

It is always interesting to receive reports 
showing progress in the printing and news- 
paper fields, and it is especially encouraging 
at this time to note the many firms that are 
enlarging their plants and increasing their 
equipment. Among the recent reports of 
this nature is one from the Sentinel Printing 
& Publishing Company, of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. The rapid 
growth of this company’s 
business has made it nec- 
essary to erect an addition 
to its building which will 
more than double the pres- 
ent floor space. 

The company publishes 
the Twin City Sentinel, a 
daily paper, and the Western 
Semi-Weekly Sentinel. Both papers have 
made rapid gains in circulation and in the 
amount of advertising carried since the 
first ‘of this year. During the first six 
months of the year the Sentinel moved 
from fourth place to second place among 
the papers of the State of North Carolina in 
the amount of foreign advertising carried. 

Besides adding to its building, the com- 
pany will install considerable new equipment, 
and provision will also be made for increased 
facilities and greater efficiency in every 
department. The general, state and local 
news service will also be enlarged, which will 
greatly increase the value of the papers to 
the readers. 


Purchasing Agents Suggest Stand- 
ard Sizes for Vouchers, 
Invoices and Receipts. 


A meeting was called by the Standardiza- 
tion Committee of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents on September 20 to 
discuss the standardizing of a series of sizes 
for invoices, vouchers, receipts, etc. 

Robert Fell and J. Linton Engle, president 
of the Philadelphia Typothetz, were there 
as official representatives of the United 
Typothete of America. M. C. Dobrow, of 
the Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, represented the writing-paper mills, 
and G. A. Heintzemann represented the 
Dexter Folder Company and the American 
Writing Paper Company. The three sizes 
of 8% by 7, 8% by 11 and 8% by 14 inches 
were suggested as temporary propositions 
for the membership to consider for the 
forthcoming year. 

If these sizes meet with general approval 
they will be adopted at the next national 
convention meeting. The size of 8% by 7 
inches, which was the important size under 
discussion, was decided upon chiefly because 
the Federal Reserve Bank has already 
adopted that size for vouchers. As vouchers 
are filed with invoices and receipts, it seemed 
to be the practical size to decide upon. For 
concerns needing a larger voucher there are 
the 8% by 11, which can be folded one-third 
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and will fit, and also the size of 8% by 14, 
which can be folded in half and fit a file. 
Representatives of manufacturers of files, 
billing-machines and bookkeeping machines 
were present at the meeting and this size 
met with their approval. 

From the printers’ standpoint, however, 
8% by 7) inches would have been a better 
choice because it cuts from double folio 
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fumes from burning gas, and it does not 
burn out the oxygen in the pressroom when 
it is necessary to keep the windows closed. 


The Michigan Cost Congress. 
The Michigan Cost Congress, held in 
Lansing on Thursday, October 2, upheld the 
standards of the previous meetings held by 
the employing printers of that State and 


Showing the Doyle Electric Sheet-Heater Attached to Press. 


without waste, and 8% by 11 also cuts from 
double folio, and in these days the con- 
servation of one size of paper would be an 
advantage to mills, dealers and printers. 
The largest size,8%4 by 14, requires a 17 by 28 
inch sheet, which is a size not very largely 
distributed, and very few colors are carried 
in this size. The choice of a size cutting 
from folio has the advantage of being more 
easily secured in large quantities, as well as 
in small quantities at a moment’s notice, 
from the paper dealers. A large invoice 
form, 8% by 13%, could be cut from double 
folio with very little waste, so that all three 
sizes would come from a single size of paper. 
These sizes, however, are merely tentative 
suggestions and are intended to start the 
ball rolling toward some final definite 
recommendation as to sizes for invoices and 
receipts. 


A New Electric Sheet-Heater. 


A recent announcement from Britton & 
Doyle, 205 Caxton building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, states that the company now has ready 
for the market a new electric sheet-heater 
for cylinder presses. This new device, illus- 
trations of which are shown, is an open-glow 
heater which concentrates an intense live 
heat on any portion of the sheet. The com- 
pany states that it is made of a special 
formula wire in accordance with the most 
improved electrical and pressroom practices, 
and is the result of years of experiment and 
research by the most practical pressmen and 
electrical scientists obtainable. 

The heater can be applied to any make of 
printing-press or folding-machine. Some of 
the special features claimed for the heater 
are: Aside from throwing more heat than 
gas, and aside from the fact that the heat 
can be regulated in different places on the 
sheet, it has the advantage that there is no 
flame, although there is the essential open 
glowing heat, which is greater than gas; it 
will not ignite the paper; no matches are 
necessary for lighting it, merely the turn of 
a button; there is no escaping gas and no 


proved to be another series of interesting and 
instructive sessions. The congress resulted 
in the organization of an association of 
employing printers, with a constructive pro- 
gram which has as its object the develop- 
ment of the printing industry in the State 
of Michigan on sound business principles, 
and advancing the interests of the industry 
in general — a broad program, and evidence 
of the fact that the printers are taking re- 
newed interest in the welfare of the industry. 
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tion to look after legislation relative to 
apprentices and to hazardous machinery in 
printing-plants. Another committee was 
appointed to prepare and place before the 
printers of the State a practical and uniform 
price-book. The members of this committee 
are Edward Peters, of Saginaw; Guy Martin, 
of Detroit,and Martin Heir, of Grand Rapids. 


A Return to Before-the-War Colors. 


Colored inks are now a laboratory product, 
and the latest developments of the two 
laboratories of the Sinclair & Valentine 
Company, as recently announced, are a 
concentrated iridescent blue and a brilliant 
litho pulp red such as were in use before the 
war. To fully appreciate these colors the 
color-printer should write the company for 
samples. 


“Linotype Bulletin” Issues Special 
“Typothete Number.” 


Although every issue of The Linotype 
Bulletin is pleasing in make-up and interest- 
ing in contents, the July-August number has 
been declared by many printers and pub- 
lishers to be one of the most impressive 
numbers ever put out by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. In fact, more than a 
few have pronounced it the best single 
edition of any house-organ ever published, 
both from the editorial and typographical 
view-points. The issue was dedicated to the 
thirty-third annual convention of the United 
Typothete of America. It consisted of 
thirty-six pages, with specially designed 
cover printed in three colors — blue, red 
and gold. An artistic four-page insert, 
entitled “Code of Ethics of the United 




















The Doyle Electric Sheet-Heater. 
Upper half-tone shows the entire heater, the lower an enlarged section to show the construction. 


Officers elected for the new organization 
are: President, John P. Lambert, of Bay 
City; vice-presidents, Oscar F. Jackson, of 
Lansing, and O. R. Ihling, of Kalamazoo; 
secretary-treasurer, Martin Heir, of Grand 
Rapids. Dan Etheridge, of Grand Rapids, 
Guy Martin and William B. Gregory, of 
Detroit, were appointed as a committee to 
codperate with a similar committee appointed 
by the Michigan Press and Printers Federa- 


Typothete of America,” formed a pleasing 
part of the issue. As usual, the entire con- 
tents of the bulletin, including borders and 
ornaments, were composed of linotype 
material. Even a casual perusal of the 
July-August number gives knowledge of the 
great systematization which the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company has given to types 
and related decoration by its newly developed 
system of linotype typography. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing-trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 











Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; National Editorial Association; Graphie Arts Association 
Departmental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New 
be Master Printers’ Association; Printers’ Supplymen’s Club of 

icago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 





When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money 
orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage- 
stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 35 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings, price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 















BOOKS. 





“SEVEN LEGS ACROSS THE SEAS,” a valuable book of travel and 

adventure, written by a printer, Samuel Murray, commands first place 
in scope (nearly 75,000-mile journey over five continents) ; variety of 
subjects, instructiveness and entertaining style; a book for the home; 
boys and girls, as well as the grown-ups, enjoy and profit by reading it; 
over 400 pages, handsomely printed and bound, 25 illustrations, map ; 
$2.50 in stores, but at a special price to printers only, $2.00 (postage pre- 
paid). Order from publishers, MOFFAT, YARD & CO., 31 Union Square 
West, New York city. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


HAVING DECIDED to change business, offer printing-office for sale: 

4 Chandler & Price jobbers, 26-inch lever cutter, motor, assortment 
job-type, safe, desk, usual tools, stone, tables, some paper and envelopes ; 
now working; established 15 years; practical printer can make money ; 
price, $2,500. J. A. WILKINS, Lynchburg, Va. 


PRINTING BUSINESS FOR SALE —A plant that is always busy, do- 

ing good class of commercial work; good chance for a young man of 
ambition and practical mechanical training; established 20 years; pro- 
prietor wishes to retire; big chance for right party to engage in paying 
business. N 944. 


WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


PRINTER WANTED — Thorough, reliable, all-around man; _ splendid 
opportunity to purchase a working interest in a well-established pros- 
perous Chicago plant; references exchanged. N 985. 




















SIMPLEST, easily adjustable patent galley-stop, also sidestick; sell out- 
right or royalty basis. LAWRENCE RICHARDS, 3714 Woodland av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Good established job-printing office in Indiana county seat ; 
price $3,500. N 954. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
the product either flat or folded; speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per 
hour; machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at 
once. One Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web. One Kidder 36 by 48 
inch combination rotary wrapping-paper press, printing two colors on 
one side of the web, with roll and sheet delivery. One Kidder 8 by 12 inch 
one-color press, and one Kidder 12 by 26 two-revolution printing, cutting 
and creasing press. Two two-color 6 by 6 inch New Era presses. GIBBS- 
BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 








FOREIGN AGENTS. 

JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wn. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 





FOR SALE — Two-revolution and drum cylinder presses, jobbers, paper- 
cutters, proof-presses, stitchers, folders in all sizes and styles; 28 by 41 
Thomson cutter and creaser; 39 by 53 four-roller Miehle press; 26 by 40 
Dexter job folder; two 7 by 11 Vandercook proof-presses; one 11 by 25 
Vandercook proof-press; S. H. register hooks; 44-inch Oswego and 33- 
inch Seybold power cutters; 23 by 46 and 32 by 47 Hoe and Cottrell two- 
revolution presses. Tell us your requirements and ask for information. 
We buy or sell for you your machinery or complete plant. WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — An established printing business; no soliciting, steady run 

of work; 14 publications, 5 weeklies, large mail order brief business, 
large railroad contract; 3 linotypes, Ludlow typograph, cylinder, 4 
jobbers, Miller feeder, ete. If you have the financial backing it will pay 
you to investigate; otherwise not. This is a strictly sound business 
proposition; owner interested in oil business and does not want respon- 
sibility of printing plant. B. V. KELLEY, owner, Kelley Publishing Co., 
631 Jackson st., Topeka, Kansas. 

















Megill’s Patent 


any make of popular job press. 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 











MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE FINS | A ytomatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 


Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 
E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mt. 


From us or your dealer. Free ao 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 





a VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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FOR SALE— REAL BARGAIN — One Harris press, largest size of 

form 15 by 19, smallest 7 by 9, fastest speed per hour 8,900, slowest 
3,800; attachment for perforating both ways, and numbering machine; 
another Harris press, largest size of form 15 by 19, smallest 7 by 9, fastest 
speed per hour 10,000. N 970. 





ONE MONOTYPE KEYBOARD, consisting of the following: one Style 
D keyboard, automatic repeater, electric light, one justifying scale, 12 
paper spools; this equipment is absolutely new and has never been 
oe from the box as shipped by the monotype company. Make cash 
id. 929. 


FOR SALE — Harris automatic press, speed 4,800 to 8,500 hourly, sheet 

16% by 21, prints 15 by 18; good condition; has envelope and card 
feeding attachments; need room for larger self-feeding rotary machine ; 
first reasonable cash offer considered. BOND PRESS, Hartford, Conn. 








TWO AUTOMATICS, smallest size of forms 6 by 17, largest 11 by 17, 
fastest speed per hour 4,500, slowest 500; another all-four machine in 

good condition; prices submitted upon application. Write THE W. H. 

KISTLER STATIONERY CO., 1636 Champa st., Denver, Colo. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESSES — Sacrifice: two presses, size 13 by 19, 
for lump sum of $550; three presses, size 10 by 15, for lump sum of 

$450; can be seen running in New York. FRANK F. LISIECKI, 9 Mur- 

ray street. 

FOR SALE — Three secondhand two-color two-revolution Huber presses, 
in good running order, 41%, by 62 inches between bearers; immediate 

possession can be obtained. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New 

York city. 

FOR SALE — Ream cutter, secondhand 43-inch Howard power-driven 
automatic clamp, flat bed, three knives, good condition; a bargain at 

$225 f. o. b., Appleton. APPLETON COATED PAPER CO., Appleton, 

Wis. 


FOR SALE — One U. P. M. pile feeder, sheet size 25 by 38, 220 D. C. 
motor; one U. P. M. pile feeder, sheet size 32 by 44, 220 D. C. motor; 
at attractive prices. TOLMAN PRINT, Inc., Brockton, Mass. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 
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Estimator. 





WANTED — An experienced estimator for commercial job-printing office 
and bindery; must have good recommendations; steady situation to 

right man; state salary expected. M. S. & D. A. BYCK CO., Savannah, 

Georgia. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED —- For India, a capable works manager for a fair-sized letter- 

press and litho printing works; must have experience as overseer, 
possess practical knowledge of letterpress printing, black and tri-color, 
and capable to supervise litho printing; apply with photo and copies of 
certificate of previous situation; state salary expected; three years’ 
engagement; second-class fare allowed to INDIAN PRESS, Allahabad, 
India. 





Miscellaneous. 





THE LARGEST PRINTING-PLANT in the world devoted exclusively to 
the production of high-grade engraving, printing and binding for a 
single industry, employing over 250 skilled craftsmen, a large percentage 
of whom are securing extra compensation and vacations with pay for 
continuous service of five and ten years, offers permanent positions to 
well-recommended and thoroughly competent help, as follows: two male 
proofreaders, preferably experienced printers, for work on publication, 
catalogue and commercial printing; six compositors experienced in 
*“*make-up ”’ of monotype straight and tabular composition for catalogue 
and commercial printing; three cylinder pressmen, competent to produce 
fine catalogue and advertising work on Miehle one and two-color presses ; 
one photographer, one etcher and three finishers competent to produce 
one, two, three and four color plates of the best quality. This plant has 
been in operation for thirteen years and has never had labor trouble; the 
Golden Rule is the motto here; best of environs and working conditions ; 
shower baths, rest rooms, emergency hospital and restaurant, all conducted 
for the benefit of our employees; business is fine. Give full details, with 
past record, and send references and photographs to THE MAQUA 
COMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y 





WANTED — Compositors, cylinder pressman and feeders, platen press- 

man and feeders; our plant is growing fast and we wish to get in 
touch with “real live wires’ for above positions; must all be “ top- 
notchers ’’; southern Indiana; write now. N 904. 





FOR SALE — Two Scott drum cylinder presses, sizes 19 by 25 and 24 by 
36; in operation in large Chicago plant; these presses in first-class 
condition and can be bought cheap. N 802. 





FOR SALE — Roll-feed Kidder press, 12 by 16 inside chase. For par- 
ticulars address MR. KEENE, care W. H. McElwain Co., 254 Congress 

st., Boston, Mass. 

FOR SALE — Well-equipped printing-plant in growing West Virginia 
city in midst of coal and timber fields and great industrial develop- 

ment. N 967. 





Pressroom. 





WANTED — Cylinder pressman experienced on high-grade catalogue and 

color work; union shop. In answering this ad, state age, length of 
time served as journeyman and salary expected. THE CASLON PRESS, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED — Cylinder pressman, one press, wages $40 per week; platen 
pressman, $36 per week; union shop. N 968. 








Salesman. 





FOR SALE — No. 5 quick-change linotype in good condition; one maga- 
zine and one set of mats; cash or time. GEO. I. WONER, Butler, Pa. 





BOSTON STAPLE BINDER, style A; guaranteed as good as new; price 
$22. WILLIAM MILLER SON CO., Charlestown, N. H. 





PRINTING-PRESS, Cottrell, 45 by 62, two-revolution, price $1,200. BOX 
157, Xenia, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED calendar salesman with an established territory will be 
interested in our unusually liberal proposition; our complete line of 

calendars with exclusive designs, together with advertising specialties, 

enables our men to work all year round, netting them an annual income 

of from $5,000 to $10,000; protected territory for the season of 1920 will 

be allotted now. Full particulars will be furnished upon receipt of your 

application, stating experience, qualifications, sales records, etc., in detail. 
J. OFFERMANN ART WORKS, 299 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED. 
Bindery. 








WANTED — Two experienced stampers in one of Chicago's largest edi- 
tion binderies; non-union; do not answer unless you are a first-class 
man; highest wages, steady work to competent men. N 918. 





Composing-Room. 





WANTED — Two linotype operators and a first-class job compositor in 
a live western New York city of 20,000; union office, modern equip- 

ment and good working conditions. Address, with full particulars as to 

qualifications, EVENING TIMES PUBLISHING CO., Olean, N 





JOB PRINTERS — For a plant handling a high-grade line of catalogue 
and commercial printing; printers who can railroad good work and 

get results; best working conditions, steady work, union. LOCK BOX 

518, Indianapolis, Ind. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS wants compositors and monotype operators for 
the University of Illinois, located at Urbana. For applications, address 

the State Civil Service Commission, Springfield, Ill. 








WANTED — Linotype machinist-operator; we are installing new Model 
14 Mergenthaler; union shop; good proposition to right party. Write 
or address CASLON PRESS, Toledo, Ohio. 


JOB, MAKE-UP AND STONEMEN — Good working conditions, new 
equipment, linotypes; only good workmen wanted. Omaha. N 972. 





WANTED — Capable young man to sell printing and office supplies in 

city and surrounding towns; must be competent in estimating, of 
good address, and prepared to make his home here; contract for two 
years; good position for right man, who can secure interest in business 
after proving his worth; give full details of experience, age, references 
and salary to begin. QUEEN CITY PRINTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 





PRINTING SALESMEN — High-grade, successful salesmen should apply 

for our sales agency proposition in unoccupied territories; liberal 
commissions; highly developed, well-established product; full time must 
be devoted; this is a worth-while proposition for men of vision, ambition 
and energy. THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY, Agency Dept. Desk 1, 
Dayton, Ohio. 








INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; day course, twelve 

weeks, $80; 12 years of constant improvement; every advantage; no 
dummy keyboards; all actual linotype practice; thorough mechanical 
instruction; keyboards free. Call, write EMPIRE MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133 East 16th st., New York city. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRINTERS SAVE CLOTHING and money by buying durable home- 

made washable aprons with pockets, especially designed for printers; 
made in two lengths: 27-inch, 84 cents; 36-inch, $1.00 postpaid; state 
length wanted; order now. HOME-MADE APRON CO., D. 13, Car- 
pentersville, Ill. 








WANTED — Combination monctype operator; thoroughly experienced 
man. THE DuBOIS PRESS, Rochester, N. Y 





WANTED — Printing (especially gummed labels) to sell, by mail, to 
business men. G. EDWARD HARRISON, Agent, Baltimore, Md. 








PROCESS 
WORK 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. i 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request. 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
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WILL Allan Neumayer send his address to J. E. RICHARDSON, Fifth 
and Sycamore sts., Cincinnati? He will learn something to his advan- 
tage. 





WANTED — Printing-plant outside of New York city to do a large lino- 
type composition job. N 973. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 
All-Around Men. 


A PRACTICAL PRINTER who is a good salesman and estimator, knows 

the mechanical end and has superintended plants, fully understands 
U. T. A. Standard cost-finding system, a young man with punch, desires 
to make a change; salary at least $3,500. N 978. 











Bindery. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, competent in all branches, good executive ability, 
good systematizer, first-class mechanic, wants charge of bindery in 
printing house. N 950. 








BOOKBINDER wants a position as an all-around bookbinder; over 15 
years’ experience. N 979. 





Composing-Room. 


RELIABLE COMPOSITOR, layout, make-up and stoneman desires 
change; can take charge of medium-sized composing-room; 27 years 
old, single, union. N 982. 








SITUATION WANTED by operator; understands any machine; able 
to set English, French, Swedish, Norwegian, German and Spanish. 
N 977. 


TWO MONOTYPE caster-men, at present employed, desire to locate in 
good plant; prefer North Central or Northwest; can produce. N 980. 








Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Do you want a man capable of becoming a bene- 

ficial force in your business? Am 82 years old, have family; have had 
several years’ experience on intensive production and estimating with 
some of the best plants in the United States doing engraving, bank-note, 
high-grade booklet, process color work, etc.; am qualified for position 
of important responsibility, competent to meet influential men with ade- 
quate success; open for position December lst, with progressive concern 
desiring executive with proven ability; distance no objection. HARRY 
HUBBARD, Gen. Del., Miami, Okla. 








WANTED — Position as assistant manager, superintendent or assistant 
superintendent, by man able to lay out and oversee production from 

the raw copy to the delivery of the job; medium sized shop preferred; 

. a want a good man, write; best references; full details upon inquiry. 
971. 





Miscellaneous. 


CONSTRUCTOR AND ASSEMBLER at the Government Printing Plant, 

22 years of actual practice, specializing in printing presses of all 
makes; left the government plant and worked in printing plants in 
Paris and all over France; seeks agency for small presses with high pro- 
duction, if possible with automatic register; interchangeable parts; can 
furnish highest references. JUHEL, 10 rue Camille, Desmoulins, Paris. 


CAPABLE EXECUTIVE desires position with a small or medium-sized 
concern where practical experience on high-grade printing is a neces- 
sity; age 38; salary moderate; excellent references; practical. N 984. 


Office. 


PRINTER-MANAGER, practical in every branch, a strong executive, a 

trained and successful salesman and expert estimator, familiar with 
modern office methods, knows paper and the paper market, wants to 
change; now at head of a large Eastern concern doing a business of 
$500,000 per year, with profits of over $60,000; wants connection with 
first-class house, location immaterial. N 943. 


PRINTERS, ATTENTION — Practical executive, estimator, salesman 
and former owner of a job plant wishes to connect with a house doing 

the better grade of printing; am 35, married, industrious and of good 

habits; no offer less than $3,500 a year will be considered. N 976. 




















Pressroom. 


WANTED, POSITION — Cylinder pressman; man 35, married, 18 years’ 

experience; wide experience on color work; five years in charge; 
now in charge of four presses; wish change; would prefer South; per- 
manent. PRESSMAN, 314 West Grand blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS —- An energetic, ambitious salesman is open for 

engagement; one desirous of gaining additional experience and of 
joining firm where hard work and ability to produce results will be 
recognized; city territory preferred; present salary $2,000; any city 
where attractive future is offered. N 974 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed, bed and platen 

presses of any size or type, with or without special attachments; also 
Kidder one or two color roll-product rotary wrapping-paper presses. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


WANTED TO BUY secondhand Meisel and Kidder flat-bed roll presses ; 

what have you to sell in any style of roll printing-presses? Address, 
with full particulars, THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, Dept. 
P, Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESS — No. 30, size 22 by 30, or size 22 by 34; wire 
description and price, and when shipment could be made. McMATH 
PRINTING CO., El Paso, Texas. 


WANTED — Wire-stitcher, 2 sheets to % inch, flat and saddle, staple 10 
inches or more from edge; also perforator 24 to 28 inches. AMIET 
PRINT, Applecreek, Ohio. 

















WANT used gas linotype pots. If you have replaced any with electric 
pots and they are in good condition, you can turn them into money by 
addressing N 948. 





WANTED — One or two color No. 4 Miehle; must be guaranteed; state 
price and terms securely boxed for shipment to Pacific coast. N 975. 





WANTED —~Secondhand Kelly press, good condition; state price and 
the serial number of press, with details as to motor equipment. N 969. 





WANTED — 15 by 18 single-color Harris presses; Miehle presses in all 
sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PORTLAND MULTIPLE POWER PUNCHER WANTED — Name low- 
est spot cash price. WILLIAM MILLER SON CO., Charlestown, 
. H. 








WANTED for cash, Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 


WANTED — 100 Binders’ pressboards, — plated, brass, zine or alumi- 
num bound, size about 19 by 26. N 946 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 

plete “ layout ’’-— new design each month. Write today for free samples 

and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 











Brass Type Founders. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Calendar-Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar-pads for 1920; now ready for ship- 

ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect ; 
write for sample-books and prices. 

Carbon Black. 


CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 




















Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 536-538 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











PRESSROOM FOREMAN, capable of turning out best class of work and 
efficient in handling help; 30 years old, married, reliable, union. 
N 906. 





Salesman. 


Cylinder Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











— MANUFACTURERS AND PRINTING SUPPLY DEALERS — 
Do you want a good man to sell your goods in Texas? Have thorough 
knowledge of printing field; widely known/among owners of newspapers 
and job plants; can sell any line that is to be sold in Texas. N 981. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers. 





UTILITY HEATER CO., Suite 915, 32 Union square, New York. Safety 
gas heaters, with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. 











R.R.B. 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 
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Electric Neutralizers. 
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Roughing-Machines. 





UTILITY HEATER CO., Suite 915, 32 Union square, New York. Gas 
machines that stop offset and are safe for all presses. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 








Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 


PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 

Job Printing-Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Sterotyping Outfits. 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on special 

matrix boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 

receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 











Tags. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, both blank and printed, numbered, wired, 

strung or equipped with special slots, holes, ete., when required. We 
do not solict business from your customers but from you. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. By specializing in the pro- 
duction of printed tags for every business, we can execute orders cheaper 
than you could produce the same work. Send for particulars regarding 
our plan, then look about you and get the tag business of your town. 
There is a generous profit in this for any printer who is a salesman, and 
the Denney plan requires no outlay and no investment for equipment. 
Write us. DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


Typecasters. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Numbering-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper-Cutters. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 








Perforating-machines of 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 18th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Mortimer st., Rochester, N. Y. 











WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1850. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Punching- Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie street, Chicago. 
Manufacturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway ; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 MceDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 
tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 

all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 

Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 

Seattle. 

THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed 
foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 

on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE WOOD & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; 


van, N. Y. 




















Dela- 





Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, 4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 




















Increased Production 


is assured by using 
Anderson 


High-Speed Folders 


It is not unusual to fold 40,000 circulars or 
catalog sections continually, day after day. 
For further particulars address 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
710 S. Clark St., Chicago 

















EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


TRADE MARK 
The art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates, as fast as ordinary printing. 


RE are AEN ga = 


Patented 
Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark ® “a 
Aug. 15th 1916 


(THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP.) « 


251 William Street 


Complete Outfit from $125.00 up. Embossing Comp 


d, $2.25 per lb. 





EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














“ALL DEALERS 


ae There is More Satisfaction 


WETTER 


Dependable 


i) a = 2 
gs. the Good Numbering Machine 
(eee y SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
255 CLASSON AVENUE BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


the ifs 


ts 
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QUESTION: Are you working under the most ideal conditions for your improvement and advancement ? 


Unusual Opportunity for Four Good Men 
in a Prosperous, Rapidly Growing Concern 


ERE is an exceptionally fine opening for four good men to become permanently associated with a concern known 

from coast to coast for the surpassing excellence of its work —a concern which, while comparatively young, never- 

theless has a wonderful past and a still better future. @ These four openings are created by the rapid growth of this 

concern, which is the result of its living up to its past well-earned reputation for superb service to its customers in the 
production of the very finest quality of printing. @ Here is an opportunity, not only to work in an exceptionally bright, com- 
fortable and modern plant, where no expense will be spared to make working conditions as near ideal as possible, but the men 
who work here have every inspiration and assistance to perfect themselves in the art of fine printing. @, One each of the following 
is wanted: 


COMPOSITOR— VERSATILE, PROGRESSIVE 
Can make his own future with this rapidly growing concern. 


Must be a real expert in producing the very highest class of display, booklet 
and general composition, and ambitious in keeping up to the minute or 
ahead in style and methods. It will be of added advantage if he possesses 
ae of imposition and is generally versatile. Send samples 
of work. 


COMBINATION MONOTYPE MAN 


A really good man who can produce a uniformly excellent quality of type 
as regards alignment, body, face, etc., and particularly capable in keeping 
the machines in first-class condition, especially the caster. He must also have 
had some experience on hand composition. A man of real ability will be 
adequately rewarded. . 


EXPERT CUTTING MAN 


Must be especially clever in cutting, trimming and squaring up to close and 
accurate margins on power cutting machine. Preferably one who has exec- 
utive ability and understands ‘‘pamphlet”’ binding. Versatility and initia- 
tive—the ability to ‘go ahead with things’’—will be appreciated. 


PLATEN PRESSMAN 


To a man who can do the very highest quality of presswork in one or more 
colors, on the Laureate (or Colt’s Armory) press, a splendid position is 
offered, with excellent opportunity for improvement and advancement. 
He will be expected to make ready; also to feed, at least on particular 
work, as expert feeding is a very necessary part of producing the finest 
work. State ability in ink mixing and matching colors. Also send samples 
of work. 


OTHER NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Applicants must be between twenty-five and thirty-nine years of age. 
good references will be considered. 


They must be loyal men and of good character; only those with clean records and 
State experience and ability fully, where employed during the past ten or more years, and also salary. 


ADDRESS ALL REPLIES (WHICH WILL BE TREATED STRICTLY CONFIDENTIALLY) TO 


NORMAN T. A. MUNDER, 109 Market Place, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 






































MORGAN EXPANSION_ROLLER TRUCKS 


————— 





The only practical device on the market for 
the equalization of roller diameters. 


What $18.00 Will Buy 


1 set Trucks 8x12 press 
1 set Trucks 10x 15 press 


2doz. extra Rubbers for each size— 
two years’ supply. 


This makes the upkeep of this 
proven device less than four 
cents per week per press. The 
cheap Rubbers are the proper 
things to wear out, rather 
than the tracks of the press. 
Rubber will not wear steel, 
gives perfect rolling friction, 
and is NOISELESS. 


JOB 


PRESSES 


A Perfect Register 


Poor Register Eliminated. 


Perfect Register with 
Poor Feeding. 


Colorwork Registered to 
the Dot. 


Price, $3.50 














(Patented) 


For All Makes of Job-Presses 
Price Soon Saved by Non-use of Throw-off, Saving Time and Paper 





The Cowan Registering Side Guide 





orsendoinecrto. MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO., 6552 Hollywood Boul., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


of Printing Machinery 
and Supplies 


Sell in Great Britain! 





This long-established printers’ supply house, 
maintaining extensive showrooms and operat- 
ing an efficient selling organization, seeks the 
agencies for American-made machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies essential or advantageous 
to the printing, box-making, and allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent Business 


For Good Products 


BRITISH PRINTERS, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced by the war, 
anxiously await the opportunity to install items 
of American-made equipment of recognized 
merit in their plants. 


AS ONE OF THEIR LEADING ENGI- 
NEERS, supply houses, and manufacturers of 
printers’ rollers and printing-inks, we are daily 
asked to fill the gap between them and the 


American manufacturer. 


IN ADDITION TO OUR FACILITIES 
for handling agencies in a profitable and satis- 
factory manner, as outlined above, we can offer 
manufacturers the advantages of our good-will, 
developed by years of careful and conscientious 
service in behalf of our trade. 


AN ASSOCIATION WITH THIS RELIA- 
BLE HOUSE, therefore, should prove an asset 
for any manufacturer. Let us know what you have; 
we will give you our opinion of the possibilities 
for building up a trade with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(USHER-WALKER, Ltd.) 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries for the 


Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades. 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London (E. C. 4), England 
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BROWN’S 
Linen Ledger Papers 






It’s tough! Great for Loose Lea fs 


SE Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper for your loose-leaf ledgers 
—and bid good-bye to pages tearing and pulling out. 





Brown’s is supreme for loose-leaf systems, just as it is for fine 
writing quality, just as it is where permanence is essential. 






Brown’s preserves legibility indefinitely. It does not stain, turn 
yellow, or fade from age or climatic conditions. No ledger paper 
made rules as sharply and clearly. 


Since less than 10% the cost of a ledger is in the paper, you < 
can’t afford to use anything but the best— Brown’s Linen 


Ledger Paper. 














Write for samples and test these 
papers yourself—and ‘your customers 












L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 1850 
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Quality and Service in the Pressroom 


With industry once more on a basis of Peace, Quality and 
Service again demand the increased use of 


White Mountain Enamel 


For fine catalogue work, illustrated booklets, and miscellane- 
ous printing of half-tones, both black and white and in colors, 
White Mountain Enamel offers the maximum of value at 
the minimum of price. Samples, plain or printed, on request. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BRANCHES 


BALTIMORE BOSTON DETROIT 
BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA RICHMOND, VA. 
NEW YORK COLUMBUS 


DENVER INDIANAPOLIS 
(Peters Paper Co. Division) (Indiana Paper Co. Division) 


CHICAGO 


(Thoms Bros. Co. Division) 
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UMAN vision is one of the most 
delicate things in the world. Two 
out of five adults wear spectacles 

at least part of the time, to improve their 
power to read print and see pictures. As 
a minute fraction of an inch in lens-grind- 
ing can make or mar the vision, so can 
the texture and finish of paper assist or 
hamper clear seeing. 


The effect of poor paper is precisely 
the same to the reader as diminished 
eyesight. In a booklet it means poor 
display of your goods. 


In the interest of better printing, the 
S. D. Warren Company years ago turned 
their enormous paper-making facilities 


to the manufacture of a dozen stand- 
ardized printing papers, one for each of 
theimportant book-paper printing needs. 
These standardized papers are known as 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 

In an impressive 108-page book fit- 
ingly called Warren’s Paper Buyer’s 
Guide, various sections are devoted to 
the uses and possibilities of each of the 
Warren Standard Papers, with data as to 
the kind of engraving and inks that pro- 
duced the different effects. This valuable 
book may be seen in Public Libraries, 
in offices of the Typothetae and Printers’ 
Boards of Trade, and in offices of all 
paper merchants who sell Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers. 


Briefly classified, the Warren Standard Printing Papers are 








Warren’s Cameo 
Dull surface coated book paper for soft 
half-tone printing effects. 
Warren’s Silkote 
A non-lustrous coated book paper—semi-dull 
finish, renowned for the ease with which 
it prints difficult subjects. 
Warren’s Lustro 
The last word in glossy-coated paper for 
extremely fine screen half-tones. 
Warren’s Warrentown Coated Book 


A glossy-coated, white book paper especially 
adapted for color plates and process inks. 


Warren’s Cumberland Coated Book 
For printing detail in either color or black 
and white. One of the best known, if 
not the best known, coated papers 
devoted tocommercial use. 
Warren’s Printone 
A semi-coated paper for medium screen half- 
tones. Less expensive than coated, 
reliable in results. 

Warren’s Britannica India 
For thin editions. 


Warren’s Cumberland Super Book 


Asuper-calendered paper of standard quality 
for rapid press-work and uniform results. 


Warren’s Olde Style 


For type. An antique watermarked paper for 
use where beauty of line and legibility 
are paramount. 


Warren’s Library Text 
A superior English finish paper, with restful 
reading surface and unusual durability. 
Popular with publishers. 
Warren’s Cumberland Machine Book 
A low-priced machine-finish book paper. 
Hand sorted. For half-tones of 120-line screen, 
Warren’s Artogravure 
Developed for high-grade offset printing. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BosTon, Mass. 
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“Rosenberg Process” 


Tympan Papers 


Give Cleaner Impressions with 


a Minimum of Make - Ready 


are the two great things your press foreman has to strive for. 

With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and Cylinder Tympan 
Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— no swelling—-and 
they need not be oiled. The “Rosenberg Process” makes them 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


Gare the time on make ready, and securing sharp impressions 


You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 


Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 
placing, and they never rot. 


We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers for 
trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an ex- 
cellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 


Wecarry Cromwell Tympan Papersin stock ready for quick 
shipment in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. Order today 
and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Send us the size of your press and we will forward, free of all cost to you, 
sample sheet of our Tympan Paper. 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Department I. P. Jasper Place, Chicago 
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WATERMARKED 


O25 HE entire paper world will tell you that 
| HOWARD BOND’S pure white color is match- 
less, regardless of grade or price. The water 
4 which is used in producing this wonderfully 
brilliant sheet of paper is drawn from an underground 
natural reservoir that covers an area of seventy-four 
acres that surrounds the Howard Mills. The same 
clear, cold water that is used in the manufacture of 
HOWARD BOND also quenches the thirst of ten thou- 
sand citizens of Urbana, Ohio, without the slightest 
filtration, owing to its absolute purity. 


We urge you to adopt it for your entire office requirements, and, 
after doing so, we are positive your opinion regarding the quality of 
HowarbD Bonp will correspond with the million of other users that 
for color, strength and cleanliness Howarp Bonp is a paper that will 
establish perpetual business friendships. 


Compare for Brilliant Color— Compare for Wonderful 
Strength—and you will Specify It. 


Complete line of WHITE and COLORS ready for immediate distribution always. 
SAMPLE BOOK sent upon request. 


Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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The way these Charts hurry up your sales 


is wonderful 





Sherbow’s lype Charts 


“Everything visualized” 








Some of the printers 
using these Charts 


Byron S. Adams Washington, D. C 


American Lithographic Co New York 
Artcraft Printing Co Cleveland 
Atlantic Litho. & Printing Co New York 
Blanchard Press New York 
J. M. Bundscho Chicago 
The Caxton Co Cleveland 
Cole & Wickham Co Minneapolis 
A. Colish New York 


The Commonwealth Press Worcester, Mass 


A. E. Dittrich, Ltd. New York 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co Chicago 
Geo. H. Ellis Co Boston 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. Detroit 
The Faithorn Co Chicago 
The Franklin Press Detroit 
William Green New York 
The Holmes Press Philadelphia 
Jackson-Remlinger Printing Co Pittsburgh 


The Wilson H. Lee Co 
Levey Printing Co 
The Maqua Co 


New Haven, Conn. 
Indianapolis 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Munroe & Southworth Chicago 

National Capital Press Washington, D.C. 

Omaha Printing Co Omaha 

Ormiston-Dick Co Pittsburg 

The Osborne Co Newark, N. J. 

Poole Bros. Chicago The art director of the American 
Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Co New York Lithographic Company has the 
The Rees Printing Co Omaha : 

han Ge Sesser Waahe same experience of how these 
Toby Rubovits Chicago Charts hurry up sales and save 
William Edwin Rudge, Inc. New York dilly - dallying on the part of 
Saturday Night Press, Inc. Detroit 

Speaker-Hines Printing Co Detroit buyers. “ 

Tri-Arts Press New York : He Says, I keep the Charts 
Typographic Service Co New York In my own office, so that type 
Bert L. White Co Chicago layouts, type faces and spac- 


Write me today for 
Prospectus and full details 





ings, as well as leading, can be 
demonstrated to a client at a 
moment’s notice.’’ 

These Charts are a wonder- 
ful help at the selling end—and 





*““TTN half an hour's talk with a customer I can 


some one of these many Charts. 





often settle the important typographical 
details of a piece of printing that would ordi- 


narily take days and days of talk and experiment- 
al composition — simply by using these Charts 
with him,’ says William Edwin Rudge, the 
well-known New York printer, who has used 
Sherbow’s Type Charts for two years. 

**T meet his questions about “how it will look 
in type’ by actually showing him on these 
Charts how it will look. We can both see our 


various type ideas visualized right before us on 


The time 


spent in selling is wonderfully shortened. 


Argument and misunderstanding are avoided.”’ 


the layout men and composi- 
tors like them because they 
can go ahead without worry or 
guess-work—knowing toa hair 
just what the buyer wants. 
Please understand that Sher- 
bow’s Type Charts are not at 
all like type specimen books. 
Get that idea out of your 
head. The Charts are comli- 
nations of typography, (1208 
combinations), covering type 
problems constantly met in all 
kinds of advertising matter. 








BENJAMIN SHERBOW, 50 Union Square, New York 


234 
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When You Say 
Old Hampshire Bod 


to a customer you don’t need to explain. You 
know that for sixty years folks everywhere have 
come to accept it as the standard of comparison. 


It is much easier to confirm an honest impression 
than to try to make a new one. 


Test Old Hampshire Bond yourself. Test others. 
See if it deserves the reputation which it enjoys. 


You will find our specimen book of much 

value, containing, as it does, suggestive 

specimens of letter-heads and other forms 

printed, lithographed and engraved on the 

White and twelve colors of Old Hampshire 
Bond —send for it. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Old Hampshire Bond 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Back From 
Service 


with 
IMPROVED 
MACHINES 


that will save you money 
and increase the quality 
and quantity of your 
printing products. 


= Formerly 
The Do-More Automatic —_§- ®- Feuerstein Co. 
Chicago 


Process Embosser 


READY 


The Typo-Embosser 

The Typo-Embosser is our Improved Process Embossing Machine. With double & 

heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide. “ 

Automatic Printing Devices Co. 
Patentees and Manufacturers 


Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


To Serve 
You Now 


The AutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on card 
printing. 


The Do-More Auto- 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Embosses 
and Stacks just as fast as 
pressmen pull the prints off 
the press. 


Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 


Write 
for exclusive 
agencies 


The Automatic 
Card Printing Machine 











**ELECTROL” 
This chemical preparation will positively remove static elec- 
tricity from paper when applied on tympan sheet. Is used 
in the largest printing establishments throughout the East. 
Put up in 1 and 5 gallon cans at $6.00 per gallon. 





Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 

















AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY, 122-130 Centre St., New York 
LINOTYPES and 


INTERTYPES Wanted 


We will pay cash for used machines in first-class condition. 
Box No. N 877. 


Give Serial Number and specify equipment. 











CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 





BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

















Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 


412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 





KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Sample Roll sent on request 








Worth $1000.00 to any Live Printer 
but sold C. O. D. for $125.00 
A “NEW METHOD” OF EMBOSSING —easier and cheaper than 
using a second color. Opens up a New Avenue of Effects. No metal, no 
acid, no powder. Booklet telling the tale, 10 cents. 
ELLIS ‘‘NEW METHOD”? EMBOSSING 


140 West 38th Street New York City 








Bond Registers 
Carried in Stock and Made to Order. Also All Other 
Books for Corporations. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















German Type Foundry 
Would take over the representation and sale of all 
kinds of machines and tools for the printer’s and 

compositor’s use. Send details to 

OTTO WEISERT, Stuttgart, Germany 











Splendid Opportunity for 


DESIGNER-MACHINIST 


On Special Rotary Printing Machizery 


Only high-grade man who can furnish best of reference will be considered. 
In reply, give full particulars as to experience and class ot work you have 
been doing. All correspondence confidential. Address Box N 986 
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You can’t compete 


Non- Distribution! 








tive expense of distribution ? 






CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





OW can you expect to produce as eco- /) 
nomically and profitably as competitors 
who have eliminated the unprofitable, unproduc- 


The Thompson Type Machine Co. 








The THOMPSON 
TYPECASTER 


produces 


Type, quads, spaces, leads, slugs and 
tules at LOWER COST than by any 
other method. 
































“SUPREME BRAND” is packed in just the right size packages for 
your needs. All sizes from a 5-pound pail to a 550-pound barrel. 
In Red, White and Natural (amber) colors. 


It positively will NOT crack—it does not require an expert to apply 
—there are no obnoxious odors either before or after applying — 
repeated heatings will not cause it to become tough or stringy—it drys 
rapidly and never becomes sticky after the pad is made up—it offers 
better tabbing value than anything else on the market for tabbing. 


The Layton Elastic Glue Co. 


703-709 West Fulton Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 















Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition 
FOR BETTER TABBING! 


“SUPREME BRAND” may be bought either from 
your supply house or direct from us at 37, 36, and 35 
cents per pound, in 5, 10 and 25 pound pails respec- 
tively, if you make use of the trial order form below. 
In sending in the order, state the name and address 
of your jobber if you wish it delivered through him. 


Terms, 2% 10 days; 30 days net; f. 0. b. Chicago. 
Ask for Special Prices for Larger Quantities 


OUR GUARANTEE —If you are not ENTIRELY SATIS- 
FIED with SUPREME BRAND FLEXIBLE TABBING 
COMPOSITION, after you try it out return the unused 
portion of your order for full credit. 


TRIAL ORDER BLANK 


The Layton Elastic Glue Co. 
703-709 W. Fulton Street, Chicago, U.S.A.: 
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Please ship for triala ...... pound pailiot ....6cccee (color) 
Supreme Brand Flexible Tabbing Composition at ........ 
cents per pound, according to your guaranteed trial propo- 
sition advertised in The Inland Printer. 


or 
Please quote price for SUPREME BRAND FLEXIBLE 
TABBING COMPOSITION in.......... pound packages. 
Nf Ga SOLE TE OPO ELC CEE POTEET POR MOOT E eT ET eT MECC 
FE MOREE EE Ln PE ROOTES ee A MNT ER TOO eee 
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Isteel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Iniand Printer since October, 1912. 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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Note that the Printing 

















American 


Model 30 





NUMBERING MACHINES 


5 Wheels $1300 6 Wheels $1500 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


J), 2S ee ere eer er 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 
Chicago, Ill 123 West Madison Street 








— 





Specify AMERICAN when ordering 











ADvesrCE 
GOLD INK Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 


SO BRILLIANT 
THAT IT 
REFLECTS THE VERY 
METAL ITSELF 


you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 








with gas or 


steam ? 


Let us tell you about our complete line 
which most large binders are using and 


Sold by find a profitable investment. 


T 
CHARLES HELLMUTH, inc, Complete information on request to 


154 West 18th Street 536 So. Clark Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO The Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 






































N May, 1844, W. O. Hickok started to manu- 
facture Bookbinders’ Machinery. As this firm 
has been in continuous business for seventy- 
five years, we wish to thank the bookbinding 
and ruling trade for their patronage and trust 
that we may continue to have their confidence 
as in the past. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 





W. O. HICKOK, 3d President 
ROSS A. HICKOK, Sec. and Treas. 








| The Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER 60. 





Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 


THE TYPOGRAPHY 
ef ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 
“This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 
shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically Zotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 
PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
































AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK ex2zvsoxc: 
OF PHOTOENGRAVING wes. atisrorz 


With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Color-work. By Frederick E. Ives and Stephen H. Horgan 








This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever 
published, and has received the endorsement of leading, men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


IMPOSTTION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 

Twenty-page Forms 

Twenty-four-page Forms 

Thirty-two-page Forms 

Thirty-six-page Forms 

Imposition for Folding Machines— 


Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders. 


Postage, 10 
cents extra 














Forms for Platen Press 
Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.00. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Among the Best is our 
reeD KI DDER 4oststasts ROTARY PRESS 


You cannot afford to be without it for your wrapping 
paper work, as it can print at a speed of 6000 impressions 
per hour to perfect register, in from one to three colors, and 
deliver 72 different lengths of sheets. Any kind of stock— 
manilla, craft, parchment, grease proof, onion skin or glas- 
sine. We have satisfied users of this type of Kidder Press 
all over the country and it will pay you to investigate it. 


(a) 
KIDDER PRESS CO., DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway 445 King St. West, TORONTO, CANADA 
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For good reasons, there are many heavy 


Styles— users of our LIGHT PAPERS. 


Optimus, Express, Standard <s 
Regular, Reliance Three of the Reasons are 


Fidelity Onion Skim 


m Capacity-—ron smallest to largest used White = : 
a Quality—seero: in every style and size “4 lEMAco Onion Skim 


White and colors, and 


C Resulits— Stability, superior speed, work and iO) 
ons profits a 


Superior Manifold 


CBehind these presses are the great Babcock ai aiecieaaaaaenans 


factory, their fi nerecord of i orty peers, the testi- He) S If you are not intimately acquainted with these papers, 
a mony of users and © i ask our Dept. B for samples. 


= Barnhart GBrothers & Spindler “4 ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


— “oon Saint Ba ul ™ on e E Turners Falls, Mass. 
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Not Because We Say So 







Our Customers Say— 
They Wear Longer 
82 years of experience in tempering. Write us. 


THE L.& I. J. WHITE CO. 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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What's that about The Solution of Your 
Good, Better and Best? Power Problem 


lies in the installation of the flexible, convenient, reliable and economical 


A-K Push Button Control Motor 


49 speeds, quickly and easily secured, fit it admirably for the printer’s 
peculiar requirements. 


SOME INKS ARE GOOD 
SOME INKS ARE BETTER 








e 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.. 1924 Grand Ave. MONTREAL, QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg. 


OUR—well, now, let’s see. Looking through PITTSBURGH, PA., 719 Liberty Ave. | MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 524 First Ave., South TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bldg., 95 King St., E. 


our letters every day, the endless satisfac- 
tion expressed in each as to Service Quality 
of our goods makes us claim that 


THE BEST INKS 


COME FROM THE FACTORY OF 


F. A. Rigler Ink Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





Home of Boxer Back, the BEST 35c book ink. 


























~ Why Worry Along Realizing Only 
Part of the Productive Capacity 


of your high-speed Anderson, Hall, Brown, Dexter and 
Cleveland folding machines with hand-feeding when 


|) THE [yccain Automatic Feeder 
7, will give you 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


Complete descriptive literature and prices on request to 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago 











The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 
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All grades of PAPER, PRINTING MACHINERY and everything required in the PRINTING OFFICE. 
Correspondence solicited with manufacturers of Printing Machinery respecting Foreign Representation. 


PARSWHIT PERFECT PAPERS UNIVERSALLY USED. 


Havana, Cuba Buenos Aires Santiago, Chile Sydney Melbourne Bombay Cape Town 
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Look in Your Pocket 


That five-dollar bill was probably 
printed on a press controlled by 


The MonitorSystem 
Just Press a Button 


Chosen by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Engraving and NN 


A Pressroom Asset Printing, the Curtis Pub- GG gaeaieis 
lishing Company, the Phil- ff Y, ‘ \ 


adelphia Public Ledger 
Oak Leaf Overlay Outfit and many others because 
; of its simplicity, economy, 
AK LEAF OVERLAY PAPER is safety and operating effi- 
simple to operate, can be used by any ciency. 
-eiagemceligae a ada aay allan Practically fool-proof, no delicate parts subject 


best halftone printing. Used in the largest to constant accident. Simple to install, easy to 
Printing and Publishing plants in America. operate. Ask for details. 


Process of manufacture amalgamated with . @ 

that of M-B Overlay Company, Ltd., i 
Toronto, Canada, January 15, 1919 oni or Nn ro er 
Process patented 


: : . New York Boston 
Write today for prices and full particulars Coes Com pany Philadelphia 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY ote ; itiacanete 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. incinnati 


hr sonst re P R Q UTY 



































Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Clutch Drive i pnitas = by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
Ee | a 
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Your pressroom will produce more impressions with the same 
presses, pressmen and feeders if you make up the forms by 


The Taylor Registering Projector 


and the forms will be made up easier and at less cost than by 


the old rule-of-thumb methods. 


Cut down the make-ready time by eliminating your registering troubles. 





THE TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR CO. 


927 Linden Avenue 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss ‘High-Speed Straightline’*® Press 

Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 
The Goss Rotary Half Tone and Color Magazine Press 
Specially Designed for Mail Order, Catalogue and Magazine Work. 

The Goss **Comet’’ Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press 
Prints a 4,6 or 8 Page Newspaperfrom Type Forms and Roll Paper. 

Goss Stereotype Machinery 

A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 








ESTABLISHED 1876 


William C. Hart Company 


(Successors to Hart & Zugelder) Inc. 


Printers’ Rollers 


Guarantee of High-Grade Quality, Press- 


room Economy, Unequaled Service 


Sole Agents and Distributors of 
Hart’s Flexible Glues 


Rochester New York 


Pittsburgh 

















Why Use Dinse-Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 

electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 
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TRYGVE M. JOHINSEN & CO. 
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BARRETT GUMMED SEALS 


Barrett Gummed Seals are 
made of non-curling fish 
gummed stock of fast colors, 
especially prepared for this 
purpose. Carried in stock in 


BLUE--RED--GREEN--GOLD 


Shipped immediately in any 
quantity and shape desired. Packed in bulk only. 
Write today for our price list. 

THE BARRETT BINDERY C? 


STATIONERY AND LOOSELEAF MANUFACTURERS 
729 FEDERAL ST., CHICAGO 


FREE—ASK FOR COLOR AND SHAPE CHART 


THIS IS THE 
POPULAR 


| hap 2-3 | 


ACTUAL SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


W/ e are import agents Of machinery, materials and supplies for book 

printers, lithographers, book binders, electrotypers and related 
lines. — Efficient manufacturers are asked to Communicate with us. 
American business references will be furnished On application. 


HOLBERGSGATE 6 
KRISTIANIA 
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PARSONS HANDBOOK 
of LETTER-HEADINGS 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 
Editor Graphic Arts 


This book tells all about the tech- 
nique of a letter-head; what is the 
correct style and proper type to 
use on all occasions. A valuable 
addition to the library of any 
printer or lithographer. Beauti- 
fully lithoZraphed on Parsons Old 
Hampden Bond. Only a hmited 
number of copies left. 


Sent free upon request to Printers and Lithog- 


¢  raphers in the U.S.A. Other countries 
50 Cents per copy. 


PARSONS PAPERCO, 83x 


Holyoke, Mass. g Ny 

= ¢ 

Parsons Papers Are Standard—Look © i] 
for the Trade Mark. one” 








Assurance 


Satisfaction and 
Profit 


follow in logical sequence 
when you use 


JONES’ Non-Curling 
GUMMED PAPER 


It permits of any class of 
printing without the difh- 
culty usually experienced 
with gummed papers which 
curl and stick together. 


Over one hundred years of experience has taught us ‘‘how’’ 


LEADERS SINCE 1811 


SAMUEL JONES & COMPANY 


McClellan St., NEWARK, N. J. 






































Rouse 


ob Sticks 


are unrivaled for accuracy, 
convenience and durability. 
Adjust instantly to picas 
or nonpareils. Most eco- 
nomical in the Long Run. 


Sold by representative dealers 
everywhere. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 










































CATALOGUE 
BINDER 











Requires No More Binding Space 
Than That Allowed in Sewed Books 


In fact, with this binder sewed catalogues may be readily changed 
into loose-leaf catalogues. No posts, no rings, no metals on 
cover, flexible leather, and in every way just like a bound book. 


Catalogues May Be Kept Up to Date 
by removing obsolete pages and inserting new pages to take their places. 
Leaves can be replaced at any part of the volume without removing 
the top leaves. 

Made in various sizes and capacities, in both flexible and stiff bindings. 
We make ledgers, price books and binders for use in the office and factory. 
Printers introducing this line to their customers will reap 
the rewards attendant upon service. Particulars, prices, 
etc., on request to 


SIEBER PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


329 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Found! 


A Real Copy-Fitting System 


jeunereentiaaebiiee, Ws : THE DEINZER SYSTEM 
} sete “Makes the space fit the copy 
and the copy fit the space.” 
























































































































































































































































































































































TAKES THE CHANCE OUT OF DETER- 
MINING the space a given amount of copy 
will fill in any given size or style of type. Saves 
A HIGH STANDARD time wasted in composition by eliminating re- 
setting on Linotype and Monotype or by Hand. 
























































There is nothing quite so satisfactory as Nashua 
INDIAN BRAND Gummed Paper for high-grade ae 
label work. | The smooth finish of this paper Aidvesdatag Wctiers aul tapout Shen 
insures a brilliant impression of ink —black or 
in colors. Send for FREE descriptive folder. It tells you all the 
many ways in which it can save you time, trouble and 


INDIAN BRAND Gummed Paper can be relied upon to ‘ 
money. You can easily save its cost on one small job. 


stick when moistened—and not before! The extra quality 


of the gumming makes adhesion quick and certain. me 
° q Write today 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Write today for samples. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















ar Service 
a _Experts in. 
‘~<a— Envelope 
Economy 


HIS storehouse of 
specialized envelope 
experience has a broader 


service to you than merely making envelopes. It has » 4} ) 
free expert advice, practical suggestions and actual net NOW READY 
cae oe =A NEW LINE OF 


layouts ready to put before you — without obligation Say 
or expense — to point out to you, in advance, positive CET BOND BLANKS 


savings on practically EVERY STATIONERY JOB @ ZY SEND FOR SAMPLES 


ENTERING YOUR HOUSE. Cet STOCK CERTIFICATES 
Say MORTGAGE NOTES, BONDS 


Use this free service; call on us BEFOREHAND for CCR E BOUND AND LOOSE-LEAF 
these valuable suggestions that for hundreds of gg CORPORATION RECORD BOOKS 


other printers have marked the road to faster, more rea QUALITY ART BLOTTERS 
profitable production and better satisfied customers. : CALENDAR-CARDS 


MAILING-CARDS 
eNotes Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 
Sg 


ster rn nStates warericed 


O, Milwaukee Printers 
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M. & E. Type Metals 


cast perfectly. This produces plates and slugs 

that enable the pressman to turn out printed 

matter that satisfies. Here is a metal for you. 
Linotype—Typograph— Electrotype— 


Stereotype — Autoplate — Monotype — 
Foundrytype—Specialtype 


gaFPIMPORTANT! Mark your inquiry for Dept. 27. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


2013-2035 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Wheeling 
Cleveland St, Louis 


Chicago Baltimore 
Atlanta Kansas City 
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PRINCESS Cover Paper hasa peculiar texture, extraor- 
dinary strength, and non-fading qualities that baffle 
imitators. It not only folds beautifully but accepts the 
punch of the embossing-die without any danger of break- 
ing through. 

PRINCESS Cover Paper is made in a pleasing variety 
of colors, in rich, quiet tones that are full of dignity and 
beauty, and very practical for business use. 

Send for the Princess Sample Book. 


We will also include the latest copy of XTRA, 
Dexter’s unusual house-organ. 








C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


Windsor Locks, Connecticut 
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“Checks are 
money” 


; 


SAFETY 
“T didn’t know” 


*‘T didn’t know my checks could be 
changed so easily.” 


That’s about the only explanation the 
victim of a check fraud can give. 


‘ When a customer orders checks on plain 
paper, call his attention to the danger. Tell 
him that a check on National Safety Paper 
cannot be changed with acid, eraser or 
knife without detection. He’ll appreciate it! 


Write for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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Byron Weston’s 
Hinged Ledger Paper 
combines the world’s standard Record Paper with the B-W 
Patented Hinge. It is the paper that has met successfully 
the requirements of the largest and most exacting users of 


loose-leaf stock. This paper is unexcelled where the utmost 
permanency, highest quality and greatest strength are required. 


Sample books or sheets furnished on request. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Always in Office —Weston Papers 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ea a TIES, Site eat 
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BOOKBINDING 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


Every printer who has 
to rely upon ‘‘others’”’ 
to do his binding will 
find these books a val- 
uable aid in making 
specifications as well 
as a safeguard against 
imperfect work. 


Each branch and every 
detail of the art is 
covered in a compre- 
hensive yet concise 
way by John J. Pleger, 
the author. 


Send for booklet showing contents, 
sample pages, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 

















COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


b powes author’s complete under- 
Standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 























The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be 
in the possession of every operator and machinist. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY ( 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Postage 10 cents extra. 


(THE MECHANISM || 
|OF THE LINOTYPE || 


[er JOHN S. THOM 
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ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when 
work is started and finished; when 
orders are received and delivered; 
when lettersare received and answered. 


You Need 
KASTENS TIME STAMP 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! 


Kastens Time STAmps cost little, 
are built for long service, and work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing 
various styles with prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 
418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
















Specialist in the art 
of perfect printing plates, by our 


Lead Moulding 


Process 
A trial order will convince you. 
American Electrotype Co. 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
Tel. Franklin 2263-2264 






“Mark well the mark” of 
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Berger & Wirth—it repre- 
sents close onto a hundred 
years’ experience in the 
manufacture of printing 
and lithographic inks. 
Berger & Wirth 


Ld hc ded 


InK MAKERS FOR Over 95 YEARS 


5860 Columbia Hts. (jaw) Brooklyn New York 









































STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1919. 


State of Poa | 
County of Cook, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared James Hibben, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business manager are: 

Publisher — The Inland Printer Co. (Inc.)..632 Sherman st., Chicago, III. 


NN Ny BO ININERIN 55 a iecssis aise 6 acd (0.000 sein save b28ce eras Scareve 4 Chicago, Ill. 
Managing Editor — Harry Hillman....................000% Chicago, IIl. 
Business Manager — James Hibben...................0005 Evanston, IIl. 


2. That the owners are: Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for 
the benefit of Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, 635 S. Ashland av., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 635 S. Ashland av., Chicago. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. ; 

JAMES HIBBEN, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1919. 
ELMER W. ADKINSON. 
(My commission expires May 9, 1922.) 














7,000 BUYERS 
OF PRINTING 


Will read your message to them in 


Paper and Type 







in either straight advertising, talk, 
or by Printed Samples of anythin}, 
going through your plant. 







SPECIAL RATES PER INSERTION 


$50 per page; $30 per half page; 
$15 per quarter page. 








If you want to show actual samples of your 
work on any special paper stock, we will sup- 
ply the paper and the inks without cost to you. 








Write us for full information, examples 
of work, etc. 







National Paper Trades Exchange, Inc. 
Frank O. Sullivan, Advertising Director 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 
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HUBER’S PRINTING-INKS 


Highest Quality at Least Cost 
't ask for ‘‘a counter’’--say ‘‘The Productimeter’’ and 


Don’t 
et the one that sets the standards for all a to follow 65-67 W. HOUSTON STREET 
¥ ou. J. M. HUBE 


our Supply House has it--or will get it for 
Write us for Bulletin 41, and find out how NEW YORK CITY 
why “The Productim eter succeeds Chicago _— Boston Philadelphia St.Louis _ Cincinnati 


ere “‘counters’ 
Baltimore Omaha _ San Francisco’ Los Angeles 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CARBON BLACK |Corporations Organized 


ween er in New York, including every expense, also complete 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. corporation outfit, $64.50 


939-942 Old South Building Specialists; Accounts collected everywhere. References furnished. 
EICHNER, 1545 Broadway, New York, Suite 201, Bryant 7745 




















ELF AUK (PN) ELF (SS)ELF VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 











meee eee ee ee eS eS ee EXPERT MAKERS 


WHILE-U-WAIT * AMERICAN 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i WOOD TYPE CO. 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 302 McDougal Street 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. Brookt me Y 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. yn, N.Y. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City ee 























PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS EMBOSSINE 


OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of The Boss Quick-Drying Compound for Counter-Dies 
Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. Complete instructions with each can. 


Acetylene Welding a specialty. Costs 75c, plus 12c for postage. 


Telephone 263 William St. THE ALJO MFG. CO., Manufacturers and Sole Agent 
Worth 9059 GUS RAMSAIER Co., Inc. New York City 284-286 Pearl Street, New York City ‘ 




















There Is No Business That 


M E T A | S will bring in 7“ large 
oe ; per cent of profit and 
will wonder how you thatisso easily learned 

ever got along without as making RUBBER 

one, once you use it. Linotype, Monotype, STAMPS. Any 
———— a aeons printer can double his 
Stereotype ; income by buying one 


Special Mixtures of our Outfits, as he 
P 7 already has the Type, 


——————— sg “\3 A i : ° : 

A Proportion Ww a he 4 LIT which soe be used with- 
Slide Rule for Ma i A " a ce — 
nstantly de- s' ; % S 4 rite to 
advance the First, Last and All the Time us for catalogue and 
sions of com- applies full ‘geiomimpac a 
a ; W earn money easily. 
= cet ce R.L. Alger, General Manager Printing Dept., E. e Blatchford Co. 

Geo. E. Cole & Co., Chicago, says of the Telzit : It 8 230 N Clinton St. World Building The 


invaluable. Don’t know how I ever got along without one. . 
TELZIT SLIDE RULE COMPANY (not Inc.) Chicago New York J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Monadnock Blidg., Chicago Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


























We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Make Money Carbons TROUBLE! 


From Your Waste Paper 
Se Se nw. warts deen 689 for any Carbon Copy work. | MONEY! 


MR. UP-TO-DATE PRINTER: 





























to $50 per ton ; 
A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 


Baling presses for everything put up Also all Supplies for Printin aie 
in bales—hand, steam or electric _~ Setters 8 BY eee pie i anda 
ateaealitie ipa capitis Write us about our free trial offer. 


i Li day. 
seceieiiewagriiies MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold Co. 
FAMOUS MFG. COMPANY PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 34 Barclay Street, New York City 
East Chicago, Indiana Agents Wanted 














MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 











**Instanto”’’ Paper-Knife Sharpener 

Gives knife perfect edge : i he S AR 
in 30 seconds. Lyma 

No damag: 3 / . Ein at 

fo damage to impel COMPOSING-STICK 


Favorite with Stars of the Composing-Room 

















Careful, painstaking workmen prefer the STAR 
because of its accuracy, speed of adjustment, 


A Few of the Many Satisfied Users: strength and reliability. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, H. Woods Paper Box Co., Pittsburgh, With it, good justification is a simple matter. 
Henry O. Shepard Co. (printers of Inland Printer), Pag Leather & Belting Co., Indianapolis, 
Modern Woodmen of the World, Rock Island, Ill., B.F. Goodrich Company Akron, Ohio, 
aad Gonads stew . All Supply Houses Carry Them. 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid Special Oilstones, 35c, 


CASH WITH ORDER The Eagle Engineering Company 
W. JACKSON & CO., Dept. A, 29 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


























Lightest Mailer | 


on Earth! | peri mccig Peaseccigg Read What This Distributor Says About 


Weighs only oil lbs. | is also the STRONGEST : 
in lasting qualities because the OC: 


frame is cast in one piece of solid 

aluminum, thereby eliminating 

parts which are bound to “go The National Cleaner and Type-Wash 
wrong’ in time from natural 
wear and abuse. Every man in our house, whether a salesman or clerk, cashier, or president 
Greater Output is assured at of the company never loses an opportunity to recommend NOE-EQUL 
Sa ia PRODUCTS to the printer who is alive and in a position to appreciate 

less cost because of this light- 

EC oihitens hich ble the qualities given in these products. From Dec. to Dec., which was the 
eee Se Ee ee initial introduction of your goods in the West, we have sold 263 gallons 
the operator to work at higher of the NOE-EQUL INK REMOVER AND ROLLER PRESERVER 

_ Speed without tiring. GEO. RUSSELL REED CO., San Francisco, California 

Complete particulars, price, 
elc., on request to 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Ask your dealer, or write. 





























want to build a trade with 
If You the Swedish Printers and: 


Bookbinders, send your catalogs and terms to 


THE MSGRATH ENGRAVING CO. 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 








VILHELM JOHNSEN O1S.LA SALLE S ELEP 


Stockholm 12, Sweden oHiCcAa CG oO HARRISON 6245 
= 
ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
PROCESS COLOR PLATES 








Especially, I want machinery and all articles for the 
lithographic, book-printing and bookbinding trade. 


Shipping Agents: 
MESSRS. AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 





























eo 8 A neatly printed card may be just as 

ase O 7c1ency effective as an engraved card. Itisthe 
condition of the card when it is pre- 

sented that makes for or against its 


A arance of O Neat usefulness. 
Pes*Gardsin Case PEERLESS PATENT 


BOOK FORM CARDS" Profit-P roducing 


may be printed or engraved, and in 
Ge case Pe wanLy) a They e e 
always have the essential features in 
cards, namely: Glean lines s— Printing Papers 
because they are bound in books of 
twenty-five, with tissue paper between 
oe each card, and the book carried in a 
OTEEL COMPANY neat leather case; Convenience — 
‘pitTEBURON. eA. because being in a case by themselves 
PLOHER BUILOIND ou do not have to fumble through 
GHICACO halt a dozen pockets before finding 
_ + hy onpomrpenye _ eo — 
und, they can not crumple or brea 
and our patent Process permis detach- Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
pos bernpeed yap 5 a rough edge; ‘Economy BPsamcoym 9 ery card is av — a. 
and none need be thrown away for any cause. A request will bring you a sample tab of the = ~ * 
cards, together with aE as tohow you aS these cards to your present cus- 535 539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
tomers, and get the patronage of the best of the new ones. Write today. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. ®**3ishe 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The New Advertising Rates 


Which become effective November 1, 1919, are based 
entirely on the circulation of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER dominates in quantity and 
quality circulation in all sections of the United States. The 
Canadian and foreign readers represent firms well worth 
the careful attention of any American manufacturer. 


A sworn statement of circulation is yours for the asking. 


Send For a New Rate Card. 


The New Subscription Rates 


To maintain the high standard of THE INLAND 
PRINTER it is imperative that the subscription rates be 
increased. This is caused not only by the advance in 
wages and the cost of paper, but also by the preat 
increase in postage rates due to the operation of the 
Postal Zone system. 


The following rates are now effective on new 
subscriptions and will be effective on renewals 


November 1, 1919 


United States and Possessions, Per year, $4.00; 
Single copy, 40 cents 

Canada, per year, $4.50; Single copy, 45 cents 

Foreign, per year, $5.00; Single copy, 50 cents 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 
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PRINTING 


and the 
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The 
INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street 
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Send for a Copy 


—It’s Free 


Whether you are an 
employer or em- 
ployee, foreman or 
apprentice, or simply 
interested in print- 
ing from the “user’s”’ 
standpoint, you will 
find at least one book 
listed in this cata- 
logue that will be 
worth many times 
its price, in the prac- 
tical suggestions it 
offers for making 
your work easier 
and more profitable. 


Get acquainted with our Book Department 





The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW 










“Better thanMany 
—Equal to any” 


. SAWS and TRIMS 
One Operation 


Complete with 
Motor 








Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Position 
to Sawing Position 
in Three Seconds 


Powerful Work 


Holder 





Gauge 
Adjustable 


to Points 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 
119-121 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 























BLOMGREN 
BROS. & Co 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 


ELECTROTYPERS 
NICKELTYPERS 


LEAD MOULD 
PROCESS 


512 SHERMAN JST. 
fed [Loy Ne} o] 





Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and with a Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 





7 


12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 114x}3 inches 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices. 








In stock and for sale by all branches Style K 
of the American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders. 1 2 3 5 
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FF 
Printshop Necessities 
The World’s Best for Accuracy and Efficiency 
HANSEN’S COMPLETE MITERING MACHINE 
Sets by a pin for any 
desired angle. Elim- 
inates guesswork. 
The angles are 
accurate, thus 
perfect joints 
are assured. 
Price $35.00 
HANSEN’S SPECIAL LEAD AND RULE CUTTER 
The a on es the ew Shear Cuts brass to 
be: Price $25.00" eg ah Ze 
es to 12-Point 
without bend 
from base to 
face. 
These two 
machines are 
printshop ne- 
cessities, 
Write us for 
full details. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 
The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 
Established 1872 
190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 535 Pearl St., New York 
SET IN MEMBERS OF THE SEAL TI MAN FAMILY 6-PT. BRASS RULE NO. 866 — 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Goss Printing Press Co 244 
Great Western Smelting & Refining Co... 


Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hampshire Paper Co 
Hansen, H. C., Type Foundry............ 2 


Hellmuth, Charles, 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 
Horton Mfg. Co 
Howard Paper Co 
Huber, J. M 


Ideal Coated Paper Co 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co 


| International Electric Co 


ne fe 9, CE eae eA 2 
Jaenecke-Ault Co. 

Johnsen, Trygve M., & Co 

Johnsen, Vilhelm 

Johnson Perfection Burner Co 

Jones, Samuel, & Co 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co 
Kastens, Henry 

Kidder Press Co 

Kimble Electric Co 

King, Albert B., & Co 

Kramer Woodworking Co., Inc 


Laclede Mfg. Co 

LaMonte, Geo., & Son 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Automatic Registering Co 
Latham Machinery Co 

Layton Elastic Glue Co 

Lee Hardware Co 

Linograph Co. 


McCain Bros. Mfg. Co 

McGrath Engraving Co 

Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co 
Megill, 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 

Merchant & Evans Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

Monitor Controller Co 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
Munder, Norman T. A., & Co 
Mutual Bond & Mortgage Co............. 250 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 
National Blank Book Co 





National Machine Co 

National Paper Trades Exchange 

Nelson, C. R. & W. A 

EB fh err reer reer re 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co 
Northwestern Electric Co 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
Parsons & Whittemore 

Parsons Paper Co 

Penvose, A. W.; @ Co... THA oiscic cu cewena 2 
Porte, 

Premier & Potter Printing Press Co 
Print-Aid Co 


Ramsaier, Gus, 

Regina Co 

Revolvator Co. 

Rigler, F. A., Co 

Roberts Numbering Machine Co 
Rouse, H. B., & Co 

Royal Electrotype Co 


Scott, Walter, & Co 

Seybold Machine Co 

Sherbow, Benjamin 

Sieber Products Mfg. Co 

Sinclair & Valentine Co 

Sprague Electric Works 

Sterling Engraving Co.............. rie 


Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold Co 
Taylor Registering Projector Co 
Telzit Slide Rule Co 

Thompson Type Machine Co 
Thomson, John, Press Co 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co. 

Union Trust Co 

United Printing Machinery Co 
United Typothetz 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co 

Western States Envelope Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Weston, Byron, 

West Va. Pulp & Paper Co 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 
Whitaker Paper Co......... eer err eT 2 
White, James, Paper Co 

White, L. & I. J., Co 

Wiggins, John B., Co 

Wing's, Chauncey, Sons 


Piease Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Buy the Right Machine! 
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IMPORTANT POINTS TO CONSIDER 


YOU WANT perfect slugs, perfect printing surface, perfect alignment 
of characters. 


YOU WANT the least possible mechanical troubles. 
YOU WANT the least possible repair bills. 


YOU WANT a slug-casting machine that produces slugs with low quad 
lines so that you need not worry about smutting while you print. 


YOU WANT the machine that will do these things and many more with 
the least possible loss of time and the greatest possible efficiency. 


YOU WANT A LINOGRAPH 


Write today for more particulars 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


_ DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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iy hi mere labor of aman. It cannot do 





—* _ | strument which does not displace 


aman, but only liberates his energy, his ingenuity — 


and his creative spirit. To free the human worker 
from everything that hampers his achievement 
of the best that is in him, is the true economy, for 


nothing in industry is so truly productive as is the © 


human factor. It is the liberated, thinking, un- 
harrassed human factor who produces quality, for 
quality can be won only by human care and skill. 
Cost-saving is wholly interlocked with Quality- 
maintenance. A cost-saving that reduces quality 
is an exchange of a good dollar for a counterfeit. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


New York, U.S.A. 


San FRANcIsco Cuicaco New OrR.EANS 
646 Sacramento St. 1100 So.Wabash Ave. 549 Baronne St. 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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